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, , PREFATORY LETTER, 

FKOM THE 
REVBRBND J>OCTO» DRIASDXT^T OF YORK, 

TO 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK. RP.SIPING AT FAIRT-LODGE, 

NEAR KBNNAQUHxlR, N. B, 

- ♦ ■ 

Very worthy and dear Sir, 

To your last letter I might have answered, with the 
clasaic, * HoAid equidem invideo niiror magis.^^ For 
though my converse, from infancy, has been with things 
ol antiquity, y^t I love not ghosts or spectres to be 
commeutators thereon ; and truly your account of your 
conversation with our great parent, in the crypt, or 
most intimate recess of the publishers at Edinburgh, had 
upon me much the effect of the apparition of Hector's 
phantom to the hero of the ^ncid — 

** Obstupui, steteruntque coma." 

And, as I said above, I repeat that I wondered at the 
Vision, without envying you the {pleasure of seeing our 
great progenitor. But it sennas that he is now permitted 
to show himself to his family more freely than formerly; 
or that the old gentleman is turned somewhat garrulous 
in these latter days ^ or in^ short, not to exhaust your 
patience with conjectures of the cause, I also' have seen 
the Vision of the Author of Waverley. I -do not mean 
to take any undue state on myself, when I observe, that 
this interview was marked with circumstances in some 
degree more formally complaisant than those which 
attended your meeting with him in our worthy publish- 
er's ; for yours had the appearance of a fortuitous rencon- 
tre whereas mine was preceded by the communication 
of a large roll of papers, containing a new history, called 
Peveril op the Peak. 

I no sooner found that this manuscript consisted of a 
narrative, running to the length of perhaps three hundred 
and thirty pages in each volume, or thereabouts, than it 
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instantly occurred to me from whom this boon came } 
and having set myself to penise the written sheets, I be- 
gan to ente^*tain strong expectations that I might, perad- 
venture, next see the author himself. 

Again, it seems to me a marked circumstance, that 
whereas an inner apartment of Mr. Constable's shop 
was thought a place of sufficient solemnity for your 
audience, our venerable senior was pleased to a&rd 
mine in the recesses of my own lodgings, intra pai^ietes, 
as it were, and without the chance oT interruption. I 
must also remark, that the features, form, and diess of 
the Eidolon f as you well term the apparition of our pa- 
rent, seemed -to me more precisely distinct than was 
vouchsafed to you on the fprmer occasion. Of thishere- 
afterj but heaven forbid I should glory or set up any claim 
of superiority over the other descendants of our common 
parent, from such decided marks of his preference-— 
Lavs propria s&rdet, I am well satisfied that the hon- 
our was bestown not on my person, but my cloth— 
that the preference did not elevate Jonas Driasdust over 
Clutterbuck, but the Doctor of Divinity over the Cap- 
tain. Cedani arfna togae — a maxim never to be forgot- 
ten at- any time, but especially to be remembered when 
the soldier is upon half-jiay. 

But I bethink me that I am keeping you all this while 
in the porch, and wearying you with long inductions, 
when you would have me properare in mediam rem. 
As you will, it shall be done; for as his Grace is wont 
to say of me wittily, * No man tells a story so well as 
Dr. Driasdust, when he has once got up to the starting- 
post." — Jocose hoc. . But to continue. I had skimmed 
the cream of the narrative which I had received about 
a week since, and that with no small cost and pain ; for 
the hand of our parent is become so small and so crabbed, 
'that I was obliged to use strong magnifiers. Feeling my 
eyes a little exhausted towards the close of the second 
volume, I leaned back in my easy chair, and began to 
consider whether several of the objections which haye 
been particularly urged against oiir father and patron, 
might not be considered as applying, in an especial man- 
lier, to the papers I had perused. *Here are figments 
enough,' said I to myself, ^ to confuse the march of a 
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whole history — anachronisms enough to overset all 
chronology ! The old gentleman hath J)roken all bounds 
— ^foV/ — evasit — erupit" 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, I fell in- 
to a fit of musing, which is not uncommon with me 
after dinner, when I am altogether alone, or have no 
one with me4)ut my curate. I was awake, however ; for 
I remember seeing, in the embers of the fire, a r^re- 
sentation of a^ mitre, with the towers of a cathedral in 
the back-ground ; moreover, I recollect gazing jfbr a 
certain time on the comely countenance of Dr. White* 
rose, my uncle by the mother's side — ihb same who is 
mentioned in The Heart of MiD-LoTHiAN-^whosc 
portrait, graee/ul in wig and canonicals, hangs above 
my mahtle-piece. Fartherj^I remember marung the 
flowers in the frame of carved oak, and casting my eye 
on the pistols which hang beneath, being the fire arms 
with which, in the eventful year 1746, my uncle meant 
to have espoused the cause of Prince Charles Edward; 
for, indeed, so little did he esteem personal safety, in 
comparison of steady high-church principle, that he 
waited but the news of the Adventurer's reaching Lon- 
don to hasten to join his standard. 

Such a doze as 1 then enjoyed, I find compatible 
with indulging the best and deepest cogitations which 
at any time arise in my mind. I chew the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy, in a state betwixt sleeping 
and waking, which I consider as so hi^Iy favourable 
to philosophy, that I have no doubt some of its most 
distinguished systems have been composed under its in- 
fluence. My servant is, therefore, instructed to tread 
as if upon down — my door hinges are carefully oiled — 
and all appliances used to prevent me from being pre« 
maturely and harshly called back to the broad waking- 
day of a laborious world. My custom, in this particular, 
is so well known, that the very school boys cross the 
alley on tip-toe, betwixt the hours of four and five. My 
cell IS the very dwelling of Morpheus. There Ufaideed 
a bawling knave of a broom-man, quern egO'^^but this 
is matter for the Quarter Sessions. 

As my head sunk back upon the easy-chair, in the 
philosophical mood which I hate just described, and 
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the eyes of my body began to close, in order, doubtless!, 
that those of my undei^tanding might be the more wide- 
ly opened, I was startled by a knock at the door, of 
a kind ^ore authoritatively boisterouis than is givpn at 
that hour by any visitor acquainted with in3r habits. I 
started up in my sieat, and heafd the step of niy servant 
hurrying along the passage, followed by a very heavy 
and measured pace, which shook the long oak-floored 
gallery in suqh a manner, aS forcibly to arrest my atten- 
tion./^ A stranger, sir, just 'arrived from Edinburgh by 
tlie North Mail, desires to speak with your Reverence.'' 
Such were the words with which Jacob threw the door 
to the waU ; and the startled tone in which he pronounced 
them, although there was nothing particular in the 
annunciation itself, prepaned me for the approach of a 
visitor of uncommon dignity and importance. 

The Author of Waverley entered, a bulky andtall 
man, in a travelling great-coat, which covered a suit of 
snuff- brown, cut in imitation of that worn by the gieat 
Rambler. His flapped hat, for he disdained the mod- 
em frivolities of a travelling cap, was bound over his head 
with a large silk handkerchief, so as to protect his ears, 
from cold at once, and froni the babble of his pleasant 
companions m the public coach from which he had just 
alighted. There was somewhat of a sarcastic shrewdness 
and sense, which sate on the heavy pent-house of his shag- 
gy gray eyebrow — his features were m other respects 
largely shaped, and rather heavy, than promising wit 
or genius f but he had a notable projectionof the nose, 
similar to that line of the Latin poet,^-^ 

— — " iiumodicum surgit pro cusplde foslrum " 

A stout walking-stick stayed his hand — a double Bar- 
celona protected his neck^ — his belly was something 
prominent, * but that's not much,'— -his breeches were 
subsl;}ir>tial thick-set-*— and a pair of top-boots, which were 
slippe^'down tO; ease his sturdy calves, did not conceal 
his coQifortaDle travelling stockings of lamb's wool, 
wrought) not on the loom, but on the wires, and after 
the venerable ancient fashion, known in Scotland by the 
name of ridge^and-furrow. His age seemed to be con- 
siderably abof efifty, b«t eould not amount to threescore^ 
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Whicli i <ibs^t*vedwxth pleasure, trusting there may be 
a good deal of work had out of him yet; especially as 
a general haleness of appearance — the compass and 
strength of his yoiee — the steadiness* of his step — the 
rotundity of his calf-^the depth of his hem and the 
sonorous emphasis of his sneeze, were all signs of a con* 
stitution built for permanence. 

It struck me forcibly, as I gazed on this portly per- 
son, that he realized, in my imagination, the Stout 
Gentleman in No. II., who afforded such subject of va- 
rying speculation to our most amusing and elegant 
Utopian traveller, Master Geoflfrey Crayon. Indeed, 
but for one little trait in the conduct of the said Stout 
Gentleman — I mean the gallantry towards his landlady, 
a thing which would greatly derogate from our Senior'^ 
character — I should be disposed to conclude that Mas- 
ter Crayon had, on that memorable occasion, actually 
passed bis time in the vicinity of the Author of Waver- 
ley. But our worthy patriarch, be it spoken to his 
praise, far from cultivating the society of the fair sex, 
seems, in avoiding the commerce of womankind, rather 
to inriitate the humour of our friond and relation. Master 
Jonathan Oldbuck, as I was led to conjecture, from a 
circumstance which occurred immediately after his en- 
trance. 

Having acknowledged his presence with fitting thanks 
and gratulations, I proposed to my venerated visitor as the 
refreshments best suited to the hour of the day to sum- 
mon my cousin and housekeeper. Miss Catherine White-- 
rosCywith the tea^equipage ; but he rejected my propo- 
sal with disdain, worthy of the Laird of Monkbarns. 
"No scandal-broth," he exclaimed ; ^* no unidea'd wo- 
man's chatter for me. Fill the frothed tankard -^slice 
the fatted rump — I desire tio society but yours, and no 
refreshment but what the cask and the gridiron can sup- 
ply." . 

The beef-steak, and toast and tankard, were speedily 
got ready ; and whether an apparition, or a bodily pre- 
sciitation, my visitor displayed dexterity as a trencher- 
man, which might have attracted the envy of a hungry 
hunter, afters fox-chase of forty miles. Xeither did he. * 
iail to make some deep^and solefian appeals, not only 
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to tfae tankard aforesaid, but to two decanters of liOil-^ 
doa particular Madeira and old Port ; the first of which 
I had extracted from its ripening place of depositation, 
within reach of the ^nial warmth of the oven ; the other 
from a deep crypt in mine own ancient cellar, which 
wbilome may have held the vintages of the victors of 
the world, the arch being composed of Roman brick. 
I could not help admiring and congratulating the old 
gentleman upon the vigorous appetite which he dis- 
played for the genial cheer of old England. " Sir,^^ was 
his reply, " I must eat as an Englishman, to qualify my- 
self for' taking my place at one of the most select com- 
panies of right English spirits, which ever girdled in, 
and hewed asunder, a mountainous sirloin, and a gen- 
erous plum^pudding.^' 

I inquired, but with all deference and modesty, 
whither he was bound, and to what distinguished society 
he applied a description so ^neral. I shall proceed, in 
humble imitation of your example, to give the sub- 
sequent dialogue in a dramatic form unless when des- 
cription becomes necessary. 

Iduthor of Waverley. To whom should I apply such 
a description, save to the only Society to whom it can 
be thoroughly applicable-*-those unerring judges of old 
books and old wine — the Roxburghe Club of London ? 
H^ve you pot heard that I have been chosen a member 
of that Society of select Bibliomaniacs? 

Driasdusi. {Rummaging in his pocket,) I did hear 
something of it from Captain Glutterbuck, who wrote 
tome — ^ay, here is his letter — that such a report was 
current among the Scottish antiquaries, who were much 
alarmed lest you should be seduced into the heresy of- 
preferring English beef to seven-year-old blaok-faced 
mutton, Maraschino to whiskey, and turtFe soup to cQck- 
a-leekie; in which case, they must needs renounce you 
as a lost man.-^" But," adds our friend — his hand 
is rather of a military description— better used to han- 
dle the sword than the pen-— ''Our friend is so mtich 
upon the SHUN — ^the .vAwn, I think it is — that it wilj: 
be no light temptation which will withdraw him from 
• his incognito." 

Author, No light temptation, unquestionably ; but 
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this is a powerful one, to bob or nob with the lords of 
the literary treasures of Althorp and Hodhet, in Madei- 
ra JBegus> brewed by the classical Dibdin — ^to share those 
profound debates which stamp accurately bo each 
"^nall volume^ dark with tarnished gold/' its collar not 
of S. S. but of R. R. — to toast the immortal memory 
ci Caxtan, Valdarar, Pynson, and the other fathers of 
that great art, which has made all, and each of us, what 
we are. These, my dear son, are temptations, to which 
you see me now in the act of resigning that quiet chim- 
ney-corner of life, in which, unknowing and unknown 
— save by means of the bopefulfamily to which I have 
givenbirth— I had proposed to wear out the end of 
life's evening gray. 

So saying, our venerable friend took another emphatic 
touch of tbe tankard, as if the very expression had sug- 
gested that specific remedy against the evils of life re 
commended in the celebrated response of Johnson^s an- 
chorite— 

*' Com^, my M, and drink some beer." 

When he had placed on the table the silver tankard, 
and fetched a deep sigh to collect the respiration which 
the lon^draught had interrupted, I could not help echoing 
it, in a note so pathetically compassionate, that be fix- 
ed his eyes on me with surprise. ^* How is this ?" 
said he, somewhat angrily ; " do you, the creature of my 
will, grudge me m)'' preferment ? Have I dedicated to 
you, arid you fellows, the best hours of my life for 
these seven years past ; and do you presume to grumble 
or repine, because, in those which are to come, I seek 
for some enjoyment of life in society so con^enipl to my 
pursuits ?'' I humbled myself befpre the offended Sent* 
or, and professed jny innocence in all that could pos- 
sibly give him displeasure. He seemed partly appeased, 
but still bent on me an eye of some suspicion, while he 
questioned me in the words of old Norton, in the bal- 
lad of the *^ Rising in the North Country.'^ 

- Author W1>at wouMstiKoa have, Francis Norton ? 
Thou «rt rTJ> yoiinjjest son and heir ; 
SorneOiinjf lies bioqdm^ at thy heart—. 
Wh?«te'er it be, to me declare. 

Driasdust. Craving, then^ your paternal forgiveness 
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for my presumption, I only sighed at the possibility of 
yourventuring yourself amongst a body of critics, to 
whom, in the capacity of skilful antiquaries, the inves- 
tigation of truth is an especial duty, and who may there* 
fore visit with more severe censure those aberrations^ 
which it is so often your pleasure to make from the path 
of true history. 

*Sutkor, I understand you. You mean to say these 
learned persons will have but little toleration for a ro- 
mance or a fictitious narrative, founded upon history ? 

Driasdusi. Why ; sir, I do rather apprehend, that 
their respect for the foundation will be such, that they 
may be apt to quarrel with the inconsistent nature of 
the superstructure ; iust as every classical traveller pours 
forth expressions of sorrov. and indignation, when, ia 
travelling through Greece, he chances to see a Turkish 
kiosk rising on the ruins of an ancient temple. 

Author, But since we cannot rebuild the temple, a 
kiosk may be a pretty thing, may it not ? Not quite cor- 
rect in architecture, strictly and classically criticised ; 
but presenting something uncommon to the eye, and 
something fantastic to the imagination, on which the 
spectator gazes with pleasure of the same description 
which arises from the perusal of an Eastern tale. 

I)riasdust. I am unable to dispute with you in meta- 
phor, sir; but 1 must say, in discharge of my conscience, 
that you stand much censured for adulterating the pure 
sources of historical knowledge. You approach them, 
men say, like the drunken yeoman, who, once upon a 
time, polluted the- crystal spring which supplied the 
thirst of his family, with a score of sugar loaves and a 
'hog^shead of rum ; and thereby converted a simple* and 
wholesome beverage into a stupefying, brutefying, and 
intoxicating fluid ; sweeter indeed, to the taste, than 
the natural lymph, but, for that very reason, more 
seductively dangerous. 

%^iithor. 1 allow your metaphor, Doctor; but yet^ 
though good punch cannot supply the want of spring- 
water, it is, when modestly used, no malum in se ; 
and I should have thought it a shabby thing of the par- 
son of the parish, had he helped to drink out the well 
on Saturday night and preached against the honest hoah 
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pitable yeoman on Sunday morning. I should have an- 
swered to him that the very flavour of the liquor should 
have put him at onpe upon his gu^rd ; and that, if he 
had taken a drop over mcich,.he ought to blame his 
own imprudence more than the hospitality of his en- 
tertainer. 

Driasdust. I profess I do not exactly see how this 
applies. 

Author. No ; you are one of those numerous dispn- 
tantSv who will never follow their metaphor a step fer- 
ther than it goes their o\^n way. I will explain. A 
poor fellow, like myself, weary with ransacking his 
ow^ barren and bouujded imagination, looks out for 
Bome general subject in' the huge boundless field of his- 
*tory, which holds forth examples of every jdnd — lights 
on some personage, or some combination of circumstan- 
ces, or some striking trait of manners, which he thinks 
may be advantageously used as the basis of a fictitious 
narrative-T-bedizens it with such colouring as his skill 
suggests— ornaments it with such romantic circumstan- 
ces as may heighten the general effect — invests it with 
such shades of character^ as will best contrast with 
each other, and thinks, perhaps, he has done some ser- 
vice to the public^ if-he can present to them a lively 
.fictitious picture, for which the original anecdote or 
circumstancCy which he made free to press into his ser- 
vice, only furnished a slight sketch. Novv 1 cannot 
perceive the slightest harm in this. The stores of 
history are accessible to every one ; and are no more 
exhausted or impoverished by the hints thus borrowed 
from them, than the fountain is drained by the water 
which we subtract far domestic purposes. And in 
reply to the sober charge of falsehood, against a narra- 
tive announced positively to be fictitious, one can on- 
ly reply, by Prior^s exclamation. 

Odsooks, must one swear to the thith of a song V* 

JDriasdust. Nay; butl fear me that you are here 
eluding the charge. Men do not seriously accuse you 
of misrepresenting history 5 although I assure you I 
have seen some grave treatises, in which it was thought 
necyCssary to contradict vour assertions. 
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Author. That certainly was la point a discharge of 
artillery against a wreath of morning mist. 

Dria^dusL But besides, and e^eially, it is said 
that you are in danger of icausing history to be neglect- 
ed—readers being contented with such frothy and su- 
perficial knowledge, as they acquire from your works, 
to the effect of inducing them to neglect the severer 
and more accurate sources of information. 

nAuthat. I deny the consequence. On the contrary^ 
I rather hope that I hare turned the attention of the 
public on various points, which have received ducida? 
tion from writers of more leai*ning and research, in coi^ 
sequence of my novels having attached some interest 
to them. I might give instances, but I hate vanity-^I 
hate vanity. The history of the divining rod is well 
known — ^it is a slight valueiesp twig in itself, liut indi- 
cates, by^its motion, where veins of precious metal are 
coneeaded below the earth, which afterwards enrich the 
adventurers by whom they are laboriously and carefully 
wrought I claim no more merit for my hiistorical hints ; 
but this is something. 

Drictsdust. We severer antiquaries, sir, may grant 
that this is true ; to. wit, that your works may occasion- 
ally have put men of solid judgment upon researches 
' which they would not perhaps have otherwise thought 
of undettaking. But this will leave you still accountable 
• for misleading the young, the indolent, and the giddy, 
by thrusting into their hands works, which, while they 
have so much the appearance of conveying information, 
as may prove perhaps a slave to their consciences for 
employing their leisure in the penisal, yet leave their 
giddy brains contented with the crude, uncertain, and 
often false statements which your novels abound with. 

•Author. It would be very unbecoming in me, rev- 
erend sir, to accuse a gentleman of your doth of cant \ 
but pray is there not something like it in the pathos 
with which you enforce these dangers? I aver,, on the 
contrary, that by introducing the busy and the youth- 
ful to " truths severe in fairy fiction dressed," I am 
doing a real service to the more ingenious and the 
more apt among them ; for the love of knowledge wants 
hut a beginning — ^the least spark will give fire when 
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l^e train is properly prepared ; and having been inter- 
ested in fictitious adventures, ascribed to a historical 
jieriod and charactei'S, the reader begins nefxt to be an- 
xious to leas'n what the facts Teally were, and how far 
the hoyelist has justly represented them. 

B ?t even where the mind of the more careless rea- 
der remains satisfied with the light perusal he has afford- 
ed to a tale of fiction, he -will still lay lown the book 
with a degree of knowledge, not perhaps of the most 
accurate kind, but such as he might not otherwise have 
acquitted. Nor is this limited to minds of a low and 
incurious description ; but, on the contrary, compre- 
hends many persons otherwise of high talents, who, 
nevertheless, either from lack of time, or of persever- 
ance, are willing to sit down contented with the slight 
information which is acquired in such a manner. The 
great Duke of Marlborough, for exaiiiple, having quot* 
ed, in conversation, some fact of English history rather 
inaccurately, was requested to name his authority, 
*^ Shak^peare^s Historical Plays," answered the con- 
queror of Blenheim ; " the only English history I ever 
read in my life." And a hasty recollection will con 
vi nee any of us how much better we are acquain^^d 
with those parts of English history which that immor^ 
tal bard has dramatized, than with any other portion 
. of British story. 

Dnasdust, And you, worthy sir, are ambitious to 
render a similar service to posterity ? 

Jiuthor, May the saints forefend I should be guilty 
of such unfounded vanity ! I only show what has been 
done when there were giants in the land. We pigmies 
of the present day, imay at least, however, do some- 
thing y and it is well to have a pattern before our eyes, 
though that pattern be inimitable. 

Driasdust. Well, sir, with me you must have your 
own coursie ; and for reasons well known to you, it is 
impossible for me to reply to you in argument. But I 
doubt if all you have said will reconcile the public to 
the anachronisms of your present volumes. Here you 
have a Countess of Derby, fetched out of her cold 
grave, and saddled with a set of adventures dated 
twenty years after her death. 
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•Stftkor. She may sue for damages^ as in the cas# 
Dido versus Virgil. 

Driasdzist. A worse^fault is, that your manners are 
even more iucorreet than usual. Your Puritan is faint- 
ly traced, in comparison to your Cameronian. . * * 

- Jhithor, I agree to the charge ; but although I still 
consider hypocrisy and enthusiasm as fit food for ridi-^ 
cule and satire, yet I am sensible of the difficulty of 
holding fanaticism up to laughter or abhorrence, with* 
out using colouring which may give offence to the sin- 
cerely worthy and religious. Many things- are lawful , 
which we are taught are not convenient; and there are 
many tones oj fefeling which are too respectable to be 
insuHed, Ihough we do not altogether sympathize with 
them. • , : 

Driasdusf, Not to mention^ my worthy sir, that 
perhaps you may tbink the subject ex-hausted. 

Jluihor. The devil take the men of this generation 
for putting the worst construction on their neighbour's 
oonduct ! : 

So saying, and flinging a testy sort of ad i^u towards 
m^> with his hand, he opened the door, and ran hastily 
down stairs* I started on my feet, and rang for my 
servant, who instantly came. 1 demanded what had 
become of the stranger-^he denied that any such had 
been admitted — ^I pointed to the empty decanters, and he 
—he— he had the assurance to intimate that such vacan- 
cies were sometimes made when I had no better com- 
pany than my own. I do not know what to make of 
this doubtfi:il matter, but will certainly imitate your 
example, irtplacing this dialogue, with my present let- 
ter, at the head of PeVeril of the Peak. 

lam, 
Dear Sir^ 
Very much your faithful 
and obedient servant, 

Jonas Driasditst. 

Miehaeimas'ddy, 1822« 
York. 
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CHAPTER I, 



When civil dudgeon first- grew bigii, 
And men fell out thej knew not wby ; 
Wbea foul words^ jealousies, «nd fears* 
Set folks together by the ears— 



WiLtiAM, the Conqueror of England, was, or suppos- 
ti himself to be, the father of a ceirain William Peveril> 
who attended him to the battle of Hastings, and there 
distmguislied himself. The liberal minded Monarch* 
who assumed in his characters the veritable title of 6u» 
lielmna Bastardus, was not likeljto let his son's illegiti- 
macy be any bar to the course of his royal favour, when 
the laws of England were issued from the mouth of the 
Norman victor, and the land of the Saxons were at his 
unlimited disposal. William Peveril obtained a liberal 
grant of property and lordships in Derbyshire, and be- 
came the erector of that Gothic fortress, which, hanging 
over the mouth of the Devil's Cavern, so well known 
to tourists, gives the name of Castleton to the jidjacent 
village. 

From this feudal Baron, who chose hts nest upon the 
principles on which an eagle selects her eyry, and built 
it in such a fashion as if he had intended it, as an Irish- 
mim said of the Martello towers for the sole purpose of 
puzzling posterity, there was, or conceived themselves 
to be, descended rtbr their pedigree was rather hypothe- 
tical) an opulent family of knightly rank, in the^ game 
county of Derby. The great fief of Castleton, with its 
adjacent wastes and forests, and all the wonders which 
they contain, had been forfeited in Ring John's stormy 
days, by one William Peveril, and hsui been granted 
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anew to the Lord Ferrers of that day. Yet this WJl- 
liam's descendants, though no longet possessed of what 
they alleged to be their original prdperty, were long 
distinguished by the proud title of Peverils of the Peak, 
which served to mark their high descent, and lofty pre- 
tentions. • ; . 

In Charles the Second's time; the representative of 
this ancient family was Sir Geoffrey Peveril, a man who 
had many of the ordinary attributes of an old-fashioned 
country gentleman, and very few individual traits to 
distinguish him from the general portrait of that worthy 
class of mankind. He was proud of small advantages, 
angry at amall disappointments, incapable of forming 
any resolution <ir opinion abstracted from his own pre- 
judices-^he was proud of his birth, lavish in his house- 
keeping, convivial with his kindred and acqiiaintances^ 
who would allow his superiority in rank — contentious 
and quarrelsome With aU that crossed his pretentions— 
kind to the poor, except when they plundered his game-— 
a royalist in his political opinions, and one who detested 
alike a Roundhead, a poacher, ^nd a Presbyterian. In 
religion Sir Geoffrey was a high churchman, of so exalt- 
' ed a strain that many thou^t he still nourished in pri- 
vate the Roman Catholic tenets, which his family had 
only renounced in his father's time, and that he had a 
dispensation for conforming in outward observances to 
the Protestant faith. There was at least such a scandal 
amongst the Puritans, and the influence which Sir Ge- 
offrey Peveril certainly appeared to possess atnongst the 
Catholic gentlemen of Derbyshire and Cheshire, seemed 
to give countenance to the rumour. 

Such was Sir Geoffrey, who might have passicd to his 
grave without further distinction than a brass-plate m 
the chancel, had he not lived in times which forced iRe 
niogt inactive spirits into exertion, as a tempest influen- 
ces the sluggish waters <jf the deadest mere. Whea 
the Civil Wars broke out, Peveril of the Peak, proud 
from pedigree, and brave by cpnstitution, raised a regi- 
ment for the King, and showed upon several occasions 
more capacity to command, than men had heretofore 
given him credit for. 
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Even in the midst of the civil turmoil, he fell in love 
with, and married, a beautiful and amiable young lady of 
; the noble hott&eof Staftnley, and from that time had the more 
merit in his loyalty, as it divorced him from her society, 
unless at very brief intervals, when his duty permitted 
an occasional visit to his home. * Scorning to be allured 
from his military duty by domestic inducements, Pever- 
11 of the Peak fought on for several rough years of civil 
war, and performed his part- with sufficient gallantry, 
until his regiment was surprised and cut to pieced by 
Poyntz, Cromwell's enterprising and successful general 
of cavalry. The defeated cavalier escaped from the 
field of battle, and likea true descendant of Willian the 
Conqueror, disdaining submission, threw himself into 
his own castellated mansion-house, which was attacked 
and defended in a siege of that irregular kind which 
caused the destruction of so many baronial residences 
during the course of these unhappy wars. Martindale 
Castle, after having suffered severely from the cannon 
which Cromwell himself brought against it, was at 
length surrendered when at the last extremity. Sir 
Geoffrey himself hecame a pnsoner, and while his lib- 
erty was only restored upon a promise of remaining a 
peaceful subject to the Commonwealth in future, his 
former delinquencies, as they were termed by the 
ruling party, were severely punishecMSiy fine and seques- 
tration. . 

But neither his, forced promise, nor the fear of further 
unpleasant consequences to his person or property, 
could prevent Peveril of the. Peak from joining the gal- 
lant Earl of Derby the nighi before the fatal engagement 
in Wi^an-lane, where the Earle's forces were dispers- 
ed. Sir Geoffrey had his share in that action, and es- 
* caped with the reliques of the royalists after the defeat 
.to join Charles II.. He witnessed also the final defeat 
of Worcester, where he was a second time made prison- 
er, and as being, in the. opinion of Cromwell and the 
language of the times, an obstinate malignant, he was 
in great danger of having shared with the Earl of Derby 
his execution at Bolton-le-Moor, as he had partaken 
with him the dangers of two actions* But Sir Geoffrey's 
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life was preserved by the interest of a friend^ M^ho pos- 
sessed influence in the councils of Oliver .^-This was a 
lir. Bridgenorth, a ^gentleman of middling quality, 
whose father had been successful in some comwercial 
adventure during the peaceful reigii 4)f James I.; and 
yrho had bequeathed hi^son a considerable sum of mon^j, 
ill addition to the small patrimony which he inherited 
from his father. 

The substantial^ though moderate*sized brick build- 
ing of Moultrassie Hall, was but two miles distant.from 
Martindale Castle> and theyaun| Bridgenorth attended 
the same school with the heir oFthe Feverils*. A sort 
of companionship^ if not intimacy, took place betwixt 
them, which continued during their youthful sp<^ts-^«> 
the rather that Bridgenorth, though be did not at heart 
admit Sir Geffrey's dain^s of superiority to the extent 
which the other*s vanity would have exacted, paid, def- 
erence in a reasonable degree to the representative of a 
family so much more ancient and important than hh own 
without conceiving that he in any respect degraded him-* 
self by doing so, 

Mr Bridgenorth did not, however, carry his com- 
plaisance so far as to embrace Sir Geoffrey -s side during 
the Civil War^ On the contrary, as -an active Justice 
of the Peace, he assisted emiuently in arraying the mi- 
litia in the cause^f the Parliament, and for some time 
held a military commission in that; service This was 

Eartly owing to his religious principles^ for he was a zea- 
>us Presbyterian, partly to his political ideas, whkh> 
without beine absolutely democratical, favoured the po- 
pular side oT the great national question. Besides, he 
was a monied man, and to a certain extent had a shrewd 
eye to his worldly interest. He understood how to im- 
-prove the opportunities which civil war afforded , of ad- 
vancing his rortune, by a dexterous^ use of his capitisil ; 
and he was not at a loss to perceive that these were 
likely to be obtained by joining the Parliament ; while 
the king's cause, as it was managed, held out nothing to 
the wealthy but a course of exaction and compulsory 
loans. For these reasons, Bridgenorth became a decicf- 
•d Roundhead, and all friendly Gommttnicatioa betwixt 
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his neighbour and him was abruptly broken asunder ^*« 
This was done with the less acnmonj^ that, during the 
Cisil War, Sir Geoffrey was almost constantly in the 
field, following the vacillating and unhappy fortunes of 
faia< master ; while Major Bridgenorth, who soon re- 
nounced active ftiilitary service, resided chiefly in Lon- 
don, and only occasionally visited the Hall, for the pur- 
pose of seeing his wife and family. 

Upon these visits he learned, and it was with great 
pleasure he received the intelligence, that Lady Peveril 
had shewn much occasional kindness to Mrs. Bridge- 
north, and had actually given her and her family shelter 
in Martindale Castle, when Moultrassie Hall ' was 
threatened with pillage by a body of PrfnQe Rupert*is 
ill-disciplined cavaliers. Thi^ acquaintance had been 
matured by frequent walks together, which the vicinity 
of their places of residence suffered the Lady Pevenl 
to arriinge with Mrs. Bridgenorth, who deemed herself 
llMtch honoured in being thus admitted into the society 
pi so distinsuished a lady. Major Bridgenorth heard 
of this growing intimacy with great pleasure, and he de- 
termined to repay the obli^tion^ as far as he could 
mthoutinuch hurt to hiftiselfTby interfering with all his 
influence, in behalf of her unfortunate husband. It was 
chiefly owing to Major Bridgenorth's mediation, that 
Sir Greoffrey's life was saved after Worcester battle.-— 
He obtained him permission to compound for his estate 
on easier terms than many who had been less obstinate 
in malignancy ; and, finally, when^ in order to raise the 
money to pay the composition, the Knight was obliged 
to sell a considerable portion of his patrimony. Major 
Bridgenorth became the purchaser, aiid that at a larger- 
price than had been paid to any cavalier under such cir- 
cumstances, 1^ a member of the Committee for Seques- 
tarations. It is true, the prudent committee-man did 
not, by any means, lose sight of his own interest in the 
transaction, for the price was, after all, very moderate, 
iftnd the property lay adjacent to Moultrassie Hall, the 
▼alue of which was at least trebled by the acquisitil^* 
Biit then it was also true, that the unfortunate owner 
must have submitted to much worse conditions, had th» 

!♦ 
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committee-man used, as others did, the fuH adv{^tag€s' 
inrhich his situation save him ; and Bridgenorth took, 
oredit to himself, and received it fromi)thers> forjiav-' 
ing, on this occasion, fairly sacrificed his inter^t to his 
liberality. ^ " 

Sir Geoffrey Peveril was of the same opinion, and the 
rather that Major firidgenorth seemed to endure his ex- 
altation with great moderation, and was disposed to shew 
tiim personally the same deference in thcTise of his for- 
tunes, whidi he had exhibited formerly in their early 
Hcquaintance. It is but justice to Major Bridgenorth to 
observe, that in this conduct. he paid respect as much to 
the misfortunes as to the pretensions of his far-descend- 
ed neighbour, and that, with the frank generosity of a 
blunt Englishman, he conceded points of ceremony about 
which hejiimself was indifferent, merely because he saw 
that his doing so gave pleasure to Sir Geoffrey. . ^ 

Peveril of the Peak did justice to his neighbour's de- 
licacy. In consideration of which he forgot many thing?. 
He forgot that Maj^r Bridgenorth was already in p<?(8- 
session oyer a fair third of his. estate, and had various 
pecuniary claims affecting the remainder, to the extent 
of one third more. He enaeavoured even to forget, what 
ii was still more difficult not to remember, the altered 
sjjtuation in which they and their mansions now stood to 
each other. 

Before the Civil War, the superb battlements and 
turrets of Martindale Castle, situated on a rock, of some 
eminence, looked down on the red brick-built hall, as 
it stole out from the green plantations, just as an oak in 
Martindale Ghas6 would have looked beside one of the 
stunted and formal young - beech-ti^ees with which 
Bridgenorth had graced his avenue ; but after the siege 
which we have commemorated, the enlarged and aug- 
mented Hall was as much predominant in the landscape 
over the shattered and blackened ruins of the Castle, of 
which only one wing was left habitable, as the youthful 
beech, in all its vigour .of shoot and bud, would shew to 
tjlp same aged oak stripped of its boughs, and rifted by 
lightning, one half laid m shivers on the gr6und> and 
ihe other remaining ^ blackened and ungraceful trunl^ 
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rent aB4 splintered, and without either life or leayes. 
Sir Geoffirej could not but feel> that the situation and 
prospects of the two neighbours were exchanged as dis- 
advantag^ouslv' for himself as the appearance of their 
mansions ; and that though the authority of the man in 
office under the Parliament, the sequestrator, and the 
committee-man, had been only exerted for the protec- 
tion of the cavalier and the malignant^ they would have 
been as effectual if applied to procure his utter ruin ; 
and that he was become a client, while hia neighbour 
was elevated into a patron. 

There were two considerations, besides the necessity 
of the case and the constant advice of his lady, which 
enabled Peyeri! of the Peak to endure> with some pa- 
tience, thia state of degradation. The first was, that 
the politics of Major Bridgenorth began, on many points, 
to assimilate themselves, to his own. As a Presbyteri-. 
an, he was not an. utter enemy to monarchy, and had 
been considerably shocked at the unexpected trial and 
execution of the King ; as a civilian and a man of pro- 
perty, he feared the domination of the military ; and 
tliough he wished not to see Charles restored by foi:ce 
of arms, yet he arrived at the conclusion, that to bring 
back the heir of the. royal family on such terms of com- 
position as might ensure the protection of those popular 
immunities and privileges for which the Long Parlia- 
ment had at first contended, would be the surest and 
most desirable termination to the mutations of state 
which had agitated Britain. Indeed, the Major's ideas 
on this point approached ^o nearjy those of his neigh- 
bour, that he had well nigh sui&red Sir GeoftVey, who 
had a finger in almost all the conspiracies of the Royal- 
ists, to involve him in the unfortunate rising of Penrud- 
dock and Groves, in the west, in which many of the 
.Presbyterian interest, as well as the cavalier party^ were 
engaged. And though his hs^bitual prudence eventu^Iy 
kept mm out of this and other dangers,. Major Bridge- 
Borth was considered, <iuring the last .years of Crom- 
well's domination, and the inter-regnum which succ^eed- 
ed, as a disaffected person, to the Commonwealth) and 
a favourer of Charles Stuart 
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. But besides diis approximatioii to the saiiie political 
opiuions> anottier bofnd of intimacj united the famjlies 
of the Castle and the Hall. Major Bridgenorth, for- 
taimte, and emiorenti j so in all his worldly transactions, 
ivas visited by severe and reiterated misfortaaesln his 
family^ and became, in this particular, aa^ object of ebift- 
passion to his poorer and more decjM^ed neighbour. Be- 
twixt, the breaking out of the Civil War and tiie Redto- 
ration, he lost successively a femily of no less than six 
children, apparently throtigh a. delicacy of constitution 
which cut off the little prattlers at the early age when 
^ey most -wind themselves around the hearts of tlie 
parents. 

In the beginning of theyear 1658, Major Brid^enorth 
wn^ childless; ere it ended, he bad a daughter, indeed > 
but her birth was purchased by the death of an affec- 
tionate wife, whose constitution had been exhausted by 
maternal ffrief, and by the anxious and harrowing re- 
flection, that from her tiie children they had lost (^riv- 
ed that delicacy of health, which proved unable to un- 
dergo the tear and wear of existence. The same voice 
which told Bridgenorth that he was father of a living 
child, (it was the friendly voice of Lady Peveril,) com- 
municated to him the melancholy intelligence that he 
was no longer a husband. The feelings of Major Bridge- 
north were strong and deep, rather than hasty and ve- 
hement ; and his grief assumed the form of a sullen 
stupor, from which neither the friendly remonstrances 
of Sir Geoffrey, who did not fail to be with his neigh- 
bour at this distressing conjuncture, even though he 
kn^w he must meet the Presbyterian pastor, Tior the 
ghostly exhortations of this latter person, were able to 
rouse the unfortunate widower. 

\t length Lady Peveril, with the ready invention of 
a female sharpened by the sight of distress and the feel- 
ings of sympathy, tried on the sufferer one of those ex- 
periments by which grief is often awakened from des- 
pondency into tears. She placed in Bridgenorth's arms 
the infant whose birth had cost him so dear, and con- 
jured him to remember that his Alice was not yet dead, 
since she survived in the helpless child she had left to 
his paternal care. 
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** Take her aniaj**— take her awaj !" said the unhap- 
pj soaa, and they were the first words ,he had spoken ; 
V let me not look on her*— it is but another blossom that 
has bloomed to fade, and the tree that bore it will never 
flourish more !** 

He almost threw the child into Lady Peveril's arms, 
placed his haiids beforcf his face, and wept aloud. Ladj 
Feveril dM not saj, " Be comforted,** but she veiitured 
to promise that the blossom should ripen to fruit. 

*VNever, never!" said Bridgenorth ; *' t^ke the un- 
happy child away, and let me only know when I. shall 
wear black for her«-—Wear black !" he exclaimed, in- 
terrupting himself, " what otiier colour shall I wear dur- 
ing the remainder of my life ?" 

•* I wiB take the child for a season," said Lady Pcv- 
erilj *' since the sight of her is so painful to you ; and 
Hie little Alice shsdl share the nursery of our Julian, 
until it shall be pleasure and not pain for you to look on 
her." * 

** That b^ur will never <;orae," said the unhappy fa* 
ihcr 5 •* her doom is written — she will follow the rest— - 
God's will be done.— Lady, I thank you-— I trust her to 
Ydur care | and I tiiank God that my eye shall not see 
her d^ing. aggies.'* 

Without detaining the reader's attention* longer on 
this painful theme, it is enough to say that the Lady 
Peveril did undertake the duties of a moilier to the little 
orphan ; and perhaps it was owin^, in a great measure, 
to her judicious treat nient of the* infant uiat it's feeble 
life was preserved, since the glimmering 9f$ttk might 
probably have been altogether smothered, h9,d it, like 
the Major's forlner children, undergone the over«care 
and over-nursing of a mother rendefred nervously cau- 
tious and anxious by so many successive losses. The 
lady was the more ready t» undertake this charge, thitt 
she herself had lost two infant children ; and imat she 
attributed tiie preservation of the third, now a fine 
healthy child ot three year's old» to Julian's being sub- 
jected to rather a different coarse of diet- and treat- 
ment than was then generalljr- practised, ^e resolved 
to fallow the same regimen witA the little orphan which 
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she had observed in the case of her own boy, and it was 
equally successful. By a more sparing use of medicine, 
' by a bolder admission of fresh air, by a firm yet cau- 
tious attennon t6 encourage rather than to supersede 
the exertions of snature, the puny infant, under the care 
of an excellent nurse, gradually improved in strength 
and in liveliness. 

Sir Geoffrey, like most men of his frank and good- 
natured disposition, was naturally fond of children, and 
so much compassioned tlie sorrows of his neighbour, 
that he entirely forgot his being a Presbyterian, until it 
became necessary that the inrant should be christened 
by a teacher of that persuasion. 

This was a trying case— the fatbei* seemed incapable 
of giviftg direction, and that the threshold of Martindale 
Castle should be violated by the heretical -step of a dis- 
senting clergyman, was matter of horror to its orthodox 
owner. He had seen the famous Hugh Peters, with a 
Bible in one hand and a pistol in the other, ride in 
triumph through the court-door when Martindale was 
surrendered, and the bitterness pf that hour had enter- 
ed like iron into his soul Yet such was Lady Pcveril's 
influence over the prejudices of her husband, that he 
was induced to connive at the ceremonytaking place in 
a remote garden-house, which was not properly within 
the precincts of the Castle-wall. The Lady even dared 
to be present while the ceremony was performed by the 
reverend Master Solsgrace who had once preached a 
Bermon of three hours length before the House of Com- 
mons> lipon a thanksgiving occasion after the relief of 
Exter. Sir Goeffrey Peveril took care to be absent the 
whole day from the Castle, and it was only from the 
great interest which he took in the washing, perfuming, 
and as it were purification of the sumiher-house, that it 
could have been guessed he knew any thing of what had 
tak^n place in it. 

But, whatever prejudices the good Knight might en- 
tertain against his neighbour's form of religion, they 
did not in any way influence his feelings towards him 
as a sufferer under severe affliction. The mode in 
nrhicb he shewed his sympathy was rather siBgular> but 
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exactly suited the character of both» and the terms on 
which the J stood with each other. 

Morning after mornins the good Baronet made Monl- 
trassie Hall the termination ofnis walk or ride, and said 
a single word of kindness as he passed. Sometimes he 
entered the old parlour where the proprietor sate in so* 
litarjr ' wretchedness and despondencj; hut more fre- 
quently, (for Sir Geoffrey did not pretend to great ta- 
lents qX conversation,) he paused on the terrace, and 
stopping or halting his horse by the latticed window, said 
aloud to the melancholy inmate, " How is it with you, 
Master Brid^enorth*? (the Knight would never acknow- 
ledge his nei^bour's military rank of mi^or ;) I just 
looked in to bid you keep a good heart, man, and to tell 
you that Julian is well, and little Alice is well, and all 
are well at Martindale Castle." 

A deep sigh, sometimes coupled with " I thank you. 
Sir Geoffrey ; my srateful duty waits on Lady Peveril," 
was generally Bndgenorth's only answer. But the 
news was received on the one part with the kindness 
which was designed upon the other ; it gradually became 
less painful and more interesting : the lattice window 
was never closed, nor was the leathern easy chair, which 
stood next to it, ever empty, when the usual hour of the 
Baronet's momentary visit approached. At length the 
expectation of that passing minute became the pivot upon 
which the thoughts of poor Bridgenorth turned during alt 
the rest of the day. Most men have known the influence 
of such brief but ruling moments at some period of their 
lives. The moment when a lover passes the window of 
his mistress^— the moment when the epicure hears the 
dinner-bell, is. that into which is crowded the whole in- 
terest of the day— the hours which precede it are spent 
in anticipation ; the hours which follow, in reflection ok 
what has passed ; and fancy dwelling on each brief cir- 
cumstance, gives to seconds the duration of minutes, im 
ininutes that of hours. Thus seated in his lonely chair« 
Bridgenorth could catch at a distance the stately step 
of Sir Geoffrey, or the heavy tramp of his war-horse 
Black Hastines, which had borne him in many an ac- 
tion ; he Qould hear the hum of <* The King shall enjo^ 
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his own again," or the habitual whistle of ** Ctickolds 
and Roundheads/' die into reverential silence; jis the 
Knight approached the mansion of affliction f and then 
came the strong hale voice of the huntsman-soldier with 
its usual greetinr. 

Bj degrees, ^e communication became somethiiiff 
more protracted, as Major Bridgenofth's grief, like aU 
human feelings, lost its overwhelming violence^ and per- 
mitted hiip to attiend, in some degree, to whet passed 
around him, to discharge various duties which pressed 
themselves, and to give a share of attention to the situ- 
ation of the country, distracted as it was by the contend- 
ing factions, whose strife only terminated in the Resto- 
ration. Still, however, though slowly recovering frem 
the effects of the shock which he hid sustained, Alajor 
BridsenOrth felt himself as yet unable to make up his 
mind to the effort necessary to see his infant; and 
though separated by so brief a space from the being in 
whose existence he was more interested than in any 
thing the world afforded, he only made himself acquaint- 
ed with the windowst)f the apartment where little Alice 
was lodged, and was often observed to watch them from 
the terrace, as they brightened in the evening under the 
influence of the setting sun. In truth, though a stronj^- 
minded roan in most respects, he was unable to lay aside 
the ^oomj impression that this remaining pledge of af- 
fection was soon to be conveyed to that grave which 
had already devoured all besides which was dear to him ; 
and he awaited in miserable suspense the moment when 
he should hear that symptoms of the fatal malady had 
begun to shew themselves. 

But the voice of Peveril continued to be that of a com- 
forter, until the month of April, 1660, when it sudden- 
ly assumed a new and different tone- " The King shall 
enjoy his own again, '^ far from ceasing, as the hasty 
tread of Black Hastings came up the avenue, bore bur- 
then to the clatter of his hoofs on the paved court-yard, 
as Sir Oeoffrey sprang from his great war-saddle, now 
once more garnished with pistols of two feet in length, 
and, armed with steel-cap, back and breast, and a trun- 
cheon in his hand, he rushed into the apartment of the 
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a^toriishedlViajor, with his eyes sparklingrft^d His cheek 
inflamed, as he called out,*—" Up ! up, npighbour ! No 
time now to mope, in the chimney-corner. Where is 
your buff-coat aind broadsword, man?- Take the true 
side once in your life, and mend past mistakes, . The 
King is all lehity, man,-r*4ill royal nature and mercy. 
I will get your full pardon.'.' 

•* What tneans all this ?" said Bridgenorth — " is all 
well with you— all well at Martindale Castle, Sir Geof- ' 
frey?" 

" Well as you could wish them, Alice and Julian, 
and all. ' But 1 have n^wsworth twenty of that— rMonk 
has declared at London against those stinking scoun- 
drels the Rump. Fairfax is up in Yorkshire^^for the 
King'-^for the King, man I Churthmien, Presbyterians 
and all, ai*e in buft and baudelier for King Charles. I 
h^v^^ a letter from Fairfax to secure Derby arid Chester- 
fielcF, with all the men I can make. D— ahim, fine that 
I should take orders from him ! But never mind tliat 
— aVl are frieiids now, aiid you and I, gt>od neighbour, 
will charge abreast, as good neighbours sboul a. See 
there, read— tead—read^— and then boot and saddle in 
an instant* * 

* Hey for cayaliers-^hp for cavaliers, 
Pr«y for cavaliers, 

Duba-dub.'dub a-diit, 

Have at o^d Bvel?abub, 
Oliver shakes in- his bier." 

After thundering forth this elegant efifusion of loyal 
enthusiasm, the sturdy cavalier's heart became too full. 
He threw himself in a seatj and exclaiming, •* Did ever 
I think to live to see this happy day!" hie wept, to his 
'mn surprise, as much, as to that of Bridgenorth. 

Upon considering the crisis in which the country was 
placed, it appeared to Major Bridgenorth ,^ as it had done 
to Fairfax^ and other leaders pf the Presbyterian party, 
that their frank embracing of theToyal interest was the 
wisest and most patriotic measure which they could^ 
adopt in the circumstances^ when all ranks and classes 
of men were seeking refuge from tlie uncertainty and 

VOL. t.— ^2 
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varied oppression attending the repeated contests be- 
tween the factions of Westminster Hall 'and of Wal- 
lingford House. Accordingly/ he joined witii Sir Geof- 
ifrey, with less enthusiasm indeed,, but with equal sin- 
cerity, taking such measures as seemed proper to se- 
cure their part of the country oh the King's behalf, 
which was as effectually and peaceably executed as in 
other parts of England. The neighbours were both at 
Chesterfield when the news arrived that the King wiw 
landed in England ; and Sir GeoiFrey instantly announ- 
ced his purpose of waiting upon his Majesty, even be- 
fore his return to the Castle of Martindale. 

" Who knows, neighbour," he said, **whether Sir Geof- 
frey Peveinl will ever return to Martindale ? Titles 
must be going amongst them yonder, and I hav^ deser- 
ved something among the rest — ^Lord Peveril would 
sound well— or stay. Earl of Martindale^ — ho, not of 
Martindale — Earl of the Peak»-^Mean while, trust your 
affairs to me-— T will see you secured— I. would you had 
'been no Presbyterian, neighboiir'^a knighthood, — I 
mean a knight-bachelor, not a knight-baronet,— 7Would 
have served your tarn well."- 

" I leave these things to my betters. Sir Geoffrey,'* 
said the Major, •' and desire nothing so earnestly as to 
find all well at Martindale when I return." 

" You will-^you will find them all well," said the Ba- 
ronet; "Julian, Alice, Lady Peveril, and all of them— 
bear my commendations to them, and kiss them all, 
neighbour, Lady Peveril and all»— you may kiss a Coun- 
tess when I come back ; all will go well with you now 
you are turned honest man.'* 

, «* I always meant to be so, Sir Geo^rey," said Bridge- 
north, calmly. 

<| Well, well, well — ^no offence meant," said th,?. 
Kniffht, ** all is well now— so you to Moultrassie-Hali, 
andl to Whitehall. Said I well/ aha! So ho, mine 
host, a stoup of Canar j^ to the King!s health ere we get 
to horse— 'I forgot, neighb'tfur-— you drink no healths." 

^' I wish the King's health as sincerely as if I drank 
a gallon to it," replied the Major;/* and I wish you. 
Sir Geoffrey, all succ^s on your journey and on your 
feturn." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Why theii, we will have bedlowing of beeves,- 
BrotChing of barrels, brandishiug of ftpig^gots i 
Blood shafl flow free)y» but it shall be }(ore 
Of herds and 6ocks, and venison and, poultry, 
Join'd to tbe brave hearts-b)6od of John-a-Barieycorn. 

Old Flay, 

WRATisvER rewards Charles might have condescend- 
ed to bestow in acknowledgment of the sufferings and 
loyaltj of Peveril of the Peak, he had none in his dis- 
posal equal to the pleasure which Providence had re- 
served for Bridgenorth on his return to Derbyshire. 
The exertion to which he had been summoned, had had 
the usual. effect of restoring to a certain extent the ac- 
tivity and energy of his character, and he felt it would 
be unbecoming to relapse into the state of lethargic me- 
lancholy from which it had roused him. Time also had 
its usual effect in mitigating the subjects of his regret ; 
and when he had passed one day at the Hall, in regret- 
ting that he could not expect the indirect news of his . 
daughter's health, which Sir Geoffrey used to cuimmu- 
nicate in his almost daily call, he reflected that it would 
be in every respect becoming that he should pay a per- 
sonal visit at Martindale Castle, carry thither the re- 
membrances of the knight to his lady, assure her of his 
health, and satisfy himself respecting that of his daugh- 
ter. He-arliied himself for the worst— he called to re- 
collection the thin cheeks, faded eye, wasted hand, pal- 
lid lip, which had marked the decaying health of all his 
former infknts 

•* I shall see," he said, " these signs of mortality once 
more — I shall once more see a beloved being to whom I 
have given birth gliding to the grave which ought to in- 
close me long berore her. No matter — ^it is unmanly so 
long to shrink from that which- must be— God's will be 
done " 
He wen^t) accordingly, on the subsequent morning, to 
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Mi^rtindale Castle, and gave the ladj the welcome as- 
surances of her husband's safety, and df his hopes of 
prefermerit. 

" For the first, may Almighty God be praised T' said 
the Lady Peveifil ; •* and be the other as our gracious 
and restored Sovereign may will it. We afe great 
enough for our means, and have means sufficient for 
contentment, though not for splendour. And now I see, 
goo<i( Master Bridgenortl|> the folly of putting faith in 
idle presentiments of evil. - So often had Sir Geoffrey's ^ 
repeated attempts in favour of the Stuarts led him into 
new misfortunes, that when; the other morning, I saw 
him once more dressed in his fatal armour, and heard 
the long silent sound of his trumpet, H seemed to me as 
if I saw his shroud* and heard his ^d^ath-knelL. 1 say 
this to yoii, good neighbour, the rather because 1 fear 
your own mind has been harrassed with anticipations of 
impending calamity, which it may please God to avert 
in your case as it has done in mine ; and here conies a 
sight which bears good assurance of it.'* 

The door of the apartment opened as she^ spoke, and 
two lovely children entered* The eldest, Julian Peye- 
ril, a fine boy betwixt four and five years old, led in his 
hand, with an air of dignifiiwl support atid attention, a 
little girl of eighteen ' months, wno rolled and tottered 
along, keeping nerself with difficulty upright by the as- 
sistance ot her elder J stronger, and masculine compa- 
nion. 

liridgenorth cast a hasty and fearful glance upon Die 
countenance of his daughter, and even in that glimpse, 
perceived, with exquisite delight, that his fears were un- 
founded. He caught her in his arms, pressed her to/his 
heartland the cl)j)d, though at first aliirmed at the ve- 
hemence of bis caresses, presently, as if prompted by 
nature, smiled in reply to them. Again he heli her at 
some distance from liim, and examined her more atten- 
tively? he satisfied himself that the complexion of the 
young cherub he had in his arms was not the hectic tinge 
of disease; but the clear hue of ruddy health ; and that 
though her little frame was flight, it was firm and springy. 
<* I did ttot think^ tWt it could have been thus," he 
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said> looking to Lady Peveril» who had sat observing 
the scene with great. pleasure ; '' but praise be to God ia 
the first instance,, and uext» ttiank to jou, madam, who 
have been his instrument." 

'* Julian must lose his plaj-fellow now, I suppose ?" 
said the ladj; // but the Iiall is not distant, and I will 
see my little charge often. Qatne Martha, the house- 
keeper $it Moultrassie, has sense, and is careful. I will 
tell her the rules I have observed with little Alice« 
and—" 

" God forbid mj girl should ever come to Moultrassie^" 
said Major. Bridgi&north hastily; " it has beeii^fhe grave 
of her race* The air of the low grounds suited them 
not— K)r there is perhaps a fate connected with the man- 
sion. I will seeK for her some other place of abode." 

'* That you shall not, under your favour be it spoken. 
Major Bridgenorth," answered the ladj. ** If you do 
so, we must suppose that yoii are undervaliiing my quali- 
ties as a nurse. If she goes not to her father's house, 
she shall not quit mine. I will keep the little lady as a 
pledge of her safety and my own skill ; and since you 
are afraid of the damp of the low grounds, I hope you 
^^wiH come here frequently to visit her." 

This was a proposal which went to the heart of Major 
Bridgenorth. It was precisely the point which he would 
have given, worlds to arrive at, but which he saw no 
chance of attaining. 

It is too well known, that those whose families are 
long, pursued by such a fatal disease as existed in his, 
become, it may be said, superstitious respecting its fatal 
efiectsy^ and jLScribe to place, circumstance, and indivi- 
dual care, much more perhaps than these can in any 
case contribute to avert the fatality of constitutional dis- 
temper. Lady peveril was aware that this was pecu- 
liarly the impression of her neighbour ; that ^he depres- 
sion of his spirits, the excess of his care, the feverishness 
of his apprenensions, the restraint and gloom of the soli- 
tude in which he dwelt, were really calculated to pro- 
duce the evil which most of all he dreaded. She pitied 
him, she felt for him, she was grateful for formep.. pro- 
tection received at his hands — she had become interested 

' 2* 



in the child itself. What ifemale fails to feel such isir 
ierest In the helpless creature she has tended ? And to 
sum the whole tip, the dame had a share* of human vani- 
ty; and being a sort of Lady Bountiful in her waj, (for 
the character was not then confined to the old and the 
fooiish,) she was proud of the skill b^ which she had 
averted the probaole attacks of hereditary malady, so 
inveterate^ in the family of Bridgenorth. It needed not 
perhaps, in other cases, that so many reasons should be 
assigned for an act of neighbourly humanity; but civiF 
w&r had^o lately torn the country asunder, and broken 
all the usual ties of vicinage and good neighbourhood, 
that it was unusual to see them preserved among per'- 
sons of different political opinions. « 

Major Bridgenorth himself felt this ; and while the 
tear of joy in his eye showed how gladly he would ac- 
>cept Lady Peveril s proposal, he could not help stating 
the obvious inconveniences attendant upon her scheme, 
though it was in the tone of one who would gladly hear 
them over-ruled. " Madam,** he said, " your kindness 
makes me the happiest and most thankf\ir of men; but 
can it be consistent with your owii convenience ? Sir 
Geoffrey has his' opinions on many points, which have 
dififerea, and probably do still differ, from mine. He is 
high-born, and I of middUng parentage only. He uses 
the Church sertice, and I the Catechism or the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster—" 

" I hope you will find prescribed in neither of them,** 
daid the Lady Peveril, " that I may not be a mother to 
your motherless child.- 1 trust. Master* Bridgenorth, 
the joyful Restoration of his Majesty, a work Wrought 
by the direct hand of Providence, may be the means of 
closing and healing all civil and religious dissensions 
among us, and that, instead of showing the superior pu- 
rity of our faith, by persecuting those who think other- 
wise from ourselves on doctrinal points, we will endea- 
vour Ho show its real Christian tendency, by emulating 
each other in actions of ^ood-will towards man, as the 
best way of showing our Idve to God.'* 

" Your ladyship speaks what your own kind heart 
dictates/* answered Bridgenorth> who had his own share 
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ef' the nafrojv-mindednegs of the time ; *• and sure am I, 
that if all who call themselves loyalists and cavaliers, 
thought like yott— and like my friend Sir Geoffrey — 
(this he added after a moment^s paase^ being perhaps 
rather complimentary than sincere)— we, who-thought 
it our duty in time past to take aj-ms for freedom of con- 
science, and against arbitrary power, might now sit 
down in peace and contentment. But I wot not how it 
may fall. You have sharp and hot spirits amongst you ; 
I will not say our power was always moderately used, 
and revenge IS &weet to the race oi falleq Adam.*' * 
. •' Come, Master Bridgenorth,** said the Lady Peveri! 
gaily, *' these evil omenings do but point out conclusions 
whi^ch, unless they were so anticipated, are most ud- 
Ukely to come topass. You know what Shakespeare say^: 

•To fly the boar before the bow pnrsii^s, 

Were to inoenec Uie boar to tbilonr U8» , 

And mjtke pursuits when he did mAr^n no chase? 

But I crave your pardon — it is so long since we havfe 
met, that I forgot you love no play books." 

•'With reverence to your ladyship," said Bridgenprth^ 
•* I were much to blame did 1 need the idle words of a 
Warwickshire stroller, to teach me my grateful duty to 
your ladyship on this occasion, which appoints me to be 
directed by you in all things which my conscience will 
permit." 

«* Since you permit pie such influence, then," replied 
the Ladv Peveril* ** I shall be moderate in exercisinff 
it^ in order that 1 may, in my domination at least, ^ive 
yon a favourable impression of the new order of things. 
So, if you will be a subject of mine for one day, neigh- 
bour, I am going, at my lord and husband's command, 
to issue out my warrants to invite the whole neighbour- 
hood to a solemn feast at the Castle, upon Thursday next; 
and I not only pray you to be personally present your- 
self, but to prevail on .your worthy pastor, and such 
neighbours and friends, high and low, as may think in 
yeur own wajr, to meet with, the rest of the neighbour- 
hood , to rejoice on this joyful occasion of the King's 
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Restoration, ABd thereby to sh^w that w^e ari^ to be 
henceforward a united people.** 

The parliamentarian Major was considerably embar- 
rassed by this proposal. He looked upward, and down- 
ward, and around, cast his eye first to the oak-carved 
ceiling, and anon fixed it upon the floor ; then drew it 
around the room till it lighted on his child, tlie .sight of 
whom suggested another and a better train of reflections 
than ceiling and floor had. been able to supply. 

•* Mada\n," he said, *• 1 have long been a stranger to 
festivity, perhaps from constitutional melancholy, per- 
haps from the depression which is natural to a desolate 
an4 deprived man, in whose ear mirth is marred, like a 
pleasant air when performed on a mistuned instrument. 
j3ut though neither my thoughts nor temperament are 
Jovial or Mercurial, it becomes roe to ; be grateful to 
Heaven for the good he has sent ml? by the means of 
your ladyship. David, the man after God's owir heart, 
did wash ana eat bread when his beloved child was re- 
moved! — mine is restored to me, and shall I not show 
gratitude under a blessing, when he showed resignation 
under an affliction? Madam, I will wait on your gra- 
cious invitation with acceptance ; and such of my 
friends with whom I may possess influence, and whose 
presence your ladyship may desire, shall accompany 
me to the festivi^ty, that our Israel maybe as one people. 

Having spoken these words with an aspect which be- 
longed more tp a martyr than to a guest bidden to a fes- 
tival, and having kissed, and solemnly blessed his little 
girl,'MQJor Bridgeiiorth took his departure for Moul- 
trassie Hall. » 



CHAPTER III. 

Here's neither want of- ppetite nor mouths ; 
Pi.y ileaveii ne be mn scant of Oical ormirlh ! 

Old Play. 

Even upon ordinary occassions, and where means 
were ample, a great entertainment in those days was 
not sucli a sinecure as in modern times, when the lady 
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who presides has hut to intimate to her menials the day 
and houi* when she wills it to take place. At that sim- 
ple peiiod> the lady was expected to enter deeply into 
the arrangement and provision of the whole affair ; and 
from a little gallery, which communicated with her own 
private apartmentj and looked down upon the kitchen, 
her shrill: voice was to be heard, from* time to time, like 
that of the warning spirits in a tempest* rising above 
the clash of pots and stew-pans — ^the creaking of spits 
— the clattering of marrow-bones and cleavers — ^the 
scolding of cooks-;— and all the other various kiflds of 
din which form an accompaniment to the dressing a 
large dinner. 

Sut all this toil and anxiety was more than doubled 
in the case of the approaching feast fit Martindale cas- 
tle, where the presiding Genius ef the festivity was 
scarce provided with adequa'te means to carry her hos- 
pitable purpose into effect- The tyrannical conduct of 
husbands, in such cases, is universal; and I scarce 
know one house-holder of my acquaintance who has not, 
on some ilt-omened and most inconvenient season, an- 
nounced suddenly to his innocent help-mate, that he had 
invited 

•< Some odious Major Rock, 
, To drop in kt six o'clock," > 

to the great discompodure of the lady, and tlie discredit 
perhaps of her domestit arrangements. 

Peveril of the Peak was still more thoughtless ; for he 
had directed his lady to invite the whole honest men of 
the •neighbourhood to make good cheer at Martindaie 
Castle, in hononr of the blessed Restoration of his most 
Sacred Majesty, without precisely explaining where the 
provisions were to come from. The deer-park had lain 
waste ever since the siege j the dove-cot could do little 
to furnish forth such an entertainment ; the fish-ponds, 
it is true, were well provided, (which. the neighbouring 
Presbyterians noted as a suspicious circumstance ;) and 
game was to be had for the shooting, upon the extensive 
heatibs and hills of Derbyshire. But these were but the 
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secondry parts of a banquet; and the house-steward and 
bailiff^ Lady Peveril's onlj coadjutors and counsellors^ 
could not agree how the butcher mealJ — ^the most sub- 
etantial part, or, as it were, the main body of the enter- 
tainment*— was to be supplied. Th0 house-steward 
threatened the sacrifice of a fine joke of young bullocks^ 
which the bailifiT/^ho pleaded the necessity of their ag- 
ricultural services, tenaciously resisted f and liady 
Peveril's good and dutiful nature did not prevent her 
from making some impatient reflections on the want of 
consideration of her absent Knight,, who had thus 
thoughtlessly placed her in so embarrassing a situation • 

These reflections were scarcely jiist, if a man is only 
responsible for such resolutions as he adopts when he is 
fuUy master of himself. Sir Geoffrey's loyalty, like 
that of many persons in his situation, had, "by. dint of 
hopes and fears, victories and defeats, struggles and 
sufferings, all arising^ out of the same moving cause, and 
turning, as it were, on the same pivot, acquired the 
character of an intense and entliusiastic passion ; and 
the singular and surprising change bf fortune, by which 
his highest wishes were not only gratified, but fer ex- 
ceeded, occasioned for some time a kind of drunkenness 
of loydl rapture which seemed to pervade the whole 
kingdom. Sir Geoffrey had seen Charles and his bro- 
thers, and had been received by the merry monarch 
with that graceful, and at the same time f^ank, urbanity 
by which he conciliated all who approached him; the 
Knight's services and merits had been fully acknow- 
ledged, and recompense had been hinted at, if not ex- 
pressly promised. Was it for Peveril of the Peak, in 
the jubilee of his spirits, to consider how Ms wife was 
to find beef and mutton to feast his neighbours ? 

Luckily, however, for the embarrassed lady, there ex- 
isted some one who had composure of mirid sufficient to 
forsee this difficulty; Just as she had made up her 
mind^ very reluctantly, to become debtor to Major 
Bridgenorth for thesum necessary to carry' her husband*s 
commands into effect, and whilst she was bitterly re- 
gretting this departure from the strickhess of her usual 
economy, the steward, \yho, by the bye, had not been 
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absolutelj sober since the news of the King's landing at 
Dover, burst into* the apartment, snapping his fingers, 
and shewing more marts of delight than was quite con- 
sistent with tiie dignity of my lady's large parlour. 

•* What means l£is, Whitalcer ?" said the lady, some- 
what peeyishly ;^ for she w;a8 interrupted in the com- 
mencement 01 a letter to her neighbour on the unplea- 
sant business of the proposed loan,-—'* Is it to be alwayS' 
thus witb you 3 — Xye you dreaming ?" 

" A vision of good omen, I trust," said the steward, 
with a triumphant floi^rish of the hand ; " far better tttan 
Pharoah's, though, like his, it be of fat kine.'* 

" I pr'ythee be plain, roan,'* said the lady, "or fetch 
some one who can speak to purpose.'^ 

"Why, odds-my-iife, madam," ^aid tlie steward, 
**mine errand can spealc for itself.. Do you not hear 
them low ? Do you not hear them bleat ? A yoke of fat ox- 
en^ and half ascore prime wethers* The castid is victuall- 
ed for this bout let them storm when they will ; and Gki- 
thenll may have his damned Mains ploughed to the b ot." 

The lady, without further questoning her elated 
domestic, rose and Went to the window, there she cer- 
tainly beheld the oxen and sheep which had given rise 
to Whitaker's exultation. " Wnence come they ?" said 
she in some surprise. 

" Let them construe that who can," answered Whita* 
ker ; " the fellow, who drove theni was a west-country- 
maa,.and only said they came from a friend to help to 
furnish out your ladvship's entertainment; the maa 
would not stay to driMK— 1 am sorry he would not stay 
to drink— -I crave your ladyship's pardon for n<rt keep*^ 
ing him by the ears to drink— it was not jny fault." 

** That I'll be sworn it was not," said the lady^ 

** Nay^^^madam, by CU-, I assure you it was not," 
said the zealous. steward ; J' for rather than the Castle 
shonld lose credit, I drunk his health myself in double 
ale, though I had had my morning draught already* !• 
tell you flie naked truth, my lady, by G— ." 

"It was no great compulsion, I suppose," said the 
lady ;" but, Whitaker^ suppose you should shew your 
joy on such, occasions^ by drinking and sweiuring a little 
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less, rather than a little more, would it not be^ aa well, 
think you?'* -^ 

«« I crave jour ladyship's pardon," said Whitaker, 
with much reverence ; " 1 hope I know my place. I 
am your ladyship's poor servant ; and I know it does not 
become me to drink and swear like your ladyship— that 
is, like his honour. Sir Geoffrey,. I would say. But I 
pray you, if I am not t^ drink and swear after my de- 
gree, how are men to know l^everil of the l*eak's stew- 
ard;— ^nd I may say butler too, since I have had the 
keys of the celler ever since old Spiggots was^hot dead 
on the north'West turret, with a blacK jack in his hand, 
—I say, how is an old cavalier like me to be known 
from those cuckoldy Round-heads that do nothing but 
fa^t and pray, if we are not to drink and swear accord- 
ing to our degree ?" 

The lady was silent, for she well knew speech avail- 
ed nothing; and, after a moment's pause, proceeded to 
intimate to the steward that she would have the per- 
sons, whose names were marked in a written paper, 
which she delivered to him, invited to the approaching 
banquet. 

Whitaker, instead of receiving the list with the mute 
acquiescence of a modern Major Domo, carried it into 
the recess of one of the windows, and, adjusting his 
spectacles, began to read it to himself. The first names 
being those of distin^ished cavalier families in the 
neighbourhood, he muUered over in a tone of approba^ 
tion — ^paused and pshawed at that of Bridgenorth^—yet 
acquiesced, with the observation, " But he is a good 
neighbour, so it may pass for once." But when he read 
the name and surnameofNehemiahSoIsgrace, the Pres- 
byterian paVson, Whitaker's patience altogether forr 
sook him ; and he declare^ he would as soon throw him- 
self into Eldon-hole, as consent that the intrusive old 
puritan howlet, who had usurped the pulpit of a sound 
orthodox divine, should ever darken the gates of Martin- 
dale Castle by any message or mediation of his. *^ The 
false crop-eared nypocrites," cried he, with a heeirty 
bath, ** have had their turn of the good weather. The 
sun is on our side of the hedge now, and we will pay 
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off old scores, as sure as my name is Richard Whita- 
ker." 

** You presume on your long services, Whitaker, and 
on your master's absence, or 'you had not dared to use 
me thus," said the lady. 

The unwonted agitation of her voice attracted the at- 
tention of the refractory steward, notwithstanding his 
present state of eleVation ; but he no sooner saw that 
her eye glistened, and her cheek reddened, than his ob- 
fitancy was at'once subdued. ^* A murrian on me," he 
said, " but I have made mjr lady angry in good earnest ! 
and that is an unwonted sight for to see.-— I crave your 
pardon, my lady ! It was not poor I)icfc Whitaker dis- . 
puted your honourable commands, but only that second 
draught of dottble ale. We have put a double stroke of 
malt to it, as your ladyship well knows, ever since the 
happy Restoration. To he sure I hate a fanatic as I 
do the oloven foot of Satan ; bat then your honourable 
ladyship hath a right to invite Satan himself, cloven 
foot and all to Martindale Castle ; and to send me to 
hell's-gate with a billet of invitation^ — and so your will 
shall be done.'* 

The invitations were sent round accordingly, in all 
due form ; and one of the bullocks was sent down to be 
roasted whole at the market-place of a little village cal- 
led Martindale-Mottltrassie, which stood considerabljr 
to the eastward both of the Castle and Hall, from which 
it took its double name, at about an equal distance from 
both ; so that suppose a line drawn from one manpr, 
house to the other, to be the base of a triangle, the vil- 
lage would have occupied the salient angle. As the 
said village, since the late transference of a part of Pe- 
veril's property, belonged to Sir Geoffrey and U> 
Bridg^north, in nearly equal portions, the lady judg- 
ed it not proper to dispute the right of the latter 
to add some hogsheads of beer to the popular fet- 
tivity. 

In the meanwhile, she could not but suspect the Ma- 
jor of beinff the unknown friend who had relieved her 
' from the dilemma jtrising from the want of provisions ; 
and she esteemed herself happy when-a visit from him, 
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on the day preceding the proposed entertainment, gi^ve 
her, as she thought, an opportunity of expressing her 
gratitude. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Ko, sir — i will Hot pledge— I'm oneof Uiofle ' 

Who think g^ood wine needs neiher bush nor preface 
To make it ^welcome . Ifyou. doubt my word, ,. 
Fill the quart-cup and see if I will choke on*t. 

OldPlajf. 



IV ERE was a serious gravity of expression in the dis- 
clamation with which Major Bridg^horth replied to the 
thanks tendered to him by Lady Peveril, for the suply 
of provisions which had reached her Castle so opportune- 
ly. He seemed first not to be aware iKrhat she alluded 
to, and when she explained the circumstance, he pro- 
tested so seriously that he had no shi^re in the benefit 
conferred, that Lady Peveril was compelled to believe 
him ; the rather that, being a man of a plain downright 
character, affecting no refined delicacy of sentiment, 
and practising almost a qualer-like sincenty of expres* 
sion, it would have been much contrary tonis seneral 
character to have made such a disavowal, unless it were 
founded in trtith. 

«*My present visit to you, madam,'' said he, "had 
indeed some reference to the festivity of to-morrow." 
Lady Peveril listened, but as her visitor seemed to find 
some difficulty in expressing himself, she was compell- 
ed to ask an explanation. 

" Madam," said the Major, '' you are not perhaps en- 
tirely ignorant that the more tender-conscienced among 
us have scruples at certain practices, so general amongst 
your people at times of rejoicing, that you may be said 
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to insist upon them as articles of faith, or at Uasi great- 
ly to resent their omission." 

"I trust. Master Bridgenorth," said the Lady Pe- 
veril, not fully comprehending the drift of his discourse 
** that we shall, as your entertainers, carefully avoid 
all allusions or reproaches founded on past misunder- 
standing,'* 

** We would expect no less, madam from your can- 
dour and courtesy," said Bridgenorth ; ** but 1 perceive 
you do not fully understand me. To be plain, then, 
I allude to the fashion of drinking healths, and pledg- 
ing each other in draughts of strong liquor, which most 
amons us consider as a superfluous and sinful provoking 
of each other to debauchery, and the excessive use of 
strong drink ; and which, besides, if derived, as learn- 
ed divines have supposed, from the custom of the blind- 
ed iPasans, who made libations and invoked idols when 
they drank, may be justly said to have something in it 
heathenish, and allied to demon-woxship." 

The lady had already hastily considered all the topics 
which ^^e likely to induce discord into the proposed 
festivity, but this very ridiculous, yet fatal discrepancy, 
betwixt the manners jof the parties on convivial occa- 
sions, had entirely escaped ner. She endeavoured to 
sooth the objecting party, whose brows were knit like 
*one who had fixed an opinion by which he was determ- 
ined to abide. 

" I grant," she said, " my good neighbour, that this 
custom is at least idle, and may be prejudicial if it leads 
to excess in the use of liquor, which is apt enough to 
tkke place without such conversation. But 1 think, 
when it hajh not this consequence, it is a thing indiffer- 
ent, affords an unanimous mode of expressing our good 
wishes to our friends, and our loyal auty to our sove- 
reign ; and, without meaning to put any force upon the 
inclination of those who believe otherwise, I cannot see 
how I can deny my guests and frieiuis the privilege of 
drinking^a health to the King, or to my husband, after 
the old English fashipn." 

" My lady," said the Major, ** if the age of fashion 
were to commend it. Popery is one of the oldest English 
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fa'fehions that I have heard of; but it is our happiness that 
we are not benighted like our fathers, and therefore we. 
must act according to the light that is in us, and not af- 
ter their darkness. I had. myself the honour to attend 
the Lord-Keeper Whitelocke, when, at the table of the 
Chamberlain of the kingdom of Sweden, he did positive- 
ly refuse to pledge the health of his Queen, Christiana,; 
thefebj giving great offence, and putting in peril the 
whole purpose of that voyage; wnich it is mctt to be 
thought so wise a man would have done, but that be 
held such compliance a thing not merely indifferent, but 
rather sinful and damnable." 

•* With all respect to Whitelocke," said the Lady 
Peveril, ** I continue ofinyovvn opinion, though, heaven 
knows, I am no friend to riot or wassail. I would fain 
accommodate myself to your scruples, and will discou- 
rage all other pledges ;. but surely those of the King and 
of Peveril of tne Peak may be permitted ." 
" **I dare not,*' answerea Bridgenorth, ** lay even the 
ninety -ninth part of a grain of incense updn an altar 
erected to Satan.*' ^ • ? : 

" How, sir !" said the fady ; "Do you bring Sntin in- 
to comparison with our master King Charles, and with 
my noble lord and husband ?" 

"Pardon me, madam," answered Bridgenorth, "I 
have no such thoughts— indeed tliey would ill become 
me. I do wish the Kind's health and Sir Geoffrey's de- 
voutly, and I will pr^y for both. But 1 se^^ not what 
good it should do their health if I should pr^udice my 
own by quaffing pledges out of qmert flagoii^." 

" S^ince we cannot a^ee upon this matter," said- La« 
dy Peveril, '"we must find some resource by which to 
offend those of neitker party. Suppose you winked at 
our friends drinking th^e pledges^, and we should con- 
nive at your sitting still ?" 

But neither would this composition satisfy Bridge-- 
north, who was of opinion, as he expressed himself, that 
it would be holding a candle to BeJzebttb. In fact, his 
temper, naturally stubborn, was at present rendered 
much more so by a previous conference with his'pn*ach- 
er, who, though a v^vy good man in tbe main, wa» par* 
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'ticularly and iHiberally tenacious of the petty distinc- 
tions which his sect adopted; and while he thought with 
considerable apprehension on the accession of power 
which Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak, were 
like to acquire by the late Revolution, became naturally 
anxious to put his flock on their guard, and prevent their 
being kidnapped by the wolf. He disliked extremely 
that Major Bridgenorth, indisputably the head of the 
Presbyterian interest in that neighbourhood, should have 
given his only daughter to be, as he termed it, nursed 
by a Canaanitish woman ; and he told him plainly that 
he liked not this going to feast in the high places with 
the uncircumcised in heart, and looked on the whole 
conviviality only as a making-merry in the house of 
Tirzah. 

Upon receiving this rebuke from his pastor, Bridge- 
nortn began to suspect he might have been partly wrong 
in tile readiness which, iii his first ardour of gratitude, 
he had shewn to-enter into intimate intercourse with the 
Castle of Martindale ; but he was too proud to avow thia 
to the preacher, and it was iiot till after a considerable 
debate betwrixt them, that it was mutually agreed their 
presence at the entertainment should depend upon the 
condition, that no healths or pledges should be given in 
their presence. Bridgenorth, therefore, as the delegate 
and representative of his partYf was bound to stand firm 
against all entreaty, aud the lady" became greatly em- 
barrassed. She now regretted sincerely that her well 
intended invitation had ever been given, for she foresaw 
thatit^ rejection was to awaken all former subjects of 
quarrel, and perhaps to lead to new violences amongst 
people who had not many years sinc>e been engaged in 
civil war. To yield up -the disputed point to the Pres* 
byterians, would have been to bnend the Cavalier party^ 
and Sir Geoffrey in particular, in the most mortal de- 
gree ; for they made it as firm a point of honour to give 
healths, and compel others to pledge them, as the Puri- 
tans made it a deep article of religion to refuse both. 
At length the lady changed the discourse, introduced 
that of Major Bridgenorth's child, caused it to be sent 
for, and put into his arms. The mother's stratagem 

3* 
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took effect ; for, though the parliamentarian Major stood 
firns the father, as in the case of ihe Governor of Til- 
bury, ivas softened^ and he agreed that his friends -should 
accept a compromise. This was, that the Major him- 
self, the reverend divine, and such of their friends as 
held strict Puritan tenets, should form a separate part^ 
in the Large Parlour, while the Hall should be occupi- 
ed br the jovial Cavaliers ; and that each partj should 
regulate their potations after their own conscience, or. 
ikfter their own fashion. 

Major -Bridgenorth himsi^lf seemed greatlj relieved 
after this important matter had been settled* He had 
held it matter of conscience to be stubborn in maintain- 
ing his own opinion, but was heartily glad when he es- 
caped from the apparently inevitable necessity of af- 
fronting Lady Peveril, by the refusal of berjnvitation*: 
He remained longer than usual, and spoke and smiled 
more than was his custom. His first care, on his re- 
turn, was to announce to the clergyman and his congre^ 
gation the compromise which he had made, and this not 
as a matter for deliberation, but one upon which he had 
already resolved ;. and such was his authority among 
them^ that though the preacher longed to pronounce a 
separation of the parties, and to exclaim — "To your 
tent8» Oh Israel !*' he did not see the chance of being 
seconded by so msgny, as would make it worth while to 
disturb the unanimous acquiescence in their delegate's 
proposal. 

Nevertheless, each party being put upon the alert by 
the consequences of Major BridgenDrtn^s embassy, so 
many points of doubt and delicate discussion were'^start- 
ed in succession, that the Lady Peveril, th6 only person, 
perhaps, who was desirous of achieving an effectual re- 
conciliation between them, incurred in reward for her 
good intentions the censure of both factions, and liad 
much reason to regret her well-meant project of bring- 
ing the Capulets and Montagues of Derbyshire togetlier 
on the same occasion of public festivity. 

As it was now settled that the guests were to form 
two different parties, it became not only a subject of 
dispute betwixt themselves, which should be first adinitr- 
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ted within tiie Cattle of Martindale, but matter of seri- 
ous appreliensioQ to Lady Peveril and: Major Bridge^ 
nortk, lesty if they were to approach by the same avenue 
and entrance, a quarrel might take place betwixt them» 
and proceed to extremities, even before they reached the 
place of entertainment. The lady believed she had dis* 
covered an admirable expedient for preventing the pos- 
sibility of such interference, bj^directing that the Ca- 
valiers should be admitted by the principal entrance, 
while the Roundheads should enter the Castle through 
a gi^eat breach which had been made in 'the course of the 
siege, and across which there had been since made a sort 
of hye^path to djrive the cattle down to their pasture in 
the woodi By this contrivance the Lady Peveril ima- 
gined she had altogether avoided the various risks which 
might occur from two such parties encountering each 
other, and disputing for precedence. Several other cir- 
cumstances of less importance were adjusted at the same 
time, and apparently sq much to the satisfaction of the 
Presbyterian preacher, that,, in a long lecture on the 
subject of the Marriage Garment, he was at the pains 
to explain to his hearers, that outward apparel was not 
alone meant by that scriptural expressionr, but also a 
suitable frame of mind for enjoyment of peaceful festiv- 
ity ; and, therefore, he exhorted the brethren, that what^ 
ever might be the errors of the poor blinded malignants, 
with wlwm they were in some sort to eat and drinlc upon 
the morrow, they ought not on this occasion to Shew any 
evil will against them, lest they should therein become 
trottblers,of the peace of Israel. 

Honest Doctor Dummerar, the ejected Episcopal yi- 
car of Marti ndale cum Moultrassie, preached to the Ca- 
valiers on the same subject. He had served the curq. 
before the breaking out of the Rebellion,. and was in 
high favour with Sir Geoffrey, not merely on account of 
his sound orthodoxy and deep learning, but his exc|ui«- 
site skill in. playing at bowls, and his facetious conver- 
sation over a pipe and tankard of October. For these 
latter accomplishment^, the Doctor had the honour to 
be recorded by old Century White amfongst the roll of 
lewd,^incompetent, profligate clergymen of the Church 
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of England, Mrbom he denounced to God and man, on 
account chiefty of the heinous sin bf playing at garnes 
«f skill and chance, aiid of joining in the social meetii^s 
of their parishioners. When the King's party began to 
lose ground. Doctor Dummerar left his vicarage, and, 
betaking himself to the catnp, shewed upon several oc- 
casions, \v hen acting as Chaplain to Sir Geoffrey Peve- 
ril's regiment, that his portly bodily prese»ce included 
a stout and masculine heart. Wheii all was lost^ and 
he himself, with- most other loyal divines, w&« deprived 
of his living, he made such shift as he could ; now lurk- 
ing ifi the garrets of old Mends in the University, who 
shared with him. And such as him, the slender meaiis of 
livelihood which the evil times had left them ; and now 
lying hid in the houses of the oppressed and sequestrat- 
ed gentry. Who respected at once his character and suf- 
ferings. When the Restoration took place. Doctor Durn- 
Bierar emerged from some one of his' hiding places, and 
hied him to Martindale Castle, to enjoy the triumph in- 
separable from this happy change. • 

His appearance at the Castle m his full clerical dress, 
and the warm reception which he received from tlie 
neighbouring gentry, added not a little to the alarn^ 
which wa:s graaually extending itself through the party 
which were so lately the uppermost. It is true Doctor 
Dummerar fraihed, (honest,' worthy man,) no extrava- 
gant views of elevation or preferment; but the proba- 
bility of his being replaced in the living, from which he 
had been expelled under very flimsy pretences, inferred 
a»sever^ blow to the Presbyterian divine, who could not 
be considered otherwise than as an intruder. The in- 
tei*est of the tw« preachers, therefore, as well as the 
'lentimeiits of their flocks, were at direct variance ; and . 
here was another fatal objection in the way of LadyPe- 
veril's schetne of a general and comprehensive healing 
ordinance. 

Nevertheless, as we have, already hinted. Doctor 
I)ummerar behaved as handsomely upon the occasion as 
the Presbyterian incumbent had diDne. It is true, that 
in a sermon whtch he preached in the Castle Hall to . 
saveral of the most distinguislied cavalier families, be- 
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:*i(ies a world of boys from the village, who weut to see 
the novel cireuinstanee of a parson in a cossack and sur- 
plice, lie went at great length into the foalness of the 
various crimes committed by the rcbelJicwas party during 
the late evil times, and greatly nmgniBed the merciful 
and peaceful nature of the honourable Lady of the Ma- 
nor, who condescended to look upon, or receive into her 
house in the way of friendship and hospitality, men hold- 
ing the prlT>ciple8 which had led to the morther of the 
King— tne staying and despoiling his loyal subjects*— 
and the plundering and breaking down of the Church of 
Grod. Ehit then he wiped all this handsomely up agairi, 
^v•ith the observation, that since it was the will of their 
gracious and newly restored Sovereign, and the pleasure 
of the worshipful liady Peveril, that this contumacious 
and rebellious race should be, for atime, forbone by 
their faithful subjects, it would be highly proper that 
all the-loyaV liege-men should, for the present, eschew 
subjects of disseiisioiii or quarrel with these sons of Shi- 
mei ; which lesson .of patlencehe enforced by the com- 
fortable assurance, that they could not longnostain from 
their old'rebellibiis practices ; in which ca«e,. the royal- 
ists would stand exculpated before God and man^ in ex- 
tirpating them from the face of the earths 

The close observers of the remarkable passages of 
the times from which we draw the events of our history, 
have left it upon record, that these two several sermons, 
much contrary, doubtless, to the intention of the wor- 
thy divines by whom they were delivered, had a greater 
enect4n exasperating, than in composing the disputes 
betMrixt the two factions. Under such evil .auspices, 
and with Corresponding forebodings on the mind of Xia- 
dy Peveril, the day of festivity at lengtli arrived. 

By different routes, and forjning each a sort of pro- 
ce:idi6n, asif the adherents of eadi party were desirous 
of exhibiting its strength and numbers, tne two different 
factions approaehed Martindale Castle ; and so different 
did they seem in dress, aspect, and manners, that it 
seemed as if the revellers of a bridal party-, |ind the sad 
attendants upon a funeftl solemnity, were moving to* 
wards the s^yne point from different ij^uarters* 
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The Puritanical party wsls bf far the fewer in nnm- 
liers, for which two excellent reasons might b6 given. 
In the first place, they had enjoyed power for several 
years, and, of course, becaine unpopular among the 
comnion people, never at any time attached td those, 
who, being in the immediate possession of authority j, are 
often obliged to employ it in conirblHhg their humours. 
Besides, the country people of England had, and still 
have, an animated attachment to field sports, and a na- 
tural unrestrained joviality of disposition, which ren- 
dered them impatient under the severe discipline of the 
fanatical preacners ; and were not Iibss naturally discon- 
tented with the military despotism of Cromwell's Ma- 
jor-Generals. Secondly, the people were fickle as usual, 
and the return x)f the King had novelty in it, and was 
therefore popular; The swe of the Puritans was also 
deserted at this period by a numerous class of more 
thinking and prudential persons, who never forsook them 
till they became unfortunate. These sagacious person- 
ages were callied in that age the Waiters upon Provi- 
dence, and deemed it a high delinquency towards hea- 
ven if they lUTorded countenance to any cause longer 
tlian it was favoured by fortune. 

But, though thus forsaken by the fickle and the sel- 
fish, a solemn enthusiasm, a stern and determined depth 
of principle, a confidence m the sincerity of their own 
motives, and the manly English pride which inclined 
them to cling to their former opinions, like the traveller 
in the fable to his cloak, the more strongly that the 
tempest blew around them, detained 4u the ranks of the 
Puritans many, who, if t^ longer formidable from num- 
bers, were still so from their character. They consist- 
ed, chiefiy of the middling gentry, with others whom in- 
dustry or, successful sp^jOttlatiohs in commerce or in 
mining (lad raised into eiflinence-^the persons who feel 
liost umbrage from the overshadowing aristocracy, and 
are usually the most vehement in defence of what they 
hold to be. their rights. Their drcsfe wa| in general stu- 
diously simple and unostentatious, or only remarkable 
by the contradictory affectatiim of^ extreme simplicity 
or earetesgness. The dark colour of their cloaks, vary- 
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ing from abaolute^ black to what was called sad colour- 
ed,—- their ste^e-crowned hats, with their broad sha- 
dowy brims>— 4heir long swords, suspended bj a simple 
strap around the, loins,* without shoulder-belt, sword- 
knot, plate« buckles, or any of the other decorations 
with which the Cavaliers loved to adorn their trusty ra- 
piers, — ^the shortness rf their hair, which made th^ir 
ears of disproportioned size,-*-above all, the stern and 
gloomy gravity of their looks, announced their belong- 
ing to that. class of enthusiasts, who, resolute and un- 
dismayed, had cast down 'the former fabric of govern- 
ment, and who now regarded with somewhat more than 
suspicion, that which, had been so unexpectedly substi- 
tued in its st^d. There was gloom m their counte- 
nances, but it was- not.that of dejection, far less of de- 
spair. They looked like veterans after a defeat, which 
may have checked their career SL$kd woinnded their pride, 
but has left their courage undiminished. 

The melancholy, now become habitual, which over- 
cast Major ^Bridgenorth's countenance, well qualified 
him to act as. the chief of the group who now advanced 
from the village. When they reached the point by 
which they were first to turn aside into the woods whicn 
surrounded the Castle, they felt a momentary impres- 
sion of degradation, as if they were yielding the high 
road to their old and oft-defeated enemies the Cavaliers. 
Wben they began to, ascend the winding; path, which 
had been the daily passage of the cattle, the opening of 
the wooded ffladb gave them a view of the castle-ditch, 
half choaked with the rubbish of the breach, and of the 
breach itself, which was mad^^^t the angle of a large 
square flanking-tower, one half of which had been bat- 
tered into ruins, while the other fragment remained in 
a state strangely shattered and precarious, and seemed 
to be totterins above the huge aperture in the wall. A 
stern still smile was exehaneed among the Puritans, as 
the siffht reminded them of urn victories of former days. 
Holdmst Clegg, a millwright of Derby, who had been 
himself active at the siege, pointed to the breach, and 
said, with a grim smile* to Mr. Solsgrace, •«! little 
thought, that when^ my. own hand helped to Level the 
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eaanon \vhich Oliver pointed -a^mst jon tower, ' wt 
shoaltl have been obliged to climb like foses up the ve- 
ry waUs wtiLch we won hj our.bew aad by our-spear. 
Metbought these loalignants had then enough df Cutting 
their gates and making high their hoiti against us.'* 

*• Be patient, m J brother,** said Sokgrace' ; **be pa- 
tient, and let not thjsoul be disquieted. We enternot 
this hifih place dishonoui*ably, seeing we ascend by the 
^te which the Lord opened to the godly." 

The words of the pastor were lik-e a spark to gunpow- 
del'. The countenances of -the meurnlul retinue sud- 
denly expanded, and, accepting what had fatten from 
h\m as an omen aiid a light from heaVen )vow they were 
to interpret their present situa^n, they uplifted, with 
one consent, one of the triumphant songs in which 'the 
Israelites celebrated tl^e victories^ which had been vouch- 
safed to them over the heathen inhabitants of the- Pro- 
mised Land. — 

**«Let' God ariae^ ftnd then hh foes - . 

Sha^}^ turntlienis^lvifs to fligh;^ ^ 
Ui9 enemies for fear shall run, 

Ami ^caller out of sjgh» ; 

•* And as wax melts before the fire, 

"And wind blows smoke away, 
So in-iiie pJ^^JSence oftheLorci, 
- The wicked skall deciiy. 



C( 



Go<rs army twenty tboiisan<1 is, 
Of angeU bright and strong, 
The'Uord also in Sinai, 
If present i|pin. among. 



« Thou .di4st, O liiord, .ascend en high j 

And captive ledst them all. 
Who, in time pt^st, thy chosen^ftock 

In bondage did enthral." 

These sounds of devotional triumpb reached the joy- 
ous band of the Cavaliers, who, decked in whatever 
pomn their repeated misfortunes and impoverishment 
had Left them, were moving^towards the same point, 
though by a different road, and were filling the principal 



ave&uft to ^a (^ftsde, witif tiptoe mirth and revelry). 
The two partie& '"were. Strang J coatrasfted ; for, dtirine 
that period q£ civil dbseusioiiy th^ manners of the diiv 
ferent faotifln9> digtinguished diem as completely as se- 
parate uaiformsmi^ht have done. If the Puritan was 
a^ctedly plaia:iii his dressj and ridiculoaslj' precise in 
iu» maimers^ the Cavalier often carried his love of orna^ 
mentinto^ tawdrjr finer j, and his contempt of hjpooi'isy 
iiitD lioentious pfo^acj* - (jraj eallant fellows, yotiag 
and o)di throngfed togetber towards the ancient Castle» 
mith general and joyoiis manifestation of those spirils, 
whichi as they haa been bn^nrant enoi^ to support ^eir 
owners during the Worst of times, as they- termed Olit- 
ver*s U8urpation5 were now so inflated as to transport 
tbem nearly heyond the reach of sober reason. Feathem 
itravedj lace glittered,. spears jingled, steeds caracoled; 
and here and there apetnmei, or pistol, was fired offhy 
some who found his own natural talents for making a 
noise inadequate, ta the.di^ty of the occasion. Boys^ 
-**->foi*, as we said bdPore the rabble virere. with the^p*- 
permost party, as u^al,->-rhaliowed and whooped; 
*' Down with the Rump,'* £U)d' <' Fie upon Oliver,!** 
Musical iostruments^ oi as many different fashions as 
vmre then ip use^ played all at once, and without any 
regard to each others tune ; and the glee of the occa* 
aton, while it reconciled the pride>c^ the high-born of 
tiie party to fraterni?.e with the general route, deriTed 
an additiohailzest from the conseious triumph, that their 
exultation was;heard by tlieir neighbours, the crest^-faK 
len Roundheads. 

. When t^ ioiid and soj^ous swell -of the psalm^tune, 
multiplied by all the eclKs of the cliffis and ruinous 
halls, came full upon their ear^ as if to warn them how 
little they were^to reckon, upon the depression of their 
adv^sariesi at first it was answered^ with a scornful 
laughs raised to as much height as the scoffers:' lung? 
would permit, in order that it mi^t carry to the psalm** 
odists the contempt of their auditors ; but this was a 
forced exertion of party spleen. There is something in 
melanchf>ly feelings more natural tu an imperfect and 
suffering state than in those of gaity» and when they ac^ 

VOL* !•- 
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brought into collision, theformei^BeldQin f^ilto triumph. 
If a funeral-train aiid wedding-prooeasioa were to meet 
Unexpected! J, it will readilj be allowed that the mirth, 
of the last would be speedily merged in the doom of 
the others But the Cavaliers, moreover, had sympa- 
thies of a different kind. The psalm-tune, wMcn now 
cain« rolling on their ear, had been heard too often, and 
upon too many occasions Uad preceded victory gained 
over the maltgnants, to permit them^ even in. their tri« 
umfA, to hear it without emotion. There was a sort of 
pause, of which the party themselves seemed rather 
ashamed, until the silence was broken by the stout old 
knight. Sir Jasper Granbotirne, whose gallantry was so 
universally acknowledged,, that he could afford, if we 
may use such an expression, to confess emotions, which 
men^ whose courage was in any respect liable to susju- ^ 
cion, would have thought it imprudent to acknowledge. 

•* Adad,*V. said the old knight, " may I never taste 
cla4ret again, if that is not the very tune with which the 
priek-eaf^d villains jjc^au- their onset at Wi^gan-iane, 
where they trowled us down like so many skittle nine- 
pins I Ftiith, nei^bours, to say truth, and shaine the 
devil, I did not like the sound of it above half." - 

<* If I thought the roundheaded rogues did it in scorn 
of us," said Dick Wildblood of the I&le, *• I would cud*- 
gel their psalmody out of their peasantly throats with 
this very truncheon ;" a motion which j being seconded 
by old Ke^er Raine, the^runken tapster of the Peveril- 
arms in the village, might have brought on a general 
battle, but that Sir Jasper forbade the feud. 

'f WeHl have no rantine, j^k, said the old KnigKt to 
the young Franklin ; ** adac^^an, we'll have none, for 
three reasons; first, because it would be ungentle to 
Lady Peveril ; then, because it is against the King's 
peace ; and, lastly, Dick, because if we did set on uie 
psalm-singing knaves, thou mightestcome by the worst, 
my boy, as has chanced to thee before," 

" Who, I ! Sir Jasper ?" answered Dick — f' I come 
by the worst !— I'll be d— d if it ever happened but in 
that accursed lane, where we had no more flank, front 



or rear, than 'if we had been so many herrings in a bar- 
rel." 
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. *' That was the reason, I fancy/* answered Sir Jasper, 
*^ that you, to mend the matter, scrambled into the 
hedge and stuck there, horse and man,, till I beat thee 
through it with my leadinji;-8taff ; and then, instead 4>f 
charging to the front, you went right-about, and away 
as fast as your feet could carry you.'*. 

This reminiscence produced a Laugh at Dick's expense, 
who was known, or at least suspected, to have more 
tongue in his head than mettle in nis bosom. And this 
sort of rallying on the port of the kni^t having fortu- 
nately abated the resentment which had beeun to awak* 
en in the breasts of the royaUst caraleade, further cause 
for offence was remoTed, by the sudden ceasing of the 
sounds which they had been disposed to interpret into 
those of premeditated insult. 

This Was owing to the arrival of the Puritans at the 
bottom of the large and wide breach, which had been 
formerly made in the wall of the castle by their victori- 
ous cantion. The sight of its gaping heaps of rubbish, 
and disjointed masses of building up, whicK slowly 
winded a narrow and steep pam, such as is made 
amongst ancient ruins by the rare passage of those who 
occasionally visit them, was calculated, when contrast- 
ed with the ^rey and solid massiveness of the towers and 
curtains which yet stood uninjured, to remind them of 
their victory over the stronghold of their enemies, and 
and how they had bound nobles and princes with fetters 
of iron. 

But feelings more suitable to the purpose of their visit 
to Martindale Castle, where awakened in the bosoms 
even oi these stern se^Mdes, when the Lady of the Cas- 
tle, still in the very j^Re of beauty and of woman- 
hood, appeared at &e toip of the breach with her prin- 
cipal female attendants, to receive her guests widi the 
honour and courtesy beq^ming Ker invitation. She had 
laid aside the black dress which had been her sole 'at- 
tire for several years, and was arrayed with a splendour 
not unbecoming her high descent and quality. Jewels, 
indeed, she had no^e ; but her loi^ and dark hair was 
surmounted with a chaplet made of oak-leaves, inter- 
spersed with lilies ; the former being the emblem of the 
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KtiKg'r.preBfervatittQ in theToyal Oak, and the latter, of 
his happy Restoration. What rendered her presence 
still more interesting to those who loolced on her, ^as , 
the.presenceof the two children whom.she held in either 
hand ; one of Whom was well known to them ail to be 
the child of their leader. Major Bridgenorth, nvhohad 
been restored to life and bealtli by the Almost maternal 
carfe of the I^ady Peveril. 

If even the inferior persons of the party felt the heal« 
in^ influMiee of b«r presence, thus accompanied, poor 
Bndgenorth was almost overwhelmed with it. The 
stri^ness of 'his cast and manners permitted him not to 
sink on iiis knee, and kiss the hand which held his little 
ocphan ; bdt the deepness of his obeisdnce'-^the falter* 
ing tremor of his voice-^and the. glistening of his eye, ^ 
shewed agra^ftrl respect for the lady whom he address- *^ 
ed*^deeper and more reverential than cottid have been 
ex|Mressed even by Persian prostration, A few conr* 
teens and mild word9> expressive of the pleasure she 
iband in once more seeing her neig^bonrs as her frtciiidff 
^— « few kind inquiries, addressed to the principd indi- 
vidtals among lier guests, eonceming their families ami 
ccHmections, completed her triumph aivet angry thoughts 
and dangerous recoUecttens, and disposed 4nen*s 
bosettts to sympathise v^ith the purposes of the meeting. 

Bven Srobgrftee himself, although imagining himself 
bound by his oiUceand duty to watch over and coun^ 
teract the wiles of the ^* Amalekitish woman," did not 
escape the sympathetic infectioa ; being so much struck 
with the marks of peace and good will exhibited by 
Lady Peveril, that he iinmedi|||^ raised the psalm, 

^'O wbatfl habpythii>|^it js»' - 

And joyful for to 8^e 
Brt^thrcn to dwell together in. 

Friendship nnd unity/* 

Accepting this salutation as a mark of courtesy, re- 
paid, the Lady'PeVeril marshalled in person this party 
of her guests to the apartment, where ample good clieer 
was provided for them ; and had even the patience ta 
remain whilo oiaster S^ehen^ia)), ^olsgr^Qe pronounced^ 
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benedletioti of portentous length, as an introduction to 
the banquet. Her pi'esence was in some m^sure a re- 
straint on the worthy divine, whose prolusion lasted liie 
longer, and was the more intricate and embarrassed, 
that he felt himself debarred from roundine it offby his 
usual alliterative petition for deliverance trom Popery, 
Prelacy, and Teveril ofthel^eak, which had become so 
habitual to him, that after various attempts to conclude 
with somci other form of words he found himself at 
last obliged to pronounce the first words of his usual 
formula aloud, and mutter the i*est in such a manner as 
not to be intelU^We even by those who stood nearest to 
him. V 

The mihister^s silence was followed by all the various 
^H sounds which announce the onset of a hungry company 
on a well-furnished table ; and at th^ same time gave 
the lady an opportunit^r ^ leave the apartment, and 
, look to the accommodation of her other company. 8he 
felt> indeed, that it was liigh time to do so ; and that 
the loyalist guests might be disposed to misapprehend, 
or even to resent, the prior attentions which she had 
thought it prudent to offer to the Puritans. 

These apprehensions were not altogether ill-founded. 
It was in vam that the steward had displayed the royal 
standard, with its proud motto of Tandtm JViumphms^ 
on one of the great towers which ilanked the mam en- 
trance of the Uastle ; while, from the other, floated the 
banner of Peveril of the Peak, under which many of 
those who ,now approached had fought during all the vi- 
cissitudes of civil war. It was in vain he repeated his 
clamprouS'~'WeIcome,^||Me Cavaliers ! welcome, gen- 
f^rous gentlemen ! There was a slight murmur amongst 
them*, that their welcome ought to have come from tne 
mouth of the Colonel's lady— not from that of a menial. 
Sir Jasper Cranboui*ne, who had sense as well as spirit 
and courage, and who was aware of his fair cousin's mo- 
tives, having been indeed consulted by her upon all the 
arra^ngemejits which she had adopted, saw matters were 
in sucn a state that no time ought to be lost in conduct- 
ing the guests to the banquetting apartment, where a, 

fortunate diversion from all these topics of rising did^ 

4* • 



Content migbt be madei at the eipehse of the gobtfeheeir 
•f aILsotts> whieh the lady's care had so liberally pro- 
Irtded. 

iThe strats^ra oTjhe old Boldier succeeded in its ut- 
most ei^teat. He assamed the great oaken chair usual- 
ly occupied by the steward at his audits ; and Dr. Dum- 
■lerar hating pronounced a brief Latin benediction^^ 
(which was not the less esteemed by the heare^rs that 
none of them Understood it,) Sir Jasper exhorted the 
0ompany to whet their appetites to the dinner tiy^u 
krimming otip to his Majesty's health, filled bs high and^ 
as deep. as their goblets would permit. In a ibonieiYt 
all was bustle,^^ witli the clang of winecups and of Bagons^. 
fo another moment the guests were oniheir feetli&^ s(k 
many statues^ all hu^ed as death, but with eyes glati- 
i^ing with expectation, and hands outstretched^ which 
displayed their loyal brimm^KI. The yoke of Sir Jas^ 
per, clear, sonorous* and emphatic, as the sound of his 
"war-trumpet, announced the health of the restored 
Jtf onarch, hastily echoed back by the assemblage^ im«> 
patient to render it due homage. Another brief pause 
was filled by the draining of their cups, and the mus- 
tering breath to join iii a shout so loud» that not bnlj 
the rafters efihe^ld hall trembled while they echoed it 
Iback, but the garlands of oaken boughs and flowers with 
• which they were decorated, waved wildlr, and rustled 
as if aeitated by a sudden whirlwind. This rite obser- 
ved, the conipany proceeded to assail tiie good cheer 
with which the table groaned, animated as they were to 
ibe attack both by mirth and.jpelody, for they were at* 
tended by all tiie minstrealsVl the district, who, like' 
the Episcopal clergy, has been put to silence during the 
Teign of the self-entitled saints of the Commonwealth. 
The social occupation of good eating and drinking, the 
axchiuiee of pledges betwixt old neighbours who had 
%een felloW'Soldiers in the moment of resistance*— fel- 
low-sufferers in the time of depression and subjugation, 
and were now partners in the same general •subject of 
QOiygratulatian, SQon wiped from their memory the trifle 
ing cause of complaint, which in the minds of some had 
%rkened the festiyity of the day } so ^at wh^n thelia;- 
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dy Pev«rir^alk«d into the hail, accompanteil as before 
trrii the thildreD «ftd ber female atteadairts^ she wa» 
wetcemed wi|h the aecIamaiion» 4ue to the mistress of 
Ihe bahqiiet and of the Ciistle -^the dame <if the noi^e 
Knight^ who had led most of them to battle with an un- 
dfttinted and perdevertng vaiournrbich was worthy of 
better 6utc^8« 

Her address to them ^as brief and matronly, jet 

spoken wit^ so much feeling as found its way to every 

bosom. She apologised for the lateness of her personid 

wekome j by teminding^ them tliat thei^ were then pre* 

sent in Martindale Castle t^hat day, persons whom re* 

cent happy events, had converted from enemies into 

^rieiidsj but on whom the latter €hatiact<»^was so recent* 

^y imposed, that «be dared not neglect with them any 

pomt of ceremoniaL Bnt those whom she now addfeas** 

ed, were the best, the dearest, 4he most faithful fnends 

of lier husband's ho«se, to whom and to their valour 

Peveril had not only owed those suiccesses which had 

given them and him fame 4iiring^ iiie lately unhappy 

time^>tmt to whose cottra^ she in particiilarhtid owed 

the preservation of their leader -s life even when it 

could not avert defeat*. A word or two of heartfelt 

congratalation on the happy restoration of the royal line 

and atithority, completed all which she had boldness to 

add, and bowing gracefully round, her, she lifted a cap 

to her lips as if to welcome her guests. 

There still remained, and espeoially amongst the old 

TJavaliers of the period, som glimmering of that spirit 

which inspired rroissart, v4in he declares that a 

Knight hath double courage at need, when ^imated by 

the looks and words of a beautiful and virtuous woman, 

it was not until the reign which was comm^ncingat the 

Hioinent we are treating of, that liie unbounded -tioense 

of the age introducing a general course of profiigacy^^ 

degpadeu theiemale sex intomeve servants of pleasure,' 

and, ia so doing, deprived society of that noble tone «f 

feelii^ towards the sex, ivhich, eonudered as a spur ti» 

" raise <the clear ^irit,'* is superior to every other im- 

pvlse save those of religion and of patriotism. The 

fceftUMk cf 4ke MOMrt hali 4if Mattiiidale £iatk instatft^ 
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\j rung with a about louder and shriller than that at. 
which they had »o lat^y treinbled« and the names of the 
Kniffht of the Peak and his lady were proclaimed amid 
waving of caps and hat8» and universal wishes for their 
health and happiness* . 

Under the auspices th^ Lady Peveril glide^d froia 
the hall, and left free space for the revelry, of the 
evening* - 

That of the Cavaliers may be easily conceived since 
>t had the u«usal accompaniments oi singings jesting, 
quaffing of healths, and playing of tunes, which nave in 
jdmost every age and quartctr of the world been the ac- 
companiments of festive cheer* The enjoyments of the 
Puritans were of a dii&rent and less noisy cliaracter. — » 
They neither sung, jested, heard music, nor drunk^ 
healths ; and yet they seemed not the less, in their own 
phrase, to^ enjoy the creature-comforts which the frailtj 
of humanity rendered grateful to their outward manv-^ 
Old Whitaker even protested, that though much the 
smaller party in point of numbers, they discussed ne|ir- 
ly as much sack and claret as his own more jovial asso- 
ciates* But those who considered the steward's preju- 
dices 'were inclined to think, that in orded to produce 
such a result, he mus^t have thrown in his ownbye-drink- 
ings^-no inconsiderable iteuv'-^into the sum total of the 
Presbyterian potations. 

Without adopting such a partial and scandalous re- 
port, we shall only say/ that on this occasion, as on most 
others, the rareness of indulgence promoted the sense 
of enjoyment, . and that #osf^ who made abstinence, or 
at least moderation, a point of religious principle, en- 
joyed their social meeting the better that such opportu- 
nities rarely^reisented themselves. If they did not ac- 
tually drinK each others's healths, they at least shewed, 
by looking and nodding at each otiier as the^ raised thair 
glasses, that they all were sharing the' festive gratifica- 
tion of the appetite, and felt it enchanced, because it 
was at the same time enjoyed by their friends and neigh- 
bours. Religion, as it was the principal topic of their 
thoughts, beoameialso the chief subject of their conver* 
sfttiony and as they sate together in small seperate knots. 
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tiier discussed doctrinal Und msttaipliysical points of be- 
lief balaBeed the merits of various preachers, compared 
the creeds ^f eont^ndin^ sects, and fortified by scriptu- 
ral quortatidns those which they favoured. Some con* 
tests ^r<)se in the course of these debates, which might 
have proceeded farther than was seemly, but for 1^ cauti* 
ous'inlerfer^noe of Major Bridgetiorth. He suppress^ 
ed, also, m the very bud, a dispute betwixt Gaflar 
Hodgeson of Ghatiielycot and 'the Reverend Mr. Sds- 
grace,'Upon the tender 8u Wee t of lay-preachipg and lay* 
ininkterifii^ ; nor did tie tnink it altogether prudent or 
decent to indulge the wishes of some of the warmer en- 
thusiasts of the partyt who felt disposed to mAke the 
rest partners df their gifts in extemporaneous prayer 
aod exposition. These were absurdities that belong* 
ed to the time, which, however, the Major fa^d sense 
enough to perceive were unfitted, whetheTr the offspring 
of hypocrisy or entjiusiasm, for'the present time ana 
place;' 

The major was also instrumental in breaking up the 
party at an early and decorofus hnwr, so that fliey left 
the Castle long before their rivals, the Cavaliers, had 
peached the spnng-tide of their meriment ; an arrange- 
ment which aflbrded the greatest satiislkction to the lady 
who dreaded the coiiseqiiences which might not improba- 
bly have taken place, had both parties met at the same 
period and point of retreat. 

It was near midnight ^re the greatetr partof the Cav- 
aliers> meaning such as were able to effect their depar- 
ture without assistance, withdrew to the village of Mar- 
tindale-Moultrassie, with the b#efitof the broad moon, 
to prevent the chance of accidents. Their shouts, and 
the burthern of their roaring chorus of— 

••The king ihalt enjoy his tjwn again !" 

was heard with no stnall pleasure by the lady, iieartily 
glad that the riot of the nay was over without -the oc- 
currence of any unjileasanL accident. The rejoicii^ 
was not, however, entirely ended; lor the elevated 
Cavaliers, finding som« of the villagers still on 4bot 
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around .a bonfire in the street, struck merrily- in with 
them— «ent to Roger Raine of the Pevcril Arras, the 

. lojal publican whiim we- have already mentioned, for 
two tubs of merry stingo, (as H was termed,) and lent 
their own powerful assistance in dusting it off to the 
health of the King and the loyal General Moncke. — 
Their shouts for a long time disturbed, and even alarm- 
ed the village, but no enthusiasm is able to withstand 
for ever the natural consequences of late hours, and 
potations pottle-deep. The tumult of the exulting roy- 
alists at last sunk into silence, ^nd the idoon and the 
owl were left in undisturbed sovereignty over the old 
tower of the village church, which, rising white above a 
circle of knotty oaks, was tenanted by the bird, and sil- 

, vered by the planet. 



CHAPTER V. ^ 



^Tw*8 when tbey raisetl, *mid sap and siege, 
The banners of their ri^litful liege. 

At their she-cuptaiu's call, 
Who, miracle of woman kind. 
Lent metal to the meanest hind 

That mamiM her castle wali. 



William & Bote. 



x* 



On the morning succeeding the feast, the Lady Pever- 
il, fatigued with the ei&ertions and the apprehensions of 
the former day, kept her apartment for two or three 
hours later than her own active habits and the matutinal 
custom of the time rendered usuaL Meanwhile^ mis- 
tress £llesmere» a person of ^reat trust in the family » 
and who assumed much authority in her mistress's ab- 
sence, laid her orders upon Deborah, the ^overnante> 
immediately to carry the children to their a^iring in the 
park, and. not to let any. one enter the gilded chamber » 
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which was usual] j their sporting-place. Deborah, who 
often rebelled, and sometiFfjs successfully, against the 
deputed authorit;^ of Elles^jVe, privately resolved that 
it was about to rain, and that the gilded chamber was a 
more suitable place for the children's exercise ^an 
the wet grass of the park on a raw morning. 

But a woman's brain is sometimes as. inconstant as a 
popular assembly; and presently after "she had voted 
thQ morning was like to be rainy, and that the dlded 
chamber was the fittest play-room for the children. 
Mistress ^D^borah came to the somewhat inconsistent 
resolution, that the Park was the fittest place for her 
own moaning walk. It is certain, that during the un- 
restrained joviality of the preceding evening, she had 
danced till midnight with Launce Ou tram, the park- 
keeper, ; bjjt how far. the seeing him just pass the win- 
dow in his woodland triin, with a, feather in his hat, and 
a cross bow under his arm, infiuenced the discrepancy 
of the opinions Mistress Deborah formed Concerning 
the weather, we are far from presuming to guess. It is 
enough for us» that, so soon as Mistress Ellesmere's 
back was turned. Mistress Deborah turned the children 
into the gilded chamber, not without a strict charge 
^for we must do her justice) to master Julian to take 
care of his little wife, mistress Alice ; and then, having 
taken so satisfactory a precaution, she herself glided into 
the park by the glass-door of the still-room, which was 
nearly opposite to the great breach. 

The gilded chamber in which the children were, by 
this arrangement, left to amuse themselves, without bet- 
ter guardianship than what Julian's manhood afforded 
was a Jarge apartment, hung with stamped Spanish 
leather, curiously gilded, representing, in a mannet* 
now obsolete, but^^far from unpleasing, a series of tilts 
and combats betwixt the Saracens of Grenada, and the 
Spaniards under the coinmand of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella, during that memorable siege, which 
was terminated by the overthrow of the last fragments 
of the Moorish empire in Spainl 

The little Julian was careering about the room for the 
amusement of Kis infant friend, as ^ well as his owni 
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wmidctiig with a reed the menacing {^titudi) of the 
Abenc^rrages and Zegrifr ejigi^g^d in the eastern Sf]K)rt 
ofhu^IiB^ the jBHiD, or javelin; and at tiii]^eS:i^ttinff 
down beside her^ and caressing her into silence andgood 
humour, when the jpetulant or timid child chose to be- 
come tired of remaining an inactive spectator of his 
boisterous, sport ; when, on a sudden^ he observed one of 
the pamielled compartments of the leather hangings slide 
apart, so as to show a fiir hand, with its dingers cestins 
upon it» edge, prepared, it would seem^ to push it still 
farther back, lultan was. much scirprUed } and< some- 
what frightened, at what he witnessed, for the talea of 
the nursery bad stron^y impressed on hk mind the ter- 
rors of the . iavisible world. Yet, naturally Jbeld and 
high«siurited, the little champion placed himself beside 
his deiencele88.si»ter, continuing to brandish his weapon 
in her d^ence, as boldly as he had. him^f beeu an 
Abeneerrage of Grenada* 

The pannel, on which his eye waa fixed^ gradually 
continued to slide back, and display luore ana more of 
the form^ to which the hand appertained, until, in the 
d^rk aperture which was disclosed, the children saw 
the figure of a lady in a meiimiiig dress, past the n^eri* 
dian of life, but whose countenance still retained traces 
of great beauty^ although thepredo^iinant character both 
of her featutpesand persou' was aa air of almost .royal 
<tignity. After pausing a moment on tiie threshold of 
the portal which she had ..thus unexpectedly disclosed, 
and looking with some surprise at the cluldreai whom she 
had not probably observed while engaged with the man- 
agement of the panneU.the stranger stooped into the 
aiiartmetft, aQ4 the pannel, upon, a toucn of a spring, 
closed behind her so suddenly, that Julian almost doubt- 
ed it. had> ever been <i|M5n, and begap toapprehead that 
the whole apfMiritipn had been a delusion* 

The state^lady, ho weyer^ advanced to him^a^^aid, '. 
*' Are not you the little. Peverii ?'* 

" Yes," said the hoy, reddening,.not altogether with- 
out a juvenile feeling of that rule of chivalry which for- 
bade any one to disown his name, whatever danger might 
be anuexed to the avowal of it. 
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"Then," sai4 the stately stranger, "go to your, mo- 
ther's room^ And tell her to com^ instantly to speak 
-with tne*** 

•5 i wo'not," saii the Uttle Julian. 

*^ How ?•* said the lady-r-*^ so youne and so disobe- 
dient ?— hut you do but follow the fashion of the time. 
Why will you not go, my pretty boy, when I ask it of 
you as a favour ?'* * 

" I would go, madam, siBiid the boy, ** bnt— <and he 
stopped short, ^till drawing back as the lady advanced 
on htm^ bnt still holding by the hand Alice Bridgenorth> 
who, two young to understand the nature of the dia- 
logue, citing tretnbling to her companion.. 

The stranger saw his embarrassment, smiled, and re- 
mained standing fast, while she asked the child once 
more, ** What are you afraid of, my brave boy— ^nd 
why should you not go to your mother on my errand ? 

" Because,*' answered Julian firmly^ " if I go, little 
Alice must stay alone with you." - 

•' You are a gallant fellow,'* said the lady, ^* and will 
not di^ace your blood, which never left the weak with- 
out prelection/' 

The boy understood her not, and still gazed with 
anxious apprehension, first on her who addressed him* 
and then upon his little cd^mpanion, whose eyes, with - 
the vacant glance of infancy, wandered from die figure 
of the lady. to that of her companion and jprotector, and 
at lenglh, infected by a portion of the fear which the lat- 
ter's magnanimous efforts could ncA entirely conceal, 
flew into Julian's arms, and clinging to, him, greatly 
augmented his alarm, and by screaming aloud, rendered 
it very difficult for him to avoid the sympathetic fear 
which impelled him to do the same. 

There was something in the manner and bearing of 
this unexpected inmate, which might justify awe at least 
if hot fear^ when joined to tiie unexpected and mysteri- 
ous mode in whicn she had made her appearance. Her 
dress was not remi^rkable, being the kood and female 
ridin« attire of the tiihe, such as was worn by the infe- 
rior class of gentlewomen ; but her black hair was very 
long, and several locks having escaped from under her 
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hoot}, huugdown disheyelled on her neck and shoulders* 
Her eyes were deep black, keen and piercing, and her 
featuies had something of a foreign eiLpression; WhcR 
she spoke, her language was marked by a slight foreign 
accent, although, m construction, it was pare English* 
Her slightest tone and gesture had the air of one accus- 
tomed fo command and to be obeyed ; the recollection 
of which probably suggested to Julian the apology he af- 
terwards made tor being frightened, that he took the 
stranger for an " enchanted queen.'* 

While the strange lady and the children thus con- 
fronted each other, two persons entered almost at the 
same instant, but from different doors, whose haste 
showed that tilicy had been alarmed by the cries ^f the 
latter. 

The first was Major Bridgenorth, whose ears had been 
alarmed with the cries of his child a^e.entered the hill, 
which corresponded with what was called the gilded 
chamber. His intention had been to remain in the more 
public apartment, until the Lady Peveril should make 
her appearance, with the good-natured purpose of assur- 
ing her that the preceding day of tumult had passed in 
every respect agreeably to his friends, and without any 
of those alarming consequences which might have been 
apprehended from a collision betwixt the parties. But 
when it is considered how iseverely he had been a^tated 
b^ apprehensions for his child's safety and health, too 
well justified by the fate of those who had preceded her 
it will not be thought surprising that tne infantine 
screams of Alice induced him to break through the bar- 
riers of form, and intrude farther into the interior of 
the house than a sense of strict propriety mi^t haVe 
"warranted. 

He burst into the gilded chamber, therefore, by aside- 
door and narrow passage, which communicated betwixt 
that apartment and the hall, and snatching the child up 
in his arms, endeavoured by a thousand caresses, to stifle 
the screams which burst jBt more thickly from the little 
girl, on beholding herself in the arms of one to whose 
voice and manner she was, but for one brief interview, 
an entire stranger. 
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. Of course, AUcer's shrieks were cedoubled, and second' 
ed l^ those of Julian . Peveril, who,., on the appearance 
of this second intruder, was frightened into resignation 
of every more manly idea of rescue than that which con- 
sisted in invoking assistance at the very top of his lungs. 

Alarmed by this noise, which in half ^minute became 
very clamorous. Lady Peveril, with who^e apartment 
the gilded chamber was connected by a private door of 
communication opening into her, wardrobe, entered on 
the scene. The instant she appeared, the little Alice, 
extricating herself from the grasp .of her father, ran to- 
wards her protectress, and when she had once taken 
hold of her skirts, not onlj became silent, but turned 
her large blue eyes, in which the tears were still glist- 
ening, with a look of wonder rather than alarm, towards 
the strange lady. Julian manfully recovered his reed, 
a weapon which he had never parted with during the 
whole alarm, and stood prepared to, assist his mother if 
therB should be danger in the encounter betwixt her and 
the stranger. 

In fact, it might have puzzled an older person to ac- 
count for the sudden aniconfused pause which the La- 
dy Peveril made, as she gazed on herein expected guest, 
as if dubious whether she did or did not recognize, in 
her still beautiful, though wasted and emaciated features, 
a countenance which she had known well under far dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

The stranger seemed to understand her cause of hesi- 
tation, for she said in that heart-thrilling voice which 
was peculiarly her own, 

"Time and misfortune have changed me much, Mar- 
garet—that every mirror tells me— yet, methinks, Mar- 
garet Stanley might still have known Charlotte de la 
Tremouille*" - 

The Lady Peveril was little in the custom of giving 
way to s.udden emotion^ but iii the present case she 
threw herself on her knees in a rapture of mingled joy 
and grief, and half embracing those of the stranger, ex- 
claimed, in broken language— 

** My. kind, my noble benefactress — ^the princely 
Countess of Derby- — tlie royal Queen of Man— could I 
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doubt your voice, your featur€[s fpr a moraent*^(>, for- 
gpive, forgive me !^' . 

The Countess raised the suppliant kio* woman of her 
husband's house j with all the grace- of one accustomed 
from early birth to receive homage ^nd to grant protec- 
tion. She kissed the Lady Peveril's forehead and pas- 
sed her hand«in a caressing manner over her. face as she* 
said— 

" You too are changed, my fair cousin, but it is a 
change becomes you, from a pretty And timid maiden to 
a sage and comely matron. But my o%vn memory, which 
I once held a good one, has failed me strangely, if this 
gentleman be Sir Geoffrey Peveri I.'* 

<* A kind and goo4 neighbour only, madam," said La- 
dy Peveril^ "Sir Geoffrey is at Court.'* 

** I understood so much,*' said the Countess of Derby, 
''when I arrive^ here last niglii.*' 

*• How, madam !'* said Lady Peveril— *• Did you ar- 
rive at Martindale Castle-— at the house of Margaret 
Stanley, where you have such right to command, and" 
did not announce your: presence to her ?" 

*' O, I know you are a dutiful subject, Margaret," 
answered the Countess, " though it be in these days a 
rare character-— but it was out pleasure," she added 
with a smile, ** to travel incognito — and finding you eh* 
gaged in general hospitality, we desh-ed not to disturb 
you with our royal presence." 

•*But how and where were you lodged, madam ?*' 
said Lady Peveril ; ** or why should you have kept se- 
cret ft visit which wouKl, if made, have augmented ten- 
fold the happiness of every true heart that rejoiced here 
yesterday ?" 

" My lodging was well cared for by Ellesmere-^— your 
EUesmere now* as she was formerly mine-^she has act- 
ed as quarter-master ere now you know, and on'ftbroad*' 
er scale ; you must excuse her — she had my positive or- 
der to lodge me in the most secret part of yiur Castle 
—/here she pointed to the sliding pannel)--she obeyed 
.orders in that, and I suppose also in sending you now 
hither." 

** Indeed I have uat yet seen her/* said the lady. 
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" and therefore was totally igflorant of a visit so joyful, 
so surprising^" 

" And I,'* said the Countess, ** was equally surprised 
to find none but tliese beautiful children in the apart- 
ment where I thought J heard you moving. Our £11 es- 
mere, has become silly-^your eood nature has spoiled 
her— she has forgotten the discipline she learned under 
me." / ^ 

"I saw^ her run through the wood," said the lady 
Peyeril, after ainoment's recollection, " undoubtedly t<y . 
seek tlire person who has charge of the children, in or- 
der to remove them." 

"Your own dariings, I doubt not, said the Cottntess, 
looking at the children. "Margaret, Providence has 
blessed you " 

" That is my son," Said Lady Peveril, pointing to 
Julian, who stood devouring their discourse with greedy 
ear; •* the little girl 1 .may call mine too,"" Major 
Bridgenorth, who had, in the mean time, again takers 
up his infant and was engaged in caressing it, 
get it down as the Countess of Derby Bpoke, sighed 
deeply, and walked towards the oriel window. He was 
well aware that the ordinary rules of courtesy would 
have rendered it proper that he should withdraw entire- 
ly, or at least offer to do so ; but he was not a man of 
ceremonious politenessi and he had a particular interest 
in the subjects on which the Countess's discourse was 
likely to turn, which induted him to dispense with cer- 
emony. The ladies seemed indeed scarce to notice his 
presence. The Countess had now assumed a chair, and 
motioned to the Lady Peveril to sit upon a stool which 
was placed by her side. ** We will have old times once 
more, though there are here no roaring of the rebel guns 
io drive yuu to take re&ge at my side, and almost iri 
my pockei." 

* 1 have a gun, madam," said little Julian, ** and the 
park-keeper is to teach me how to fire it next year." 

" I will list you for my soldier, then," §aid the 
Gountess. 

" Ladies have no soldiers^" said the boy, looking wist- 
foUyath«r, 

5* 
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*' He has the true masculine contempt of our frail deiCi 
I see,** said the Countess ; •* it is born with the insolent 
Tarlets of manlpnd, and shews itself so soon as they are 
out of their long clothes. . Did EUesmere n^ver tell you 
of Latham 'House and Charlotte of Derby, my little mas- 
ter?" 

" A thousand-thousand times," said the boy, colour- 
ing ; ''and how the Que^n of Man defended it six weeks 
against three thousand Roundhends, under Rogue Har- 
rison, the butcher." 

** It was your mother defended Latham-House,*' said 
the Countess, <* not I, my little soldier— -Hadst thou 
been there, thou hadst been the best captain of the 
three.^' 

" Do not say so, madam," said the boy, '* for mamma 
would not touch a gun for all the universe." . 

**Not I, indeed, Julian," said his mother ; ** there I 
was for certain, but as useless a part of the garrison—" 
** You forget," said the countess, «* you nursed our 
hospital, and made lint for the soldier's wounds." 
'' But did not papa come to help you ?? said Julian. 
'' Papa came at last," said the Countess, <' and so did 
PrinceRupert— but not, I think, till they were botii 
heartily wished for.— Do you remember that morning, 
Margaret, when the round-headed knaves, that kept us 
. pent up so long, retreated without bag or baggage, at 
the first glance of the Prince s standards appearing on 
the hill— and how you took every bigh-crested captain 
^you saw for Peveril of the Peak, that had been your 
partner three months before at the Queen's mask ? Nay, 
never blush for the thought.of it — ^it was an honest af* 
fection — and though it was the music of trumpets that 
accompanied you both to the old chapel, which was al- 
most entirely ruined < by the enemy'd bullets ; and 
though Prince Rupert, when he gave you away at the 
altar, was dad in buif and bandalier, with pistols in his 
belt, yet I trust these war-like signs were no type, of 
future discord ?" ' 

" HeaVen has been kind to me," said Lady Peveril, 
**iri blesiung me with an affectionate husband." 
l^ And in preserving him to you," said the Countess, 
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^wtth a deep aigh ; *^ while mine^ aUs ! sealed with his 
blood his devotion to his king— 0, had he lived to see 
this day!" . : 

. " Alas !- alas ! that he was not permitted !" answered 
luadjr Peveril ; ** how had that brave and noble Karl re- 
joiced in the «nhoped-for redemption of our captivity V* 

The Countess looked ©h Lady Peveril with an air of 
surprise. " 

"Thou hast not then heard, cousin, how it stands 
-with our house ?— How indeed had niy tioble lord won- 
dered, had he been told that the very monarch for 
-whom he laid down his noble life on the scaffold at Bol- 
ton le Moor, should make it his frrst act of restored 
monarchy to complete the destruction^* of oUr property* 
already well nigh ruined in the royal cause, and to per- 
secute me his widow !'* 

" You astonish me, madam !" said the Lady Peveril ; 
" it cannot be, that you — ^that you, the wife of the gal- 
lant, the faithful, the murdered Earl— you. Countess of 
Derby, and Queen in Man— ^you, who took on you even 
the character of a soldier, and seemed a man when so 
many men proved women — that you should sustain evil 
from the event which has fulfil led-^-exceeded — ^the hopes 
of every faithful subject'— it cannot be-!" 

•' Thou art as simple, I see, in this world's knowledge 
as ever my JFair cousin,'* answered the Countess. " This 
Restoration, which has given others security, has placed 
me in danger— this change which relieved other royal- 
ists, scarce less zealous, I presume to think, than I— 
has sent me here a fugitive, and in concealment, to beg 
shelter and assistance froiji yqu, fair cousin." 

" From me,'' answered the Lady Peveril—** from me, 
whose youth your kindness sheltered — ^from the wife of 
Peveril, your gallant Lord's companion in arms*-yQU 
have a right to command every thing ; but alas ! that 
you should need such assistance as 1 can render — for- 
give me, but it seems like some ill-omened vision of 
tJie liight — ^I listen to your words as if I hoped to be re- 
lieved from their painiul import by awakening*' 

'* It is indeed a dream — a vision,*' said the Countess 
of Derby ; " but it needs no seer to read itr-the explar 
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nation hath been long since given—- Put bot your fiiith 
in princes. I can soon retooye your surprise,— Thi& 
gentleman, your friend, is, doubtless, honest?** 

The Lady Peveril well knew that the Cavaliers^ like 
other factions/usurped to themselves the exclusive de- 
nomination of the honest party, and she felt some diffi- 
cmlty in explaining that her visitor was not honest in 
tii&t sense of the word. 

•• Had we not better retire, madam,** she said to the 
Countess, rising, as if iii order to attend her* But the 
Countess retained her seat. 

"Itwas but a question ofhabit,**shesaid; " theffieti- 
tleman's principles are nothing to me, for what I have 
to tell you is widlly blazed, and I care not who hears 
my share ^f it. You remember— you most have heard, 
for I think Margaret Stanley would not be indifferent 
to my fate— that after mv husband's murther at Bc^lton, 
I took up the standard which he never dropped until his 
death, and displayed it with my Own hand in our Sov- 
ereignty of Man." 

*^l did indeed hear so, madam," said the Lady Peve- 
ril ; "and that you had bidden a bold defiance to the 
rebel government, even after all other parts of Britain 
had submitted to them. My husband. Sir Geoffrey, de- 
signed at one time to have gone to your assistance with 
some few followers ; but we learned that the island was 
rendered to the Parliament party, and that you, dearest 
lady, were thrown into prison." 

** But you heard not," said the Countess, *^how that 
disaster befel me. — Margaret, I would haviiheld out that 
island against the knaves as long as the se^ continued 
to flow around it. Till the shoals which surround it 
had become safe anchorage-— till its precipices h^d melt- 
ed with the sunshine — till of all its strong abodes and 
castles not one stone remained upon another, would I 
have defended against these villainous hypocritical re- 
bels, my dear husband's hereditary dominion. The lit- 
tle kingdom of Man should have been yielded only when 
not an arm was left to wield a sword, not a finger to 
draw a trigger in its defence. But treachery did what 
force could never have done. When we had Scaled va- 
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riou& atteixipts upon the island by open force^-^treasos 
accotaplished what Blak^ and Lawson, with their float- 
ing castles, had found an enterorise too hazardous — a. 
base rebe], whom we had nuf sed in out own bosoms, be^ 
trayed us to the ehemy. This wretch was named Ghris- 
tiao— ;» ^ 

Major . Bridgenorth started and turned towards the 
speaker, but insta^itly seemed to recollect himself^ and 
again averted his face. The Countess proceeded, with- 
out noticing the interruption, which, nowever, rather 
surprised Lady Peveril, who was acquainted with her . 
neighbour's general habits of indifference and apathy, 
and therefore, the more surprised at his testifying such 
sudden symptoms of interest. She! would once again 
hare moved the Countess to retire to another apartment^ 
bat Lady Derby proceeded with too much vehemence to 
endure interruption. 

"This Christian," she said, "had eaten of my lord 
his sovereign's bread, and drank of his cup, even from 
childhood— for his fathers had been faithful servants to 
the house of Man and Derby. He himself had fought 
bravely by ^y husband's side, and enjoyed all his con- 
fidence; and whert he was martyred by the rebels, he 
recommended to me, amongst other instructions com- 
municated in the last message I received from him, to 
continue my. confidence in Christian's fidelity. I obey- 
ed, although I never loved the man. He was cold and 
phlegmatic, and utterly devoid of that sacred fire which 
IS the incentive to noble deeds, suspected too of leaning 
to the cold metaphysics of -calvinistic subtlety. But he 
was brave, wise, and experienced, and, as the event 
proved, possessed but too.much interest with the island- 
ers. When these ru die people saw themselves without 
hope of relief, and pressed by a blockade, which brought 
want and disease into their island, they began to fall off 
from the faith which they had hitherto shewn." 

" What I" , said the Lady Peveril, " could they for- 
get what was due to the widow of their benefactor— she 
who had shared with the generous Derby the task of 
bettering their condition ?" - • . 

'' Do not blame them/' said the Countess ; *^ &e rude 
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herd acted but according to their. Hind— ^in present dis^ 
tress they forgot former benefits, and, nursed in their 
earthen h6yels» with spirits suited to their dwellings^ 
they were incapable of reeling the glory which is attach* 
ed to censtancY in sujKering. But that Christian should 
have headed their revolt — that he, born aVgentleman, 
and bred under my murdered Derby's own care in all 
that was chivalrous and noble — ^that he shmild have.for- 
got a hundred benefits— why do I talk of benefits,?^— 
that he should have forgotten that kindly intercourse 
which binds man to man far more than the reciprocity 
of obligation-^that he should have headed the ruffians 
who broke suddenly into my apartment— immured me 
with my infants in one of my own castles, a^nd assumed 
or usurped the tyranny of tne island— that this should 
have been done by William Christian, my vassal, my 
servant^ my friend, was a deed of ungratenil treachery, 
which even this age of treason will scarcely parallel i" 

"And you were then imprisoned," said^e X»ady Pe- 
veril, " and in your own sovereignty ?** 

"For more tlian seven years I have endured strict 
captivity/' said the Countess. " I was indeed oflfered 
my liberty, and even some means of support, if I would 
have consented to leave the island, and pledge my word 
that I .would not endeavour to repossess my son in his 
father's rights. But they little knew the princely house 
from which I spring— and as little the royal house of 
Stanley which I uphold who hoped to humble Charlotte 
of Tremouille into so base a composition. I would ra- 
ther have starved in the darkest and lowest vault of Ru0n 
Castle, than bave consented to aught which might dimi- 
hish in one hair's breadth the right of my son over his 
father's sovereignty." 

" And could not your firmness^ in a case where hope 
seemed lost, induce them at once to be generous, and 
dismiss you without conditions ?" 

" They knew me better than thou dost, wench," an- 
swered the Countess; "once at liberty, I had not been 
long without tlie means of disturbing their usurpation, luid 
Christian would have as soon uncaged a lioness to com- 
bat with her, as have given me the slightest power of 
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returning to the struggle with him. But time had liber- 
ty and revenge in stare — I h^d still friends and parti- 
zans in the inland, though they were eompelied to give 
way to the storm. Even amon? the islanders at large, • 
most had been disappointed in the effects which they ex- 
pected from the change of power. They were loaded 
with exactions by their new masters, their privileges 
were abridged, and their immunities abolished, under 
pretext of reducing them to the same condition with the 
other subjects of the pretended republic. . . When 
the news arrived of the changes which were current in 
Britain, these sentiments were privately communicated 
to me ; and a rising, effected as suddenly and effectually 
as that which had made me a captive, placed me at liber- 
ty and' in possession of the Sovereignty of Man, as Re- 
gent for my son, the youthful Earl of Derby. Do you 
think I enjoyedthatsovereignty long without doing jus- 
tice on that traitor Christian ?" 

•** Hpw, tnadam," said Lady Peveril, who, though she 
knew the high and ambitious spirit of the Countess, 
scarce anticipated the extremities to which it was capa- 
ble of hurrying her — " Have you imprisoned Christian ?** 

"Ay, wench — in that sure prison which felon never 
breaksrfrona,** answered the Countess. 

Bridgeaorth,'wh ^ had insensibly approached them, and 
was listening with ^.n agony of interest which he wa$ 
unable any longer to suppress, broke in with the stern 
exclamation---- 

" Lady, I trust you have not dared -^—" 

The Countess interrupted him in her turn. 

** I Iftiow not who you are who question-— and you 
know not me when you speak to me of that which, I 
dare, or dare not, do. But you seem interested in the 
fate of this Christian, and you shall hear it.— ^I was no 
sooner placed in possession of my rightful power, than 
I ordered the Doomster of the island to hold upon : the 
traitor, a High Court of Justice, with all the forn&aU'ties 
of the isle, as prescribed in its oldest records. ^The 
court was held in the open air, before tlie judges and 
keys, seated upon chairs of the living rock— the criminal 
was heard at length in his awn defence, which amotinted 
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to little more than those specious allegiances of public 
consideration, which are ever used to colour the ugly 
front of treason. He was fuUj convicted of his crime, 
.and he received the doom of a traitor/' ' v 

•* But which I trust is not yet executed ?^' said L^dy 
Peveril, not without an involuntary sbudder. 

" You are a fool, Margaret," said the Countess sharp- 
ly ; " think you I delayed such an act of justice, until 
some wretched intrigues of the 'hew English court might 
Tiave prompted their interference ? No, wench^ — he pas- 
sed from tne judgment*seat to the place of execution, 
with no farther <klay than might be necessary for his 
soul's sake. He was shot to death in the court-yard of 
Peel Castle, by a file of muslceteers/* 

Bridgenorth clasped his hands together, wrung theai> 
and groaned bitterly. ., 

^* As you seem interested for this criminal," added 
the Countess, addressing Bridgenorth, *' I do him but 
justice in reporting to you, that his death was firm and 
manly, becoming the general tenor of his life, which, but 
for that gross act of traitorous ingratitude, had been fair 
and honouraWe. But what of that ? The hypocrite is a 
saint, and the false traitor a man of honour, till oppor- 
tunity, that faithful touchstone, proves their metal to be 
base." 

"It is false, woman— it is false P* said Bridgenorth, 
BO longer suppressing his indignation. 

*' What means this bearing, Master Bridgenorth!** 
said Lady Peveril, much surprised. " What is this 
Chri$tian to you, that you shoUld insult the Countess of 
Derby under my roof?** ' 

*♦ Speak not to me of Countesses and of ceremonies/* 
s«id Bridgenorth ; ** grief and anger leave me no leisure 
for; idle observances, to humour the vanity of overgrown 
children. — Christian — ^worthy, well worthy of tiie 
name thou didst bear! My friend— my brother — ^the 
broker of ray blessed Alice — the only friend of my de- 
solate estate ! art th<ju then cruell y murdered by a fe- 
male fury, who, but for thee, had deservedly pai<i witii 
her own blood that of God's saints,* which me, as well 
as h^r tyrant husband, had spilled like water ! — Yes, 
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cruel murtheress !** be continued, addressing the Couq- 
tess, " be whom thou hast butchered in thy insane ren- 
geance, sacrificed for many a year the dictates of his 
own ccfnscience to the interest of thy family, and did 
not defiert it till thy frantic zeal for royalty had well 
nigh brought to utte.r perdition the little community 
in which he was born. Even in confining thee, he act- 
ed but as the friends of the madman, who bind him with 
iron for his own preservation ; and for thee, as I can 
bear witness, he was the only barrier between thee and 
the wrath of the Commons of England, and but for his 
earnest remonstrances thou hadst suffered the penalty 
of thy malignancy, even like the wicked wife of Ahab." 

"Master Bridgenorth," said Lady Peveril, " I will 
allow for your impatience upon hearing these unpleas- 
ing tidings ; but tnere is neither use nor propriety Jn 
further urging this (j^uestion If in your griei you for- 
get other restraints, I pray yoi* to remember that the 
Countess is my guest and kinswoman, and is under such 
protection as i can aflbrd her. T beseech you, in sim- 
ple courtesy, to withdraw, as what must needs be the 
best and most becoming course in these trying circum- 
stances." 

"Nay, let him remain," ^aid the Coantess, regard- 
ing him with composure, not unmingled with triumph j 
"1 would not have it otherwise ; I would not that my 
revenge should be summed Up in the stinted gratifica- 
tion which Christian *^s death hath afforded. This man's 
rude andclgLmorousgriiBf only proves that the retribu- 
tion I have dealt has been more widely felt than by the 
wretched sufferer himself. I would I knew that it had 
but made sore as many rebel hearts, as there were loyal 
breasts afflicted by the death of my princely Derby !" 

" So please you, madam," said Lady Peyeril, " since 
Master Bridgenorth hath not the manners to leave ua 
upon my request, we will, if your ladyship lists, leave 
him, and retire to my apartment. — Farewell, Master 
Bridgenorth ; we will meet hereafter on better terms." 
* " Pardon me, madam," said the Major, who had been 
striding hastily through the room, but now stood fast^ 
and drew himself up, as one who has taken a resolution; 
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—"to yourself I have Dothli^ to say but what is re- 
spectful ; but to this wom^n I must speak as^ a magis- 
trate. She, has confessed a murder in niy presence— 
the murder, too, of my lSrother-in4aw — as a man, and 
as a ma^trate, I cannot permit her to pass from hence, 
excepting under such custody as may prevent her fur- 
ther flight She has, already confessed that she is a fu- 
, gitive, and in search of a place of concealment, until 
she should be able to escape into foreign parts -^har* 
lotte, Countess of Deriy, I attach thee of the crime of 
which thou hast but now made thy boast." 

"Ishall Bot obey your arrest," said the Countess, 
composedly; "I was born to give, but not to receive 
such orders. What have your English laws to do with 
my acts of justice and of governnient,^ within my son'-s' 
hereditary kingdom ? Am I not Queen of Man, as well 
as Countess of Derby ? A feudatory Sovereign, indeed } 
but yet independent so'long as my dues of homage are 
duly discharged. What right can you assort over me?^' 

"That given by the precept of scriptikire," answered 
Bridgenorth — '* • Whoso spilleth man's, blood, by mai^ 
shall Jiis blood be spilled." Think not that the barba- 
rous privileges of ancient feudal customs will avail to 
screen you from the punishment due for an Englishman 
murthered upon pretexts inconsistent with the act of in- 
demnity." , ■ 

"Master Bridgenorth," said Lady Peveril, **if by 
fair terms you desist not from your present purpose, I 
tell you that I neither dare, nor will, permit any vio- 
lence against this honourable lady, witniji the walls i>f 
my husband's Castle***, 

" You will find yourself unable to prevent, me from 
executing my duty, madam^" said Bridgenorth, whose 
native obstinacy now came m aid of his grief and desire 
of revenge ; " I am a magistrate, and act by authority." 

"I know not that," said Lady Peveril* ** That you 
were a magistrate^. Master Bridgenortli, tfuder the late 
usurping powers, I know well ; but till I hear of joy^r 
haviiig a commission in the name of the King, I now he- 
sitate to obey you as such." 

"I shall stand on small ceremony," said Bridgenorth. 
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" Wefe I Ro ma^8trate» every man ha» title to arrest 
for murder asainst the term^ of the indemnities held 
out by the King's proclamatipns., and I will make my 
point good." 

"What indemnities? What proclamations?'' said 
the Countess of Derby, indignantly. *' Charles Stuart 
may, if he pleases, (and it doth seem to please him,) 
consort with those whose hands have been red with the 
blood, and'blackened with the plunder, of his father and 
of his loyal subjects. He may forgive them if he will, 
and couat their deeds good service. What has that to 
do with this Christian's ofieiice against me and mine? 
Born a Manksman — bred and nursed in the island— he 
broke the laws under which he lived, and died for the 
breach of them, after the fair trial which they allowed. 
— Methiriks, Margaret, we have enough of this peevish 
and foolish magistrate— .-I attend you to your apart* 
ment." 

Major Bridgenorth placed himself betwixt them and 
the door,. in a manner which shewed him determined to 
interrupt their passage ; when Uie Lady Peveril, who 
thought she had already shewed more deference to him 
in this mattet than her husband was likely to approve 
of, raised h^r voice, and called loudly on Tier steward, 
Whitaker. That alert person, who had heard high 
talking, and a female voice with which he was unacquaint- 
ed, had remained for several minutes stationed in the 
anti-room, much afflicted with the ailxiety of his own 
curiosity. Of course he entered in an instant. 

** I^et three of the men instantly take arms,'* said his 
lady ; " bring them into the anti-room, and wait ray far- 
ther orders." 
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CHAPTER \I 

V.m sliuU Imve no worse prison thaji njy chaurb'cr, 
Nor jailurlhuft myself. 

r/*e CaptaiiL 

The command which Lady Peveril laid on her do- 
mestics to arm themselves, was so unlike the usual gen* 
tie acquieseace of her manners, that Major Bridgenorth 
was astonished. ' ** How mean jou, madam ?" said he ; 
** I thought myself under a friendly roof.*' 

" And you ace soi. Major dttridgenorth," said the Lady 
Peveril, without departipg from the natural calmness of 
her voice and manner ; *• but it is a roof which must not 
be violated by the violence of one friend against ano- 
ther.'* 

" It is well, madam," said Bridgenorth, turning t^ 
the door of the apartment. ** The worthy Master Sols- 
grace has already foretold, that the time was returned 
when high houses and proud names should be once more 
an excuse for the crimes of those who inhabit the one 
and bear the other. I believed him not, but novr see 
he is wiser than I. Yet think not I will endure this 
tamely. The blood of my brother — of the friend of my 
bosom-^shali not long call from tlie altar, 'How long, 
O.Lord, how long!' If there is one spark of justice left 
in this unhappy England, that proud woman and I shall 
meet where sne can have no partial friend to protect 
her." 

So saying, he was about to leave the apartment, when 
Lady Peveril said, " You depart not from this place. 
Master Bridgenorth, unless you give me your word to 
renounce all purpose against the noble Countess's liber- 
ty upon the present occasion.*' 

" 1 would sooner," answered he, " subscribe to my 
own dishonour, madam, written down in express words, 
than to any such composition. If any man offers to in- 
terrupt me, his blood be on his own head," Ap Major 
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Bridgeitorth spoke, Whitaker threw open the door, and' 
she^^d that, with the alertness of an old soldier, who 
was not di&pleased at seeing things tend once.mor^ to- 
wards a state of warfare, he had sot with him four stout 
fellows in the Knight of the Peak's liyerj, well armed 
with swol-ds and caraUnes, buff-coats, and pistols at 
their girdles. 

" I will see/* said Major Bridgenorth, /< if anj of 
these men be so desperate as to stop me, a freebora 
Englishman, and a magistrate, in the discharge of my 
duty," 

So saying, he advanced- upon Whitaker and his 
armed assistants^ with his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. 

" Do not be so desperate. Master Bridgenoi*th," ex- 
claimed Lady Peveril ; and added, in the same moment, 
" Lay hold upon, and disarm him, Whitaker, but do him 
no injury." ' 

Her commands were obeyed. ~ Bridgenorth, though 
a man of moral resolution, was not one of those who un- 
dertake to cope in person with odds of a discription so 
formidable. He half drew his sword, and offered such 
show of resistance as made it necessary to secure him 
by actual force ; but then yielded up his weapon, and 
declared, that submitting to force which one man waa 
unable to resist, he made those who commanded, and 
who employed it, responsible for assailing his liberty 
without a legal warrant, 

" Never mind a warrant for a pinch. Master Bridge- 
north," said old Whitaker ; "sure enough you have of- 
ten acted upon a worse yourself. My lady's word is 
as good a warrant, sure, as Old Noll's commission ; and 
you bore that tnany a day. Master Bridgenorth, and 
laid me in the stocks for drinking the King's health. 
Master Bridgenorth, and never cared a farthing about 
the laws of Bngland." 

" Hold your saucy tongue, Whitaker," said the Lady 
Peveril; ''and do you. Master Bridgenorth, not take 
it to heart that you are detained prisoner for a few houra 
until the Countess of Derby can have nothing to fear 

from your pursuit. I could easily send an escort with 

6* 
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her that migfkt bid a defiance 4o an j force you cOiild 
muster ;l>ut I wish, Heaten knows, to burj the remeiiii- 
brance of old civil dissensions, not to awaken new^-^ 
Once more^ will you think better on itr—^issume your 
sword again ; and forget >vhom you have now seen at 
Martindale Castle ?" 

"Never,*' said Bridgenorth. "The crime of this 
cruel woman will be the last of human Injuries which .J 
can forget. Th(B last thought of earthly kiu^ which will 
leave me, will be the desire that justice shall be done 
on her.'* 

"If such be your sentiments," said Lady PeveriU 
" though they are more allied to revenge than to justice^ 
I must provide for my friend's safety, by putting resr 
traint on your person. In this room you will be sujp- 
plied with every necessary of life, and every conveni- 
ence ; and a message shall relieve your domestics, of the 
dnxiety which your absence from the Hall is not unlike- 
ly to occasion. Wheii a few hours, at most two days, 
are over, I will myself relieve you from yonr confine^ 
ment, and demand your pardon for no W acting as yaur 
obstinacy compels me to do." 

The, Major made no answer, excepting tliat he was in 
her hands, and must submit to her pleasure ; and then 
turned sullenly to the window, as if desirous tQ be rid 
of their presence. 

The Countess and the Lady Peveril left the apart* 
ment arm in arm ; and the lady issued forth her direc- 
tions to Whitaker concerning the mode in which she 
was desirous that Bridgenorth should be guarded and 
treated during his temporary confinement; at the same 
time explaining to him, that the safety of the Coun- 
tess of Derby required that he should be closely watch 
ed. ^ 

In all proposals for the prisoner's security such aS 
the regular relief of guards, and the like, Whitaker 
joyfully acquiesced, and undertook body/or body, thsrf; 
he should be detained in captivity for the necessary pe* 
nod. But the old steward was not half so docile when 
it came to be considered how the captive's bedding and 
"table should be supplied ; and he thought Lady Peveril 
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dis|itayed a very undue degree of attention to her pris- 
oner's comforts. '^ I warrant/' he said, '* that cuckoldy 
Roundhead ate enough of our fat beet yesterdaj to 
serve him for a month ; and a little fasting will do hid 
health good. Marry, for drink, he shall have plenty 
of cold water to cool his hot liver, which I will be bound 
is still hissing with the strong liquors of yesterday .-"-^ 
And as for bedding, there are fine dry boards — more 
Wholesome than the wet straw I lay upon when I was in 
the stocks, I trow." 

" Whitaker," said the lady, peremptorilv, ** I dedire 
you td provide Master Bridgenorth's bedding and food 
m the way I have already signified to you ; and to be- 
have yourself towards him »n all civilty.'* 

" Lack-a-day! yes, my lady,*' said Whitaker ; '« you 
»hall have all your directions punctually obeyed ; but as an 
old servant, I cannot but speak my mind." . 

The ladies retired after this conference with the stewr 
ard in the anti-chamber, and were soon seated in anoth- 
er apartment, which was peculiarly dedicated to the use 
of the mistress of the mansion— having on the one side» 
access to the family -bed room ; and on the other, to the 
still-room which communicated with the garden. There 
was also a small door which, ascending a few steps, led 
to that belcony, already mentioned, that overhung the 
kitchen ; and the same passage, by a separate, door, ad- 
mitted to the principal gallery in the chapel ; so that the. 
spiritual and temporal affairs of the Castle were placed 
almost at once within reach of the same regulating and 
directing eye. 

In the tapestried room, from which issued these va- 
rious sally-ports, the Countess and Lady Peveril were 
speedily seated ; and the former, smiling upon the latter, 
said, as she took her hand, *' Two things have happened • 
to^ilay which might have surprised me, if any thing 
ought to surprise me in such times ;*-the first is, that 
yonder round-headed fellow should have dared to use 
suclr insolence in the house of Peveril of the Peak. If 
your husband is yet the same honest downright qavalier 
wliom I once knew» and had chanced to be at home, he 
would have thrown the knave out of the window. But 
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what I wimd^r at still more» Margaret, is your geneiral- 
ship. I hardly thought you bad courage sufficient to 
have taken such decided measures, aftibr keeping on. 
terms with the man so long. ^ When he spoke of jus- 
tices and warrants, you looked so overawed that I 
tiiouffht I felt the clutth of tiie parish-beadles on my 
thoulder, to drae me to prison as a vagrant-" 

*• We owe Master firidsenorth some deference, mv 
dearest lady," answered the Lady Pfeveril ; •* he has 
served us often, and kindly, in these late times; but 
neither he, nor any one else, shall insult the Countess 
of Derby in the house of Margaret Stanley.,* 

" Thou art become a perfect heroine, Margaret," re- 
plied the Countess- 

** Two sieges^ and alarms inumerable," said Lady 
Peveril, '* may have taught me presence of mind. My 
couragie is^ I believe, as slender as ever*. 

" Presence of mind is, courage," answered the Coun- 
tess. *' fteal valour consist not in being insensible to 
danger, but in being prompt to confront and disarm 
it ; — and we may have present occasion for all that we 
possess," she acfded, with some slight emotion, " for I 
near the trampling of horses' steps on the pavement of 
the court." 

In one moment, the boy Julian, breathless with joy, 
came flying into the room, to say that papa was return- 
ed, with Lamington and Sam Brewer ; and that he was 
to ride Black Hastings to the stable. In the second, 
the tramp of the honest Knight's heavy jack-boots was 
heard, as, in his haste to see his lady, he ascended the 
staircase by two steps at a time. He burst into the 
room ; his manly countenance and disordered'' dress 
shewing marks that he had beep riding fast ; and with- 
out looking to any one else, caught his good lady in hia 
arms, and kissed her a dozen oi times.— -Blushing* and 
with some difficulty. Lady Peveril extricated herself 
from Sir Geoffrey's arms ; and in a voice of bashful and 
gentle rebuke, bid him^ for shame, observe who waft^in 
the room. 

** One,"^said the Countess, advancing to him, " who 
is right glad to see that Sir Geofirey Peveril, though 
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turned courtier and favorite, stiH values the treasure 
which she hail some share in bestowing upon him* .Yott 
cannot have forgot the raising of the leaguer of Latham- 
house/' 

*' The noble Countess of Derby !" said Sir Geoffrey 
doffing his plumed hat with an air of deep deference^ 
and kissing with much reverence the hand which »he 
held out to him ; ** I am as glad to see your ladyship 
in my poor liouse, as I would be to hear that they had 
found a vein of lead in the Brown Tor. I rode hard»in 
hope to be jour escort through the county. I. feared 
you might have fallen into bad hands, hearing there 
was a. knave sent out with a warrant from the Coun- 
cil." . 

"When heard you go ? and from \vhom ?*' 

" It was from Cholmondley of Vale Royal/'. said Sir 
Geoffrey ; " he is down to mate provision for your safety 
through Cheshire ; and I promised to bring you there in 
safety. Prince Rupi^rt, Orraond, and other friends^ do 
not doubt the matter will be driven to a fine ; but they 
say the Chancellor, and Harry Bennet, and some others 
of the over-sea councillors, are furious at what they call 
a breach of the Ring's proclamation. Hang them, say 
I ! they left us to bear all the beating ; and now they are 
incensed that we should wish to clear scores with tnose 
who rode us like night-mares !'' 

'' What did they talk of for my chastisement ?*' said 
the Countess. 

/* I wot not," said Sir Geoffrey ; ** some friends,, as I 
said, from our kind Cheshire and others, tried to bring 
it to a fine ; but the others spoke of nothing but the Tow-* 
er, and a long imprisonment." ' 

*' I have suffered imprisonment long enough for King 
Charles's sake," said the Countess ; and have no mind 
to undergo it at his hand. Besides, if I am removed 
from the personal superintendance of my son's domin- 
ions in Man, I know not what new usurpation may be at- 
tampted there. I must be obliged to you, cousin, to 
contrive that I may set in security to Vale Royal and 
from thence I know 1 shall be guarded safely to Liveir^ 
pooL 
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•• Ycm Tijay rely on my guidancfe" and protection* no^ 
ble lady," answered her host, " though y6u had come 
here at midnight, and with the rogue's head in yotir anron 
like Judith in the Hdly Apocrypha which I joy to hear 
once more read in churches." 

•* Do the gentry resort much to the court ?" said the 
kdy. 

" Aye, madam," replied Sir Gebftrey; «' and accord- 
ing to our saying, when miners do begin to bore in these 
parts, it is for the Grace of God, and what they there 
may find/* 

" Meet the old Cavaliers trtlii much countenance," 
ooAtinued the Countess. 

. ** Faith niadam, to speak truth,*' replied the Knight, 
** the King hath so .gracious a manner, that it makes ev- 
ery man's hopes blossom, though we have seen but few 
that have ripened into fruit." 

•• You have not, yourself, ttij coufein," answered the 
Countess, ** had room to Complam of ingratitude, i trust I 
Few have less deserved it at the King's hand." 

Sir Geoffi-ey was unwilling, like most prudent persons, 
to own the existence of expectations which had proved 
fallacious, yet had too little art in his- character to con- 
ceal iiis disappointment entirely. .** Who? I madam ?" 
he said ; *• Alas ! what should a poor country kniglit ex- 
pect from the King> besides the pleasure of seeing him 
m Whitehall once more, and enjoying his own again ?, 
And^is Majesty was very gracious when I was present- 
ed, and spoke to me of W orcester, and of my horse, 
Black Hastings^^he had forgot Kis name though — faith, 
and mine too, 1 believe, had not Prince Rupert whisper-? 
ed him. And 1 saw some old friends, such as his Grace 
of Orradnd, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Philip Mcrs- 

f;rave, and so forth ; and had a joTly rouse or two, to the 
une of old times." 

" I fihottld ha¥e thought so many wounds received — 
so many daneers risked-*-such considerable losses — 
merited something mere tha.nafew smooth words>" said 
the Countess.^ 

Nay, my lady, there were other friends of mine who 
had the same thought," answered PeveriL *' ** Some were 
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of opiHioa that the loss of so many acres of fair land was 
worth some reward of honour at4east; and diere were, 
who thought tny descent from William the. Conqueror, 
craving your ladyship's pardon for boasting it in your 
presence — ^would not have become a higher rank or title 
worse than th^ pedigree of some who have been promote 
ed. But what said the witty Duke of Buckingham, foe* 
soolii ? (whose graudsire was a Leicestershire Knieht^— 
rather poorer, and scarpe so well-born as myself )— Why, 
he s^id, that if all of my desree who deseryed well of 
the King in the late times were to be made peers, the 
House of Lords must meet upon Salisbury Plain I** 

*' And that bad j€st passed for a good argument?" 
said the Countess ; " and well it might, when good ar- 
guments p^s for bad j^sts.^— But here comes one I must 
be acquainted with.." 

This was little Julian, who now re-entered tlie hall, 
leading his little sister, as if he had brought her to bear 
witness to the boastful tale which he told his father, of 
his haying manfully ridden Black Haslanss to the stable 
yarci, alone in the saddle ; and that Sauudera, thoua;h he 
walked by the horse's head, did not once put his hand 
upon the rein, and Brewer, though he stood beside htm, 
scarce held him by the shoulder. The father kissed the 
boy heartily; and the Countess, calling him to her so^ 
soon as Sir GeoiSrey had set him down, kissed his fore- 
head also, and then surveyed aU his features with a keen 
and penetrating eye. 

*' lie is a tAie Pev^riL," s^d she, *' mixed as he should 
be with some touch of the Stanley. Cousin, you must 
grant me my boon, and whei^n I am safely established, 
and have my present affair arranged, you must let me 
have this little Julian of yours some time hence, to be 
nurtured in my house, ,held as my page, and the play- 
fellow of the little Derby.— 1 trust in Heaven, they will 
be such friends as their fathers have been, and may God 
send them more fortunate times 1" . 

*• Marry,^and I thank you for the proposal with all 
my heart, madtm," said the Knight. ** There are so 
many noble houses decayed, and so many mote in which 
the exercise %nd discipline far the training .of noble 
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fentlisid giTen up and neglec^d, that I haite o%n feared 
must have k^pt Gil to be young master at home ; and 
I have had too little nurture mjseVfto teach him mjich, 
and so he should have been a mere hunting, hawking 
Knight of Dejr4)y8hire. But in your ladyship's house- 
. bold, and with tae noble Earl, he will have alL and Qiore 
liiaa all, the education which I. could desire." .. 

'' There shall be no distinctiDn betwixt them, cousin," 
said the Countess ; '* Margaret Stanley's son shall be as 
much the object of care to me as, my own, since you are 
kindly disposed to intrust him to ray charge. — You look 
pale, Miargaret," she continuedi *' a«d the tear stands 
in your eye ! Do not be so foolish myjove'— whati ask 
is better than you can jdesire for your boy ; for the house 
of my fathei", the Duke de la Tremouille, was the most 
famous school of chivalry in; France; nor have Ldegene- 
rated from him, or suffered any relaxation in that iiqble 
discipline which trained young gentlemen to do honour 
to their race. You can promise your Julian no sujch ad- 
vantages if you train him up a mere home-bved youth." 

** lacknowledge the importance of the favour, madam," 
said Lady Peyeril, **and,must acquiesce In what your 
ladyship honours us bjr proposing^ and Sir Geoffrey ap- 
proves of; but Julian is an only child, and ■ . 
m- " An only son," said the Countess, /* but surely not 
an only child. You pay too high defereiice to our mas- 
ters, the male sex, if you allow Julian to engross all your 
affection, and spare none for this beautiful girl." 

So saying, she set down Julian, an# taking Alice 
Bridgenorth on her lap, began to caress her; and there 
was, notwithstanding her .masculine character, some- 
tliing so sweet in the tone of her voice, and in the cast 
of her features, that the ehild immediately smiled, and 
replied to her marks.of fondness. This mistake embar- 
rassed Lady Peveril exceedingly. Knowing the blunt 
impetuosity of her husband's character^ his devotion to 
the memory of the deceased Earl of Derby, and his cor- 
respondent veneration for his widow, she was ajarmed 
for the consequences of his hearing the conduct of 
Bridgenorth that morning, and was particularly desi- 
rous that he should npt learn it s^e from-her§elf in pri- 
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vatet and after dae prepamtibn. But tke Countess's 
error led to a laore precipitate disclosure. 

** That pretty girl, madam,^ aniswered Sir Geoffrey, 
*^\k none of oiirs--*! wish she were. She belongs to a 
iieighbour hard by-— « good man, and to say truth, a 
good neighbour — ^though he was carried off from his al- 
ie^anbe in th« late times by a damned Presbyterian 
^oundrel, who calls himself a parson, and whom I hope 
to fetch down from his perch presently, with a wanion 
to him ! He has been cock of the roost long enou^.»— •, 
There are rods 4n pickle to s^nWtch the Geneva cloak 
with, I can tell the sour-fac^ rogues that tnuth. But 
this child is -the daughter of Bndgenorth— ^neighbour 
BridgenorUi, of Monltrassie-HalL" 

" Brid^enortli ?'* said the Countess ; " I thought I had 
known aU the honourable names in Derbyshire— I re- 
member nothing of Bridgenorth.-^But stay-*-wa8 ther« 
hot a sequestrator and committee-man oi that name ? 
Sore, it cannot be he;*' 

Peveril took some shame to himself as he replied, " It 
is the very man* whom your ladyship means, and you 
may conceive the reluctance with which I submitted to 
receive good offices &om one of his kidney ; but had I 
not done so, I should have scarce known how to ^nd a 
roof to cover Dame Margaret's head.** 

The Ccfuntess, as he spoke, raised the child gently 
from her lap, and placed it upon the carpet, though lit- 
tle Alice showed a disinclination to the change ofplace 
whi(rh the Lady of Derby and Man would certainly have 
indulged in a child of patrician descent and loyal pa* 
rentage. 

** I blame you not," she said; *'iiO one knows \A\sk 
temptiation will briM us down to. Yet I did^win Pev- 
eril of the Peak would have resided in its deepest cavern, 
sooner than owed an obligation to a re^cide." 

** Nay, madam,'* answered the Knjght, " my nei^- 
bour is bad enough, but not so bad as you would make 
him; he is but a Presbyterian— that I must confess- 
but not an Independent." 

" A variety of the same monster," said the Countess, 
" who hallooed while the others hunted, and bound the 
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Tictim whom the Independents massacred. Betwixt 
such sects I prefer the Independents. Thej are at least 
bold, barefaced, merciless villains, hare more of the ti- 
ger in them, and less of the crocodife. I have no doubt 
it was that worthy gentlemen who tof^k it upon him this 
morning— - 

She stopped short, for she saw Lady Peveril was vex- 
ed and embarrassed. .■ - 

**I am," she said, <*thc most luckless of beings.*-*! 
have said something, I know not what, to distress von, 
Marsaret— mystery is a bad thing, an|| betwixt us tbei^e 
should be none." * 

" There is none, madam," said Lady Peveril, some- 
thing impatiently 5 " Iwarted but an opportunity to tell 
my husband what had happened.— Sir Geoffrey, Master 
Bridgenorth was unfortunately here when the Lady Der- 
by and I met; and he thought it part of his duty to 
speak o f ■ 

" To speak of what ?" said the Knight« bending iiis 
brows. " You w^re ever something too fond, dame, of 
giving way to the usurpation ^f such people." 

'* 1 only mean,'- said Lady Peveril, ** that as the per- 
son—he to .whom Lady Derby's story related, was the 
brother of his late laay, he threatened—- but I cannot 
think that he Was serious." 

" Threaten ?— threaten the Lady of Derby and Man 
in my house ! — ^the widow of my friend— the noble Ghar* 
lotte of Latham-House !-*-by Heaven ! the prick-eared 
slave shall answer it; How comes it that my knaves 
threw him not out of the window ?" 

** Alas! Sir Geoffrey you forget how much we owe 
him," said thfe Lady. ~ 

"Owe him ^.'* said the Knight, still more indignant; 
for in his singleness of apprehension he conceived that 
his wife alluded to pecuniary obligations*—** If I do owe 
him some money, hath he not security for it ? and must 
he have the right, over and above, to domineer and play 
the magistrate in Martindale Castle ?— Where is he ? — 
what have you made of him ? I will— -I must speak with 
him. 

*• Be patient, Sir Geoffrey," said the Countess, who 
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noly discerned the bause of her kinswoman's apprehen- 
sion ; " and be assured I did not need your chivalry to 
defend me against this discourteous (attour, as Morte 
d'Arthur would have^ called him, I promise you my 
kinswoman hath fully righted my wrong; and I am so 
pleased to owe mv deliverance entirely to her gallantry, 
that I charge ana command you* as a true knight, not 
to mingle in the adventure of another/' 

Lady Peveril, who knew herhusbadd's blunt and im- 
patient temper, and perceived tliat he was becoming 
ansry, now took' up the story and plainly and simply 
pointed out the cause of Master Bridgenorth's interfer- 
ence. . 

** I am sorry for it,*' said the- Knight ; '* I thought he 
had more sense ; and that this happy change might have 
done some good upon him. But you should have told 
me this ins^ntly — It consists not with my honour tiiat 
hie should be kept prisoner in this house, as if I feared 
any thing he could do to annoy the noble Countess, 
while she is under my roof, or within twenty miles of 
this Castle.'* — 

So saying, and bowing to the Countess, he went 
sti'a%ht to rae gilded chamber, leaving Lady Peveril in 
great anxiety for the event of an angry meeting between 
a temper hasty as that of her husband, and stubborn like 
that of Bridgenorth. Her apprehensions were, howev- 
er, unnecessary ; for the meeting was not &ted fo take 
place. . 

Wben Sir Geoffrey Peveril, having dismissed Whita- 
ker and his centinels, entered the gilded chamber, in 
which he expected to find his captive, the prisoner had 
escaped,, and it was easy to see m what manner. The 
sliding pannel had, in the hurry of the moment, escaped 
the memory of Lady Peveril, and of Whitaker, the only 
persons who knew any thing of it. : It was probable that 
a chink had rematned open^ sufficient to indicate its ex- 
istence to Bridgenorth ; who, withdrawing it altogether, 
had found his way into the secret apartment with which 
kt communicated, and from thence to the postern of the 
Castle by another secret piassage, which had been con- 
trived in the thickness of the wall, as is not uncommon 
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in ancient mansions ; the lords of which were liable to 
so man J mutations of fortune, that they usually contriv- 
ed to secure some lurking place and secret mode of re- 
treat from 'their fortresses. Tha^ Bridgenorth had dis- 
covered and availed himself of this sercret mode of 
retreat was evident^ because the private doors commu- 
nicating with the postern and the sliding pannel in the 
gilded chamber, were both left open. 

Sir Geoffrey returned to the ladies with looks of per- 
plexity. While he deemed Bridgenorth within his reacb> 
he was apprehensive of notiiing he co^ld do ; for he felt 
himself his superior in personal strength, and in that 
species of courage which induces' a man to rush, without 
hesitation, upon personal danger. But When at a ^dis- 
tance, he haa been for many years accustomed to contr 
sidef Fridgenorth's power tind influence as something 
formidable ; and notwithstanding the late change of a£ 
fairs, his ideas so naturally reverted to his nei^bour s3 
a powerful friend or dangerous enemy, that he feit more 
apprehension on the Countess's score, than he was will* 
ing to acknowledge even to himself. The Countess ob- 
served his downcast and anxious brow, and requested 
to know if her stay there was likely to involve nim in 
, any trouble, or in any danger. 

•* The trouble should be welcomcj" said Sir Geoffrey, 
"and more welcome the danger which should come on 
such an account. My plan was, that your ladyship 
should have honoured Martindale with a few day's resi- 
dence, which might have been kept private until the 
search after you was ended. Had I seen this fellow 
Bridgenorth', I have no doubt I could have compelled 
him to act discreetly ; but he is nOw at liberty, and will 
keep oilt of my reach ; and, ^hat is worse, he has the 
secret of the priest's chamber." 

Here the Knight paused, and seemed much embar^ 
rassed . ' 

"You can, then, neither conceal nor protect me ?" 
said the Countess. 

" Pardon, my honoured lady," answered the Knight, 

- " and let me say out my say. The plain troith is, that 

tbis nan hath many friends among the Presbyterians 
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Kere, who are more numerous than I would wish theqa ; 
and if he falls in with thepursuivant fellow who carrie 
the warrant of the Privy Coufl<:il, it is likely he. will 
baek hi in with force sufficient to try to execute it. And 
1 doubt whether any of our own friends can be suihmon- 
ed together in haste, sufficient to resist such a power as 
they are lilce to bring together/' 
. " Nor would I wish apy frieinls to take arms in my 
name, against the King^s .warrant. Sir Geoffrey," said 
the Countess. ... 

" Nay, for that matter," replied the Knight, an bis 
Majesty will grant warrants against his best friends, he 
must look to have them resisted. But the best I can 
.think of in this emergence is — though the proposal be 
something, inhospital^le — that your ladyship should take 
presently to horse, if your fatigue will permit. . I will 
mount also, with some brisk fellows, who will lodge you 
safe at Vale Royal, though the SherifTstopped the way 
with a whole 'pOHHt comitcUtis." 

The Countess of Derby willingly acquiesced in this 
proposah 8he had enjoyed a night's sound repose in 
the private chamber, to which Ellesmerehad guided her 
on tl)e preceding evening, and was quite, ready to re* 
sume her route, or flight^-** she scarce knew," she said, 
'* which of the two to term it." 

Lady Peveril wept at the necessity which seeme-d to 
hurry her earliest friend and protectress from under he^ 
roof, at the instant when the clouds of adversity were 
gathering arOund her ; but she saw no alternative equal- 
ly safe. Nay, however, strong her attachment to Lady 
Derby, she could not but be more readily reconciled to 
her hasty departure, when she cpnsidered the inconve- 
nience, and even danger, in which her presence, at such 
a time, and in such circumstances, was like to involve 
a man so bold and hot-tempered as her husband Sir 
Geoflfrey. 

While Lady Peveril, therefore, made every arrange* 
ment which time permitted and circumstances required, 
for the Countess prosecuting Her journey, her husband, 
whose spirits always rose with the prospect of action, 
issued his orders to Whitaker to get together a few 

7» 
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stoQt fellows, with back and breast-pieces, aod steel- 
caps. *' There are the two lackies, and Outram and 
Saunders^ besides the other groom fellow^ and Roger 
Raine> and his son; but bid Koger not come drunk 
again ; thyself^ young Dick, of the Dale and his-dervant> 
and a file or two of the' tenants, we shall be enough for 
any force they can inake^ All these are feflows that 
will strikj^ hard, and ask no question why— -their .hands 
are ever readier than tlieir tongues, and their [noutili& 
are more made for drinking than speaking." 

Whitaker, apprised of the necessity of the ease, ask- 
ed if he should not warn Sir Jasper Cranbourne. 

*' Not a word to him^ if you liye,'' said the Knight; 
*' this may be an outlawry, as they call it* for what I 
know ; and therefore I will bring no lands or tenements 
into peril, saving mine own. Sir Jasper hath had a 
troubtesome time of it for many a year. By my wiU» 
he shall sit quiet fori the rest ors-days/' . 



CHAPTER VII*^ 



i^an^. A rescue ? a rescue 

Mrs, Quickly. Good people, bring a rescue or two* 

Benrif IT. P«r# JT 



The followers of Peveril were so well accustomed to 
the sound of*' Boot apd saddle," that they were soon 
mounted and in order ;. and in all the form, and with 
some of the dignity of danger, proceeded to escort the 
Ck)untess of Derby through the hilly and d^^rt track of 
country which connects the frontier of the shire with 
the neighbouring countv of Cheshire*' The cavalcade 
moved with considerable precautioiu which they had 
been tausht by the discipline of tkeCivil Wars. 'One 
wary and well-niiHinted trooper rode about two hundred 
yards in advice, followed^ at about half that distance. 
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by two morfe) with their carabines adTanced/as if readt 
for action. About qiim hundred yards behind the ad- 
▼ance, came the main4tody ; where theCounttess of Der- 
by, mounted on Lady P^Veril'ft ambling palfrey, (for her 
own had been exhausted by the journey from London t# 
Martindale Castle,} accompanied b^ one groom, of ap- 
proved fidelity, and one waittng-maid, w^aattieiided and 
guarded by the Knight of the Peak JEind three files of 
good and practised horsemen. In the rear came Whi- 
taker^ with Lance Outram, as men of especial trust, i» 
iiehom the coveri ng the retreat was confided . They rode 
as the Spanish proverb, expt^esses it, ^^' with the beard 
OB the shoaider,*' iQoking around, that is, from time to 
time, and using eyery precaution to have the speediest 
knowledge of any pursuit which might take ^ lace. 

But however wise in discipline, Peveril and his fol« 
lowers were somewhiit remiss in civil policy. The 
Knight had communicated to Whitaker, thoueh witiiout 
any apparent necessity, the precise nature of their pre^ 
sent expedition ; and Whitaker was equally communi- 
cative to his comrade Lance« the keeper. '* It is strange 
enough Master Whitaker,'' said the latter, when he had 
heard the case, " and I wish you, being a wise man* 
would. expound it ;— why, whea we have been wishing 
for the King — and praying for the King^— and fighting, 
for the King-r-and dying for the King, tor these twenty 
years, the first tiling we. find to do on his return, i^ to 
get into harness to resist his warrant?" 

" Pooh ! you silly fellow," said Whitaker, " that is all 
you know of the true bottom of our quarrel ! Why, maa 
we fought for the King's person against his warrant, al{. 
along from the very beginning ; for I remember the ro- 
gue^s proclamations,, and so forth, always ran in the 
name of the King and Parliament/' / 

** Ay ! wa,^ it even so ?" replied Lance. •' Nay, then,. 
if they be^n the old game so soon again, and send out 
warrants in the King'sname against his loyal sulgecls». 
well fare our stout Kaigiht, say I, who is ready to take 
them down in their stocking^soles^ And if Bddgejaortfc 
takes the chase after us^ I shidl not be sorry %^ l^Eive a 
iKHeck 9A him for one." 
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« Why, {he man, bating he is a pestilent Roundhead 
andPuritanj*' said Whitaker, "is no bad neighbour. 
What has he done to thee, man ?" 

•' He has poached on the manor," answered the keep- 

er 

"The detil he has!" replied Whitaker. "Thou 
*must be jesting Lanc6. Brid|ehorth is neither hujiter 
nor hawker ; he hath not so much of hont^sty in him." 

" Ay, but he runs after game you little think of, with 
hi« sour, melancholy face, that would scare babes and 
curdle milk," answered Lance. ' 

*• Thou canst not mean the wenches ?" Said Whita- 
ker j " why he hath been melancholy mad with inoping 
for the death of his wife. Thou knowest our lady took 
the child, for fear he should strangle it for putting him 
in mind of its mother, in some of his tantrums. Under 
her favour, and among friends, there are many ppor 
Cavalier's children, that care would be better bestowed 
upon — But to thy tale." > . 

" Why, thus it runs," said Lance. " I thinkyou may 
have noticed. Master Whitaker, that a certain Mistress 
Deborah hath manifested a certain favour for a certain 
person in a certain household." 

** For thyself> to wit/' answered Whitaker; " Lanice 
Outram, thou art the vaniest coxcomb^ *' 

"Coxcomb?" said Lanoe ; "why, 'twas but last 
night the whole family saw h^r, as one would say, fling 
herself at my head." 

" I would she had been a brick-bat then, to have bror 
ken it, for thy impertinence and conceit," said the 
steward. 

' " Well, but do but harken. The next mornin^-r*that 
is this very blessed morning— I thought of going to 
lodge a buck in the park, judging a bit of vension might 
be wanted in the larder, after yesterday's wassail ; and 
as I passed under the nursery-window, I did but ju^t 
look up to see what madam governante was about ; and 
so I saw her, thi*ough the casement, whip on her hood 
and scarf as soon as she had a glimpse of me* Imme- 
d* ^ely after I saw the still-room door open, and made 
sure sue was coming through the garden, and so over the 
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breach and 4^wn to the park ; and so thought I, ' Aha, 
Mistress Deb, if you are so readj to dance after mj pipe 
and tidafor/I will gi^e yoti a couranto. before jrou snail 
come tip with nfcc.* And so' I went down Ivy-tod Din- 
gle, where the eopiseis tangled, and the ground swampy 
and round by Haxley-bottom, thinking ail 2lie while she 
was following and laughing in n^y sleeve at tjie round I 
was gi^6ff her," 

" You deserved to be ducked for it,** said Whitaker, 
^' for^a weather headed piippy ; but what is all this Jack- 
a liyitem story to Bridgeriorth ?" 

** Why it was all aion^ of he, man," continued Lance 
'* that is, of Bridgenorth, that she did not follow me— 
Gad, I first walked slow^ and then stopped, and thea 
tamed back a little, ami Ihcn began to wonder what 
«he had made of herself, and to think I had borne my- 
self something like a |ack-ass in the matter." 

•*That I deny," said Whitaker, *• never jack-ass Iwit 
would have borne him better^^but go on." 

".Why, turning my face towards the Castle, t re*- 
turned as if I had my ilose bleeding, wh^n just by the 
Copely thorn, which stands, you know, a flight-shot 
from me postern gate, I saw Madam Deb in close con- 
ference with the enetny." 

"What enemy ?" said the steward. 

" What enemy ? Why, wha but Bridgenorth. They 
kept out of sight, and among the copse ; but, thought t^ 
it 13 hard if I cannot^talk you, that have stalked so 
naany bucks. If so, I had better give my shafts to be 
pudding^pins. So I cast round me thicKet, 'to. watch 
their waters ; and, may I never bend cross-bow again, 
if I did not see him give her gold, and Squeeze her by 
the hand!" 

" And was that all you saw pass between them ^" said 
the steward. 

" Faith, and it was enough to dismount me from my 
hobby," said Lance. " What ? when 1 thought I had 
the prettiest girl in the Castle dancing after my whistle 
to find that she gave me the bag to hold, and was smug- 
gling in a corner with a rich old Puritan!" 

^' Credit me Lance, it is not as thou thinkest^** said 
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Whitakcr, " Bridgenorth cares not for these amorous 
toys, and thou thiokest oC nothing else. But it is fit- 
ting our Knight should know that he has met with De- 
borah in secret, and given her gold ; for never Pufitan 
gave gold yet, but it was earnest 4br Bome devil's work 
done, or to be done." 

" Nay, but,** said Lance," " I would not be such a 
dog-bolt as to go and betray the girl to our master. She 
hath a right to follow her lancy, as the dame said who 
kissed her cow— only I do not much approve her choice 
that is all. He cannot be six ycard short of fifty ; and 
a verjuice countenance, under the pent-house of a 
slouched beaver, and bag of meagre dried bones; swad- 
led up in a black cloak, is no such temptation, methinks." 

" 1 tell you onc6 more,*' said Wmtaker, *« you ire 
mistaken; and that, there neither is, nor can be, any 
matter of love between therri, but only some intrigue, 
concerning, perhaps, this same noble Countess of Derby. 
I tell thee, it behoves my master to know it, and I will 
presently tell it to him.** 

So saying, and in spite of all the remonstrance^ which 
Lance continued to make on behalf of Mistress Deborah, 
the steward rode up to the main body of their little 
party, and mentioned to the Knight and the Coimtess 
of Derby what he had just heard from the keeper add- 
ing at the same time his own suspicions, that Master 
Bridgenorth of Moultrasste Hall was desirous to keep 
up some system of espial in the Castle oif MartindalC) 
either in order to secure his menaced vengeance on the 
Countess of Derby, as authoress of his brother-in-law's 
death, or for some unknown, but probably sinister pur- 
pose. 

The Kniffht of the Peak was filled with high resent- 
ment at Whitaker's communication Accormng to Ills 
prejudices, those of the opposite faiction were supposed 
to make tip by wit and intrigue what they Wanted in 
open force ; and he now hastily conceived that his neigh- 
bour, whose prudence he always respected, and some- 
times even dreaded, was maintaining, for his private 
purposes, a clandestine correspondence with a member 
of his family. If this was for the betrayal of his noble 
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guesi, it argued at ence titeachery and presumption ; or 
viewing the whole as Lance had done^ a criminai intri- 
gue mm a woman sq near the person of Lad j Peveril,* 
was, in itself, . he deemed a piece of sovereign imperti- 
nence and disrespect on the part of siTch a person as 
Bridgenorth, against whom Sir Geoffrey's anger was 
kindled accordingly 

Whitaker had scarce regained his post in the rear* 
when he again quitted it, and galloped to the main body 
with more speed than before, with the unpleasing tid- 
ings that they were pursued by half a score of horsemen, 
and better. 

♦'Bide on briskly to Hartley-nick," said the KJiight, 
** and there, with God to help, we will bide the knaves. 
—Counienss'of Derby —one word and a short one — Fare- 
wel !-*-you rau^t ricfe forward with Whitaker and an- 
other careful fellow, and let me alone to see that no one 
treads on your skirts." 

" I will abide with you and stand them," said the 
Countess ; " you know of old, I fear not to look on man's 
work '^ .■ ^ 

*' You must ride on, madam/' said the Knight, •• for 
the sake of the yoiing Barl, and the rest of my noble 
friend's family* There is nq. manly work toward, which 
can be worth your looking^ upon ; it is but child's play 
that these fellows bring with them." - 

As she yielded a reluctant consent to continue her 
flight, they reached the bottom of Hartley-nick, a pass 
very steep and craggy, and^ivhere the road, or rather 
path, which had hitherto jjassed over more open ground, 
became pent up. and confined, betwixt cops wood on the 
one side, and on the other the precipitous bank of a 
moitntain-stream . 

The Countess of JDerby, after an affectionate adieu to 
Sir Geoffrey, and having requested him to convey her 
kind- commendations to her little page-elect and his mo- 
ther, proceeded up the pass at a round pace, and, with 
her attendants and escort, was soon out of sight. Im- 
mediately after she had disappeared, the pursuers came 
up with Sir Geoffrey Peveril, who had divided and 
drawn up his party so as completely to occupy the road 
at three different points. 
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The cwppwiie partjr wad led, as Sir <i«offrBy had ex- 
pected, by Maj«r firidgenorth. At his side was a per- 
son in black» with ^ silver ^Fey4iound on his arm ; and 
he was followed by aboat eight or ten inhabitants of the 
vrllage of Martindale-MoultFassie, tw^or three of whom 
were officers of the peace, and others were personally 
known to Sir Geoffrey as favourers orf Ihe^abverted go- 
rernment. 

As the party rode briskly up. Sir Geoffrey called to 
them to halt; and as they continued adtancrng, he or- 
dered his own people to present their pistols and cara- 
bines; ^nd after assuming that menacing attitude, he 
repeated, -with a voice of thunder, " Halt, or we fire !" 

The other party halted accordingly, and Major 
Bridgenorth advanced, as if V> parley. • 

" Why, how now, neighbour," said Sir Geoffrey, as if 
he had at that moment recognized him for the first time, 
— " what makes you tide so sharp this morning ? Are 
you not afraid to harm your horse, or spoil your spurs? " 

" Sir Geoffrey," «aid the Mdor, ^> I have no time for 
jesting — I am en the King's afi&irs." 

** Are you sure it is not upon Old Noll's, neighbour? 
You use to hold his the better errand/* said the Knight, 
witli a smile, which gayo^ occasion to a horse-laugh 
among his followers. 

•* Snew him your warrant," said Bridgenorth to the 
man in black formerly mentioned, who was a pursui- 
vant. Then taking flie warrant from the officer, he 
gave it to Sir Geoffrey — ** To this at least you will pay 
regard." 

•* The satne regard which you would have paid to it a 
month back or so," said the Knight, tearing the war- 
rant to shreds.^i— ** What a plague do jou stare at? Do 
you think you have a monopoly of rebellion, and that 
we have not a right to shew a trick of disobedience in 
our turn?" ■ " ■ 

** Make way. Sir Geoffrey Peveril,"6aid Bridgenorth, 
•* or you will compel me to do that j may be sorry for. 
I am in this matter the avenger of the blood of one of 
the Lord's saints, and I will follow the chase while Hea- 
ven grants me an arm to make my way/' 
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** You sh^U make no vijay here, but at your peril," 
said Sir Geoifrey ; this is my ground — I have been liar- 
rassed enough for these twenty years<by saints, as you 
call yourselves. I tell you, master, you shall neithel^ 
violate the security of my hou?e, nor pursue my friends 
over the grounds, nor tamper, as you have done, amongst 
my servants with impui4ty. I have had you in respect 
for certain kind doings, which I will not either forget 
or deny, and you will find it difficult to make me draw 
a sword or bend a pistol against you ; but oifer any hos- 
tile movement, or presume to advance a foot, and I will 
make sure of you presently. And for these rascals, who 
come hither to annoy a noble lady on my bounds, un- 
less you draw them off, I will presently send some of 
them to the devil before their time," 

, ** Make room at yx>ur proper peril," said Major 
Bridffenorth ; and he put his right hand on his holster- 
pistol Sir Geoffrey closed with him instantly, seized 
him by the collar, and spurred Black Hastings, check- 
ing him at the same time, so that the horse made a cour- 
bette, and brought the full weig;ht of his chest against 
the counter of the other. A ready spldier might, in 
Bridgenorth's situation, have rid himself of his adver- 
sary with a bullet But Bridgenorth's courage, notwith- 
standing his having served spme time with the Parlia-^ 
ment ai:my, was rather of a civil than a military char- 
acter ; and he was inferior to his, adversary not only in 
strength and.horsemanship^ but also; aiid especially in 
the daring and-decisive resolution which mude Sir Geof- 
frey thrust himself readily into personal contest. While, 
therefore, they tuggedand grappled together upon terms 
which bore such little accordance with their long ac- 
quaintance and close neigltbourhopd, it was no wonder 
that Brjdgenorth should be uYihorsed with much vio- 
lence. While Sir Geoffrey sprung from the saddle, the 
party of Bridgenprth advanced to rescue their leader^ 
and that of the Knight to oppose them. Swords were 
unsheathed, and pistols presented ; but Sir Geoffrey, 
with tlie voice of a herald, commanded botlv parties to 
stand back, and to keep the peace. 

The pursuivant took the hint, and easily found a rea- 

voL. r. — 8 
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son for not prosecuting ti dangerous duty. ** The war- 
rant," he said, " was destroyed. They that did it must 
be answefable to the Council i for his part, he could pro- 
ceed no farther without his feommission." 

** Well said, and like a peaceable fellow !*V said Sir 
Geoffrey.—-" Whitaker^ let him have refreshment at the 
Castle — ^his nag is sorely out of condition —Come, 
neighbour Bridgenorth, get up, man*-l trust you have 
had no hurt in this mad affray ? I ivas loth to lay hand 
on you, man, till you plucked out your petroncl.'* 

As he spoke thus, he aided the Major to rise. The 
pursuivant, meanwhile, drew aside; and with him the 
constable and head borough, who were not without some 
tacit suspicion, that though Peveril was interrupting the 
direct course of law in this matter, yet he was likely to 
have hi^ oftence considered by favourable judges ; and 
therefore it might be" as much ror their interest and safe- 
ty to give way as to oppose him. But the rest of the 
party, friends of Bridgenorth, and of his principles kept 
their ground notwithstanding this defection, and seem- 
ed, from their looks, sternly determined to rule their 
conduct by that of their leader, whatever it might be. 

But it was evident that Bridgenorth did not intend to 
renew the struggle He shook himself rather roughly 
free from' the hands of Sir Geoffrey Peveril ; but it was 
not to draw his sword. On the contrary, he mounted 
his horse with a sullen and dejected air; and, making 
a sign to his followers, turned back the same road which 
he had come Sir Geoffrey looked after him for some 
minutes. " Now, there goes a man," said he, ** who 
would have been a right hottest fellow had he not been 
a Presbyterian. But there it no heartiness about them 
-^they can never forgive a fair fall upon the sod-^they 
bear malice, and that I hate as I do a black cloak, or a 
Geneva scull-cap, and a pair of long ears rising on each 
side -on't, like two chimneys at the gable ends of a 
thatched cottage. They are as sly as the devil to boot ; 
and, therefore. Lance Outram, take two witk you, and 
keep after them; that they may not turn our flank, and 
get on the track of the Countess again after all." 

** I had as soon they should course my lady's white 
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tame doe,** answered Lance, in the spirit of his calling. 

He proceeded to execute his master's orders by dog- 
ging Mi^or Bridgenorth at a distance, and observing 
his course from such heights as commanded the country. 
But it was soon evident that no manoeuvre was intiend- 
ed, and that the Major was taking the direct road home- 
ward. When this was ascertained, Sir Geoffrey dis- 
missed most of his followers ; and retaining only his 
own domestics, rode hastily forward to overtake the 
Countess. 

It is only necessary to say farther, that he completed 
Kis purpose of escorting the Counters of Derby to Vale 
Royal, without meeting any farther hindrance by the 
way* The l^wd of the mansion readily undertook to 
conduct the high-minded lady to Liverpool, and the task' 
of seeing her safely embftrked for her son's hereditary 
dominions, where there was no doubt of her remaining 
in persoital safety until the accusation against her for 
breach of the Iloyal Indemnity, by the execution of 
Christia.n, could, be brought to some compromise. 

For a length of time this was no easy matter. Cla- 
rendon, then at the head of Charles's administration, 
considered her rash action, though dictated by motives 
which the human breast must, in some respect, sympa- 
thise with, as calculated to shake the restored tranquil- 
lity of England, by exciting the doubts and jealousies 
of those who had to apprehend the consequences of what 
is called^ in our own time a reaction. At the same times 
the high services of this distinguished family— ^the men 
rits of the Countess herself^— the memory of her gallamt 
husband — and the very peculiar circumstances of juris 
diction which took the case out of all common rules, 
pleaded strongly in her favour ; and the death of Chris- 
tian was at length only punished by the imposition of a 
heavy fine, amounting, we believe, to many thousand 
pounds 5 which was levied, with great difficulty, out of 
the shattered estates of the young Earl of Derby. 
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CHAPTEll VIIL 

Mj' native land, g<xod night! 

Lady Peverit remained in no small anxiety fir seve^ 
i*al hours after her husband and the Countess had de- 
parted from Martindal-e Castle ; more especially when 
she learned that Major Bridgenorth, concerning whose 
motions she made private inquiry, had taken horse with 
a party, and was gone to the westward irj the same di- 
rection with Sir Geoffrey. 

At length her immediate uneasiness in regard to the 
safety of ner husband and the Countess was removed, 
by the arrival of Whitaker, with her husband's com«- 
mendations, and an account. Of the scuffle betwixt him- 
self and Major Bridgenorth. 

Lady Peveril shuddered to see how nearly' they had 
approached to renewal of the scenes of civil discord ; 
and while she was thankful to Heaven for her husband's 
immediate preservation, she could not help both feeling 
regret and apprehension for the consequences of his 
quarrel with Major Bridgenorth. ' They had now lost 
an old friend, who had shewed himself such under those 
jcircumstances of adversity by which friendship is most 
severely tried ; and she could not disguise from herself^ 
that iiridgenorth, thus irritated, might be a troublesome, 
if not a dangerous enemy. His rights as a creditor, he- 
had hitherto used with gentleness ; and if he should em- 
ploy rigour, Lady Peveril, whose attention to domestic 
economy had made her much better acquainted with her 
husband's affairs than he was himself, foresaw conside- 
rable inconvenience from the measures which the law 
put in his power. She comforted herself with the re- 
collection, however, that she had still a strong hold oi^i 
Bridgenorth, through his paternal affection, and from 
the fixed opinion wliichhe had hitherto manifested, that 
his daughter's health could only flourish while un- 
der her charge. But any expectations of reconciliation 
which Lady Peveril might probably have founded on 
this circumstance, were frustrated by an incident wliiclt 
took place in the course of the next morning. 
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The governante. Mistress Deborah, who has been al- 
ready mentiotied, went forth, as usual, with the chil- 
dren » to fake their morning exercise in the Park, attend- 
ed by RaelieU a girl who acted occasionally as her as- 
sistant in attending upon them. But not as usual did 
she return.. It was near the hour of breakfast, whenEl- 
lesmere, with an unwonted degree of primness in her 
mouth and manner, came to acquiant her l:tdy that Mis- 
tress Deborah had not thought proper to come back 
from the park, though the breakfast. hour approached so 
near. - 

"She will come, then, presently," said Lady Peveril, 
with indijfference. ^ . 

Eliesmere gave a short and doubtful cough, and then 
proceeded to say, that Rachel had been sent home with 
little Master Julian, and that Mistress Deborah had been 
pleased to say, she would walk on with Miss Bridge- 
north, as far as Moultrassie Holt ; which was a point at 
which the property of the Major, as matters now stood, 
bounded that of Sir Geoffrey Peveril. 

*• Is the wench turned silly," exclaimed tiie lady, 
sometlung angrily, ^' that she does not obey my orders^ 
and return at regular hours ?" 

" She may be turning silly," said Eliesmere, mysteri- 
ously ; or " she. may be turning too sly ; and 1 think it 
were* as well your ladyship looked to it." 

" Looked to what, Eliesmere ?" said the lady impa- 
lienly. ** You are strangely oracular this morning. If 
you know any thing to the prejudice of this yoiang wo- 
man, I pray you speak it out." 

"I prejudice I" said Eliesmere^ ** I scorn to preju». 
dice man, woman, or child, in the way of a fellow-ser- 
vant ; only I wish your ladyship to look about you, and. 
use your own eyes—- that is, all." 

" You bid me use my own eyes, Eliesmere ; but I sus- 
pect," answered the lady, *,* you would be better pleas- 
ed were I contented to see through your spectacles. I . 
charge you — ^and you know I will be obeyed— I chaise 
you tell me what you know or suspect about this girl, 
Deborah Dibbitch." 

'* I see through spectacles !" exclaimed the indignant 

8* 
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Abigail. ** Tour ladyship will pardon me in that, for I 
never use them, unless a pair that belonged to mj poor 
mother, that I put oa when your ladjsmp wants jour 
pinners curiously wrought- Ko woman above sixteen 
ever did white^eam without barnacles. And then as 
to suspecting, I suspect nothing ; for as your iady ship 
hath taken Mistress Deborah Debbiteh from under my 
hand, to be sare it is neither bread nor bitter of mine*. 
Only, (here she began to speak with her. lips shut, so as 
scarce to permit a sound to escape, and mincing her 
words as if she pinched off ^e enos of them before she 
suffered: them to escape)—" only^ mad^m, if Miatresg; 
Deborah goes so often ei a morning to Moultrassie Holt 
why I should not be surprised if she should never find 
the way back again." 

^ *' Otaice more, what do yon mean EUesmere ? You 
were wont to have some sense— let me now distinctly 
what the matter is/' 

** Only, Qiadam,'^ pursued the Abigail,. " that since 
Bridgenorth came back from Chesterfield, 'and saw you 
at the Castle Hall, Mistress Debordi has been pleased 
to carry the children every morning to that place ; anit 
it has so happened that she has often met the Major, as- 
they call him, there in his walks.; for he can walk about 
now like other folks; and I warrant you she hath not 
been the worse of the meeting— -one way at leasts for she 
bath bouffht a new hood might serve yourself, madam ;. 
but wheuer she- hath had any thins m hand besides a 
piece of mone^, no doubt your ladyship is beat judge." 

Lady Peveril, who readily adoptea the more good*- 
natured construction of the gouvernante's motivea, could 
not help lauding at the idea of a nMin of Bridgenorth's 
|yrecise appearance, strict prin£iples, and reserved hab- 
its, being suspected of a design of gdlantry ; and readi. 
Ijr concluded, that Mistress Deborah had found her ad- 
vantage in gratifying hia parental alfection by a frequent 
^ht oi his daugfates during the few days which inter- 
'vened betwixt his first seeins little Alice at the Castle, 
and tfte events which had folmwed. But ^e was some- 
what surprised, when, an hour after the usual breakfast 
h«ttE»Aiang whicb Beitfaer the shild nor the keeper a|h 
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peared. Major Biidgen^rth'ft only nuui-servant aniired 
at the Oastie on horseback, pressed as foi a journey ; 
aad havittg deUvered a letter addressed to herself, ai^ 
another to Mistress Ellesmere, rode away withoiit wait* 
iog any answer. 

There would have been nothing remarkable in this,, 
had any other person been concerned ; but Major Bridge- 
north ^as so very quiet and orderly in all his proceed^ 
itegs— rso little liable to act hastily or by impulse, that 
the least appearance of bustle where he was concerned 
ejccited sui:|»*ise and curiosity. 

Lady Peveril broke her letter hastily open, and found 
that if qontain^d the following lines : 

" Ibr the Hands <^ the Honourable and Himoured Ladjf^ 

« Peverii-^Thesei 

• • • 

" Madam— Please it your Ladyship, 

" I write uwre to excuse myself to yoto* ladyship^ 
Aan to accuse either yott or others, In respect that I am 
sensil4e it becomes^ our frail nature better to confess 
our own imperfections, than to complain of those of 
others. Neither do I mean to speak of past times, par- 
ticularly in respect of your wortny ladyship, being sen- 
sible that if I have served you in that period when our 
Isreal mi^t be called triumphant, you have more than 
requited me, m giving to my arms a child, redeemed, 
as it were,, from the vale of the shadow of death. And, 
therefore, as J heartly forgive to your ladyship the un- 
kind and violent measure which you dealt to me at our 
last meeting, (seeing that the woman who was the cause 
of strife is accounted one of yoiir kindred and people,) 
I do entreat you, in like manner,, to pardon my enticing. 
away from your service the young woman called Debo- 
rah Debbiteh, whose nurture^ instructed as she hatilb 
been under your ladyship's direction, is, it m^ be, in- 
dispensible to the health of my dearest child. I had 
purposed madam, with your gracious permiission, that 
Alice should have' remained at Martindale Castle, unr 
der your kind charge, until she could so hx discern be- 
twixt good and evu^ ^at it riiould be matter of con* 
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science to teach her tiie way in which she should go,^- 
For it is not unknown tc^our ladyship, and in no way 
do 1 speak it reproachfully > but rather sorrowfully, that 
a person so excellently gifted as yourself — I mean 
touching natural qualities — has not yet received that 
true light, which is a lamp to the paths, but are content- 
ed to stumble in darkness, and among the graves of dead 
men. It has been my prayer in the watches of the 
night, that your ladyship should cease frbm^the doctrine 
which causeth to err ; but I grieve to say, that our can- 
dlestick being about to be removed, the land will most 
likely be involved in deeper darkness than ever ; and 
the return of the King, to which I and many looked for- 
ward as a manifestation ofdiviue favour, seems to prove 
little else than a j>ermitted triumph of the Prince of the 
Air, who setteth about to restore nis Vanity-fair of bish- 
ops, deans, and such like, extruding the peaceful minis- 
ters of the word, whose labours have proved faithful to 
many hungrv souls. So hearing from a sure hand, that 
commission has gone forth to restore these dumb dogs, 
the followers of Laud and of Williams who were cast forth 
by the late Parliament, and that an Act of Conformity, 
or rather, of deformity of worships was to be expected, 
it is my purpose to ily from the wrath to come, and to 
seek some corner where I may dwell in peace, and en-, 
joy liberty of conscience. For who would abide in the 
sanctuary, after the carved work thereof is broken down,' 
and when it hath been made a place for owls, and sa- 
tyrs of the wilderness ?— And herein I blame myself, 
madam, that I went in the singleness of my heart too 
readily into that carousing in the house of feasting, 
wherein my .love of union, and my desire to shew res- 

Feet to your ladyship, were made a snare to me. But 
trust it will be ati utonement, that I am now about to 
absent myself from the place of my bii*th< and the house 
of my fathers, as well as from th^ place which holdeth 
the dust*iof those pledges of my affection. I have also 
to remember, that in this land my honour, (after the 
worldly estimation) hath been abated, and my utility 
circumscribed, by your husband. Sir Geoffrey Peveril ; 
and that without any chance of my obtaining reparation 
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at his band^ whereby I may say the hand of a kinsmaa 
was lifted up against my credit and my life. ThesC 
thing;s are bitter to the taste of 4he old Adain ; where* 
fore, to prevent farther bickerings, and, it may be, 
bloodshed,'it is better that I leave this land for a time. 
The aBairs which remain to be settled between Sir Geof- 
frey and myself, I shall place in the hand of the righ- 
teous Master Joachim Win-the-Fight, ap attorney in 
Chester, who will arrange them with such attention t© 
Sir Geoffrey's convenience, as justice, and the due ex- 
ercise of the law, will permit ; (or as I trust I shall have 
grace to resist the temptation to make the weapens of 
carnal warfare the instruments of my revenge, so Iscorn 
to effect it through the means of Mammon, Wishing, 
madam, that th^ Lord may grant you every blessing, and 
^ in especial, that which is over all others, namely the 
true Knowledge of His way. 

"I remain, 
** Your devoted servant to command^ 

Ralph Bridgenorth'. , 
* * Written at Bfoultrassie-Hall^ this tenth 
d^y of July f 1660 J* 

So soon as Lady Peveril had per sued this long and 
singular homily, in which it seemed to her that her 
neighbour shewed more spirit of religious fanatism than 
she could, have supposed him possessed of, she looked 
up and bejield Ellesmere,— -with a countenance in which 
mortification, and an affected air of cpn tempt, seemed 
to struggle together, — who, tired with watching the ex- 
pression of her mistress's countenance, applied for ooch 
firraation of her suspicions in plain terms. 

** I suppose madaiii," said the waiting woman, '• the 
fanatic fool ihtends to marry the wench ? They say he 
goe? to shift the country. Truly it's time, indeed ; for 
besides that the whole neighbourhood would laugh him 
to scorn> I should not be surprised if Lance Outrara, the 
keeper, gave him a buck't head to bear; for that is all 
in tne way of his office." 

" There is no ^reat occasion for your spite at present, 
EUesmere," replied her lady. *' My letter says nothing 
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of marriage ; but it would appear that Master Bridge- 
north, bemg to leave this country, has engaged Deborah 
to take care of his child ; and I am sure £ am heartily 
glad of it, for the infant's sake/' 

" And I am glad of it for my own," said Ellesmere ; 
*' and, indeed, for the sake of the whole house.— And 
yoilr ladyship thinks she is not like to be married to 
him ? Troth I could never see how he should be such 
an idot ; but perhaps she is going to do worse, fdr she 
speaks here of coming to high preferment^ and that 
scarce comes by honest servitude now-a-days ; then she 
writes me about sending her things, as if I were^ mis- 
tress of the wardrobe to her ladyship— ay, and recom- 
mends Master Julian to the care of my age and experi- 
ence, forsooth, as if she needed to recommend the dear 
little jewel to me ; and then, to speak of my age — But 
I will bundle away her rags to the Hall, with a wit- 
ness!*' 

** Do it with all civility,'* said the lady, " and let 
Whitaker send her the wages for which she has served, 
and a broad-pieco over and aboVe ^ for, though a light- 
headed young woman, she was kind to the children.** 

" I know who is kind to their servants, madan), and 
would spoil the best ever pinned a gown." 

" I spoiled a good one, Ellesraere, wh^n I spoiled 
thee," said the lady ; but tell Mistress Deborah te kis{» 
the little Alice for me, and to offer my good wishes to 
Major Bridgenorth, for his temporal and future happi- 



ness.*' 



She permitted no further observation. or reply, but 
dismissed her attendant, without entering into farther 
particulars. 

When Ellesmere had withdrawn, Lady Peveril began 
to reflect, with much feeling of compassion, on the Tet- 
ter of Major Bridgenorth ; a person m whom there were | 
certainly many excellent qualities, but whom a series of ' 
domestic misfortunec', and the increasing gloom of a sin- 
cere, yet stern feeling of .devotion, rendered lonely and 
unhappy ; and she had more than one anxious thought ' 
for the happiness of the little Alice, brought up, as she | 
was likely to be, under such a father. Still the removal ' 
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of Bricigenorth was, on the whoIe« a desirable event t 
for while he remained at the Hall/ it was but too likely 
that some accidental collision with Sir Gec^rej might 
give rise to a rencontre betwixt them, more fatal than 
%e last had been, contrary to her wishes. 

In the meanwhile, she could not help expressing to 
Doctor Dummerar her surprise and sorrow, that all 
which she had done and attempted, to establish peace 
and unanimity betwixt the contending factions, had 
been perversely fated to turn out the very reverse of 
what she had aimed- at. 

" But for my unhappy invitation,'* she said, ** Bridge- 
north would not have been at the Castle on the morning, 
which succeeded the feast, would not have seen the 
Countess, and would not have incurred the resentment 
and opposition of my husband. And but for the King's 
return, an event which was so anxiously expected as trie 
termination of all our calamities, neither the noble lady 
nor ourselves had been engaged in this new path of dif- 
ficulty and danger." 

** Honoured madam," said Doctor Dummerar, '• were 
the affairs of ^this world to be guided implicitly by hu- 
man wisdom, or were they uniformly to fall out accord- 
ing to the conjectures of human wisdom, or were they 
uniformly to fall out according to^the conjectures of hu- 
man foresight, events would no longer be under the 
domination of that time and chance, which happen unto 
all men» since we should, in the one case, work out our 
own purposes to a certainty, by our own skill, and in 
the other, regulate our conduct according to the views 
of unerring prescience. But man is, while in this vale 
of tears, like an uninstructed bowler, so to speak, who 
thinks to attain the jack by delivering his bowl straight 
forward upon it, being ignorant that there is a cohcealei 
bias within the sphenod, which will make it, in all pro- 
bability, swervfe away, and lose the cast." 

Having spoken this with a sententious air, the Doc- 
tor took his shovel -shaped hat, and went down to the 
Gastle green, to conclude a match of bowls with Whit- 
aker, which had probably suggested this notable illus- 
tration of the uncertain course of human events. 
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Two day^ afterwatds, Sir Geoffrey arrived. He had 
waited at Vale Roya,! till he heard of the Countess's be- 
ing safely embarked for Man, and then had posted home- 
wards to his Castlfe and Dame Margaret. On his way, 
he learned from somi of his attendants, the mode m 
which his lady had conducted the entertainment which 
she had given to the neighbourhood at his order ; and 
notwithstanding the great deference he usually shewed 
in cases where Lady Peveril was concerned, he heard 
of her liberality towards the Presbyterian party, with 
great indignation. - w 

**I could have admitted Bridgenorth,'* he said, "for 
he always bore him in neighbourly and kindly fashion 
till this last career— I could have endured hiin, so he 
would have drunk the K^ing's health, like a true man — 
but to bring th^t snuffling scoundrel golsgrace, with all 
his beggarly, long-eared congregation, to hold a conven- 
ticle in my father's house — to let them domineer it as 
they listed — why, I would not have permitted them such 
liberty when they held their head the highest I They 
never, in the wor»t oJf times, found any way into Mar- 
tindale Castle but what Noll's cannon made for them ; 
and, that they should come and cant there, when good 
King Charles is returned — By my hand. Dame Marga- 
ret shall hear of it!" . 

But notwithstandinff these ireful resolutions, resent- 
ment altogether subsided in the honest Knight's breast, 
when he saw the fair features of his lady lightened with^ 
affectionate joy at his return in safety^ As he took her 
in his arms and, kissed her, he forgave her ere he men- 
tioned her offence. 

**Thou hast played the knave with me, Meg," he 
said, shaking his head, and smiling at the same time, 
'^ and thou knowest in what matter ; but I think thou 
art true church-woman, and didst only act from some 
«illy womanish fancy of keeping fair with these roguish 
Roundheads. But let me have no more of this. I had 
rather Martindale Castle were again rent by their bul- 
lets, than receive atiy of the knaves in the way of friend- 
ship — ^^I always except Ralph Bridgenorth of the Hall, 
if he should come to his senses again." 
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•^ Lady Pe^ril was here under the aecessity of explain- 
what she had heard of Master Bridgenorth-;— the disap- 
pearance of the goavemante with his daughter, and pla- 
ced Brtdgenorth's fetter in his hand. Sir Geoffrey shook 
his head at first, and then iaugited extremely, at the 
idea that there was some little loAe-intdgue between 
Btidgenorth and Mistress Deborah . 

" It is the'toie end of a dissenter,'* he said, *< to mar- 
ry his own maid^servant. or some other persons 's. De- 
borah' is a good likely wench, and on the n^errier side of 
thirty, as I should think." 

- •* Nay^ nay," said the Lady Eeveril, **you areas un- 
charitable as Ellesmere — I believe it but to be affection 
to his child." 

"Psha ! psha!" answered the Knight, '' women arc 
eternally thinking of cliiWren ; but among men, dame 
many one caresses the infant that he may kiss the keep- 
er ; ai\dl^here*s the wonder or the harm either, if Bridge- 
ncrth should marry the wench ? Her father is asubstan- 
t ial yeoman ; iis family has had the same farm since 
Bosisvortli^field'— as good a pedigree as that of the great- 
grandsoB of a ichesterfield brewer, I trow. But let us 
hear what he says for himself~I shall spell it out if 
there is any roguery in the letter about love and liking, 
though it might escape your iiinocence. Dame Marga- 
ret." 

The Knight of the Peak began to peruse the letter ac- 
cordingly, but^ was much embarrassed by the peculiar 
language in which it wasxouched. '^ What he meana 
by movine of candlesticks, and breaking down of carved 
work in the church, I cannot guess ; unless he means to 
•bring back the large silver candlesticks which my grand- 
sire gave to-be placed on the altar at Martindale-Moul- 
trassie ; and which his crop-^earedvfriends, like sacrile- 
gious villains^s ^y are, stole and melted down. And 
m like manner, the only breaking I know of, was when 
they pulled down the rails of the communion table, (for 
which some of their fingers are hot enough by this time.) 
and when the brass ornaments were torn down from the 
Feveril ihonumetits ; and that was breaking and remov- 
ing with a vengeance. However, dame, the upshot iS| 
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that pqor.Bridgenorth is soiog to leave the neighbour- 
hood, I am tntly sorrj for it, though I never saw him. 
oftener than once a-daj, and never spoke to him above 
two words. But I see how it i&*-tiiat little shake by 
the shoulder sticks in his stomach ; and yet, M^, I did 
but lift him out of the saddle as I might hav&lifted thee 
into it, Mamret— -I was careful not to hurt him ; and 
I did not think him so tender in point of honour as to 
mind such a thing miiich ; but I see plainly where his 
sore lies ; and I warrant you I will manage that hestavB 
at the Hall, and.that you get back Julian's little com* 
panion. Faith, I am sorry myself at the thought of 
losing the baby, and of having to chuse another ride 
when it is not hunting weather, than round by the Hall, 
with a word at the window .V 

"I should be very glad, Sir Geoffrey," said Lady 
Peveril) ''that you comd come to a reconciliation with 
this worthy man, for sudi I must hold Bridgenorth to 
be." 

** But for his dissenting principlesi as good a neigh-^ 
hour aa ever lived," said Sir Geoffrey. 

"But I scarce see," continued the lady, "any pos- 
sibility of bringing about a conclusion so desirable. " 

" Tush, dame," answered the Knidit; "thou knowest 
little of such matters. I know' the foot he halts upon, 
and you shall see him go as sound as ever." 

Lady Peveril had, from her sincere affection and 
sound «ense, as good a right to claim the full confidence 
of her husband, as any woman in Derbyshire ; and, upon 
this occasion, to confess the truth, she had more anxiety 
to know his purpose than her sense of their mutual and 
separate duties permitted her in general to entertain.- 
She could not imagine what mode of reconciliation with 
hi& neighbour. Sir Geoffrey (no very acute judge of 
mankind or tiieir peculiarities) could have devised 
which might not be aisclosed to her ; and she felt some 
secret anxiety lest the means resorted to misht be so 
ill diosen as to render the breach rather wider. But 
Sir Geoffrey would give no opening for Itirther inquiry. 
He had been long enough colonel of a regiment abroad, 
to value himself on the right of absolute command at 
home ; and to all the hints which his lady's ingenuity 
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could devise and throw out, he only answered, '• Pa- 
tience, Dame Mai^ret, patience. This is no case 
for ihy handling. Thou shalt know enough on't by and 
by> dame.— -Go look to Julian. Will the boy never 
have dene:*cryin^ for lack of that little sprout of a 
Roundhead i But we will have little Alice back with us 
in two or. three ds^s, and all will be well a^n.' 

As the gpod Knight' spoke these words, a |K>st wind- 
ed his horn in the .court,, and a large jpacket was brought 
in, addressed to ihe worshipful Sir Geoffrey Peveril, 
Justice of the Peace, and sa. forth; .for he had been 
placed in authority so so<m as the King's Restoration 
Was put upon ^ settled -basis. Upon jopening the packet, 
which he did with no small feeling of importance, he 
found that it contained the warrant which he had so)t- 
cited for replacing Doctor Dummerar in the parish from 
which he had been forcibly ejected during ^e usurpa- 
tion. • . ,. \ 

Few incidents could have given more delijght to Sir 
Geoffrey. He could foi^ve a.stout able-bodied sectary 
or non-conformist, who enforced his doctrines in the 
fidld by downri^t blows on the casques jand cuirasses 
of himself and other Cavaliers. But, he remembered, 
with most vindictive accuracy, the triumphant entrance 
of Hugh Peters through the breach of his Oastle ; and 
for his sake, without nicely distinguisihing betwixt sects 
or tiieir teachers, lie held all who mounted a pulpit with- 
out warrant from the Church of England*— perhaps he 
might also in private except that of Rome-^to be dis- 
turbers of the public tranqtulity— ^seducers of the con- 
gregation from their lawful preacher8^nstigat«rs of 
the late Civil War-f-^nd men well disposed to risk the 
fate of a new: one* 

Then, on the other hand, besides gratifying his dis- 
like to Solsgrace, he saw much gratification in the task , 
of replacing his old friend and associate in sport and in 
danger, the worthy Doctor Duiumerar, in his legitimate 
rights, and in die ease and comforts of his vicarage. 

•^He communicated the contents of the packet^ with 
great triumph, to the lady, who now perceived the 
sense of the mysterious paragraph in Major Bridge- 
north's letter, concerning the removal ^^ ^yvtt^^^ t^ 
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and th« extitjttibii of light and dptftrin^ in the laud. 
She pointed out this to Sir Geoffrey, and endeavoured 
to persuade him that a door was now opened to recon- 
ctHation with his neighbour, by executing the x^omrais- 
sion which he had received in an easy and moderate 
manner, after due delay, and with all respect to the 
feelings both of Solsgrace and his congregatiofi, wtiick 
ciircumstances admitted of. Thrd, the Ta<fy argued, 
would be doing lio injury whatsoever to Do<itoT Dum- 
roerar ;— nay, might be the means of recorictling many 
to his ministry who might- otherwise be disgusted' with 
it for ever, by the premature expulsion of a favourite 
preacher. . 

There was much ^'isd^m, as well as moderation, m 
this advice ; land at another time; Sir Sir 6re6ffrey would 
have had ^ense enough to have adopted it. But who 
can act composediy or prudently in the hour of triumph v 
The ejection of -Mr. Solsgrace who so hastily executed, 
as "to give it some appearance of persecution ; though, 
more justly consideretl, it was tlve restoring of his pre- 
decessor to his legal rights. Sdlsgrace himself seemed 
to be desirous to makeliis sufferings as inanifest as pos- 
sible. He held out to the last ; and on theSabbath after 
he had received intimation of his ejection, attempted to 
make his way to the pulpit, as usual, supporteil by 
Master Bridgenorth*s attorney, Wiri4he-Fight, and a 
few zrealoos followers. 

Just as this party came into the church-yard on the 
on« side. Dr. Dummerar, dressed in full pontificals; in 
a sort of triumphal procession, accompanied by Peveril 
of the Peak, Sir Jasper Cranbourne, and other CJavatiera 
of distinction, entered at the other. 

To prevent a;n actual struggle in the church, the pa- 
rish-omcers "were sent to prevent the farther approach 
of the Presbyterian minister ; which was eflfected with- 
out farther damag*e than a broken head; inflicted by Ro- 
ger Raine, the drunken inn^keeper of the Peveril armfr, 
upon the Presbyterian attorney of Chesterfield. 

Unsubdued in spirit, though compelled to retreat by 
superior force, the undaunted Mr. Solsgrace retired to- 
the vicarage ; Where, under some legal pretext which 
had been started by Mr. Win-the-Fight, (in that day 
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unaptly nuined^) be attempted to .roaintaiii himself-o. 
bolted gates«^-«barred window8-*and, as report said^ 
(tbottgh falsely,) made provision of fire-arms to resist 
tbe officers. A scene ot clamcMir and scandal accord- 
ingly took place, whicb being reported to Sir Geoffrey » 
he eame in person, with some of his attendants carrying 
atms-'-oforced the outer-gate and inner-doors of the 
house ; and proceeding to the Mudy, found no other 
garrison save the Presbyterian parson, with the attor* 
ney, who gave up possession of the premises, alter mak- 
ing protestation against the violence that had been used. 

Tne rabble of the village being by this time ail in 
motion, Sir Geoffrey, both in prudence and in good na- 
ture, saw the propnety of escorting his prisoners^ for so 
they might be termed, safely through tne tumult; and 
accordingly convey^ them in person, through much 
noise and clamour, as far as the avenue of Moultrassie- 
Hall, which they chose for the place of their retreat. 

But the absence of Sir Geoffrey gave way to some 
disorders, which» if present, he would assuredly have 
restrained. Some of the minister's books were torn and 
filing about «s treasonable a^d seditions trash,» by the 
zealnus parigh-officers or their assistants. A quantity 
ot his ale was drunken up in health^ to the King, and 
Peveril of the Peak« And finally, the boys who bore 
the ex-parson no good will for his tyrannical interfere 
ence with their games at skittles, foot -ball, and so forth, 
and,' moreover, remembered the unmereiful length of his 
sermons, dressed up an effigy with his Geneva goifn and 
band, and his steeple-^crowned hat, which the^ paraded 
through the village, and burnt on the spot whilom occu- 

{lied by astately May^le, which Solsgrace had fbrmer- 
y hewed down with his own reverend hands. 

Sir Geoffrey weis vexed at all this, and sent to Mr« 
Solsgrace, offering satisla^tion for the goods which he 
had Tost; but.the Calvinistical divine replied, ** From a 
thread to a shoe-latchet, I will not take any tUng that 
is thine. Let the shame of the work of thy hands abide 
witii thee." 

Considerable scandal indeed arose a^inst Sir Geof- 
frey Peveril, as having proceeded with indecent severi'* 

9* 
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tj and baste upon this occasion ; and ruaioiir took care 
to make the usual additiona to tiie reality* It was c\ii:« 
rentiy reported, that the desperate Cairalier^ Peyerii of 
the Peak, had fallen on a Presbyterian congregation, 
while engaged in the peaceable exercise of religion, with 
a band m armed men-^had slain some, wounded despe- 
rately many taiore, and finally pursued the preacher to 
his vicarage, which he burnt to the ground. Some al- 
leged the clergyman had perished in the flames ; and the 
most mitigated report bore, that he had only been able 
to escape, by disposing his gown, cap, and band, near 
a window, in such a mai^ner as to deceive them with the 
idea of his person being still surrounded by flames, while 
he himself escaped by the back part of tmei house* And. 
although few people believed in the extent of the atro- 
cities thus imputed to our honest cavalier^ yet still 
enough of obloquy attached to him to infer very serious 
consequences, as the reader will learn at a future period 
of our history. 



CHAPTER IX. 



B€Mtt9 'Tis a challen^, sir, is it no< ? 
Gentleman 'Tis an inviting to the field. 

Xing and M Xitt^. 

For a day or two after his forcible expulsion from the 
vicarage, 'Mr. Solsgrace continued hir residence at 
Moultrassie-Hall, where the natural melancholy atten- 
dant on his situation, added to the gloom of the owner 
of the mansion. In the morning, the ejected divine 
made excursions to different families in the neighbour- 
hood, to whom his ministry had been acceptable in the 
days of his prosperity, and from whose grateful recol- 
lections of triat period he now found sympathy and cwk* 
solation. He did not require to be condoled with, 
because he was deprived of an easy and competent 
maintenance, and thrust out upon the common of life, 
after he bad veason to suppose he would be bo longer 
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liable te 0uth mutations of fortttiie. The piety of Mr. 
Sal«^race was sincere ; and if he had many of the un- 
chantable prejudices against other sects, which nolemi- 
cai controyersj had* generated, and the CivU War 
broQsht to a head, he had^ also that deep sens§ of duty, 
by whi^h enthusiasm is so often dignified, and held his 
very life littie^ if called upon to lay it down in attesta- 
tion of the doctrined in which he believed. But he was 
soon to pr^ure for leaving the district which Heaven, 
he conceived, had assignea to him as his corner of the 
vineyard ; he was to abandon his flock to the wolf— was 
to forsake those with whom he had held sweet counsel 
in religious xommunion'-^was to leave the recently con* 
verted -to relapse into false doctrines, and forsake tiie 
wavering, whom his continued cares might have direct- 
ed into the right path-^these were- of themselves deep 
causes of sorrow, and were aggravated, doubtless, by 
those nat»Far feelings with i^^ich. all men, especially 
those whose duties or habits hftve confined them to a li- 
mited circle, regard the separation from wonted scenes, 
and their accustomed haunts of: solitary musing, or so- 
cial intercourse,' 

There was, indeed, a plan of placing Mr, Solsgrace 
at the head of a non-conforming congregation in his pre- 
sent parish, which his-followers .would have readily con- 
sented to^endow with a sufficient re venue. But although 
the act for universal conformity was not yet passed, such 
a measure was understood to be impending, and there 
existed a general opinion among the Presbyterians, that 
m no hands was it likely to be more^strictly enforced, 
than in those of Peveril of the Peak, Solsgrace himself 
considered not only his personal danger as beingconsi- 
derable^— for, assuming perhaps more consequence than 
was actually attached to.him Or his productions, he coor 
ceived the honest Knight to be his mortal and detemin^ 
ed enem^-^but he .also coneeived that he should serve 
the cause of his chur^^h by absenting himself from Der- 
byshire, * 

** Less known pastors,** he said, "though perhaps 
more/ worthy of the name, may be permitted to assem- 
ble the scattered flock in caverns or in secret wilds, and 
to them shall the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim be 
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better than the vintage of Abiezer. , But Ir that have so 
often carried the banner forth a^^nst the mi^faty-^I, 
whose tc^ngite hath testified, morning and evening, like 
the watchman upon the tower, ags^nst Poperj, Pr^aey* 
and i^e tyrant of the Peak^-for me to abide here were 
but to bring the sword of bloody vengeance amongst jou, 
that the shepherd might be smitten, and the sheep seat* 
tered; The shedders of blood have already assailed inet 
even within that ground which they themselves call con- 
secrated I and yourselves have seen the scalp of tile 
righteous broken, as he defended my cause. Therefore, 
I will put on my sandals, and gird my loins, and depart 
to a &r country, and there do as my duty shall call upon 
me, whether it be to act or to suflEer^^to bear testimony 
at the stake or in the pulpit.'' 

Such were tlie sentiments which Mr. Sol§graoe ex- 
pressed to ids desponding^ friends, and which he expa^^ 
tiated upon at more length with Major Bridgenorth ; 
not failing* wiih friendly zeal, to rebuke the haste. which 
the latter had shewn to thrust out the hand of fellowship 
to the Amalekite woman, whereby he reminded him, 
"He had been rendered her slave and bondsman for' a 
season, like^ Sampson, betrayed by Dalilah, and mi^t 
have remained longer in the house of Oagon, had hot 
Heaven pointed to him a way out of the ^nare. Also, 
it sprung originally from the Major's ffAng up to feast 
in tne high place of Baal, that he who was the champioin 
of the truth was stricken down, and put to shame by the 
enemy, even in the presence of the host." ^ - 

These objurgations seeming to give some oflfem:e to 
Mqor Bridgenorth, who likeo, no better than any other 
man, to hear of his own mishaps/ and at the same' time 
to have them imputed to his own misconduct, the wor- 
thy divine proceeded to take shame to himself for ^is 
own sinful compliance in that matter; for to the ven- 

f;eance justljT due for that unlucky dinner at Mitrtindale 
)astle, (which was, he said, a crying of pea^e when 
there was no peace, and a dwelling in the tents of sin,) 
he imputed his ejection from his living, with the des- 
truction of some of his most pithy and hi^y prized- vo- 
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lumed of (livinity, with the loss of his cap, gown, and 
band, and a double hothead of choice Derby ale. 

The mind of Major Bridgenorth was strongly tinged 
with devotional feeling, which his late misfortunes had 
rendored more deep and solemn ; and it is, therefore, 
no wonder that when he heard these arguments urged 
again and again, by a pastor whom he so much respect- 
ed, and who was nou a confessor in the cause of their 
joint faith, he began, to look back with disapproval on 
his own Conduct, and to suspect that he had permitted 
himself to be seduced by gratitude towards Lady Peve- 
ril, and by her special arguments in favour of a mutual 
and tolerating liberality of sentiments, into an action 
which had a tendency to compromise his religious and 
political principles. 

One morning, as Major Bridgenorth had wearied him- 
self with several details respecting the arrangement of 
his afiairs, he was reposing in the leathern^ easy chair, 
beside the latticed window, a posture which, by natural 
asftoelation, re-called to him the memory of former 
times, and the feelings with which he was want to ex- 
pect the recurring visit of Sir GeoiFrey, who brought him 
news of his child's welfare,—?-**' Surely,'* he said, think- 
ing, as it were, aloud, ** there was no sin in the kind- 
ness with which I then regarded that man." 

Soisgrace, who was in the apartment, and guessed 
what passed through his friend's mind, acquainted as he 
was with every point of his history, replied,—** When 
God caused Elijah to be fed by ravens, while hiding at 
the brook Cherith, we hear not of his fondling the un- 
clean birds,. whom, contrary to their ravening nature, a 
miracle compelled to minister to him." 

" it may be so," answered Bridgenorth, *' yet the flap 
of their wi«gs must have been gracious in the ear of 
the famished prophet, like the tread of his horse in mine. 
The ravens, doubHesa, resumed, their nature when the 
season was passed, and even so it has fared with him. 
— Hark !" he exclaimed, starting, ** I hear his horse's 
hoof-tramp even now." 

It was seldom that the echoes of that silent house and 
court-yard were awakened by the trampling of horses, 
but such wa9 no\y the case. 
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Both Bridgenorth and Solsgrace were siirprised at.the 
sound, and even disposed to anticipate some, further op- 
pression on the part of government, when the Major's 
old servant introduced, with little ceremony, (for his 
manners were nearly as plain as his master's,) a tall 
gentleman, on the farther side of middle life, whose 
vest and cloak, lon^ hair, slouched hat, and drooping 
feather, announced nim as a Cavalier. He bowed fpr- 
mally, but courteously, to both gentleme|i, and^ aaid, 
that he was " Sir Jasper .Oranbourne, charged with an 
especial message to Master Ralph Bridgenorth^ of 
Moultrassie Hall, by his honourable friend ^r Geoffrey, 
Peveril of the Peak, and that he requested to know whe- 
ther Master Bridgenorth would be pleased to receive 
his acquittal of commission here or elsewhere.'* 




say 

stantly, 

crcta." ; . .. 

" The presence of aixy other friend were, instead of 
being objectionable, the thin^ in the world most to, be 
desired,*' said Sir Jasper, after a moment's hesitation, 
and looking at Mr. Solsgrace; <^ but this gentleman 
seems to be a sort of clergyman." 

** I am not conscious of 3^nj secrets," answered 
Bridgenorth; " nor do I desire to have any, in which a 
clergyman is an unfitting confidant.". 

<* At your pleasure," replied Sir Jasper. " The con- 
fidence, for aught I know, may be well enough chosen, 
for your divines (always under your favour) have prov- 
ed no enemies to such matters as I am to treat with you 
upon." . 

** Proceed, sir," answered Mr Bridgenorth, gravely ; 
"and I pray you to be seated, unless it is rather your 
pleasure to stand." 

** I must, in the first place, deliver myself of my snjall 
commission," answered Sir Jasper, drawing himself up ; 
" and it will be after I have seen the reception thereof, 
that I shall know whether I am, or am not, to sit down 
at Moultrassie-Hall — Sir Oeoffrey Peveril, Master 
Bridgenorth, hath carefully considered witli himself the 
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unhappy circumstances which at present separate you 
as neignbours. And he remembers many passages in 
former times— I speak his very words— which incline 
hi«n to do all that can possibly consist with his honour 
to wipe out unkindness between you.; and for tliis de- 
sirable object; he is williilg to condescend in a degree, 
which as you could not liave expected, it will no cboubt 
give you great pleasure to learn.** 

•* Allow me to say. Sir Jasper/* said Bridgenorth, 
" that thjs iis unnecessary I have made no complaints 
of Sir Geoffrey— I have required no submission from him 
—I am about to leave this country j and what affairs we^ 
may have together, can be as well settled by others as 
by ourselves.'* 

" In a word," said the divine, "the worthy Major 
Bridgenorth hath had enough of trafficking with tlie un» 
godly, and wiil no longer, on any terms, consort with 
them.** 

*' Gentlemen both," said Sir Jasper, with imperturba- 
ble politeness, bowing, " you greatly mistake thelenor 
of my commissiofi, which you will do as well to hear out, 
before making any reply to it.. — I think. Master Bridge- 
north, you cannot but remember your letter to the La- 
dy Peveril, of which I have here a rough copy, in which 
jou complain of the hard measure which you have re- 
ceived at Sir Geoflfrey's hand, and in particular, wh^n 
he pulled you from your horse at or near Hatley-nick. 
Now, Sit Geoffrey thinks sd well of you, as to believe, 
that, were it not for the wide difference betwixt his de- 
scent and rank and your own, you would have sought to 
briliff this matter to a gentleman-like arbitremcnt, as the 
only mode whereby your stain may be honourably wiped 
away. Whe'refore, in this slight note, he gives you, in 
his generosity, the offer of what you, in your mode&ty, 
(for to nothing else does he impute your acquiesence,) 
have declined to demand of him. And withal, I bring 
you the measure of his weapon ; and when you have ac- 
' cepted the cartel which I now offer you, I shall be rea- 
dy to settle the time, place, and other circumstances of 
your meeting.'* 

"And I," said Solsgrace, with a solemn voi|e, 
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*' should tlie author of evil tempt my fHend. to accept of 
so blood-thirsty a proposal, would be the first to pro- 
{lounce against him sentence of the greater excohimuni* 
cation." 

** It is not you whom I address, reverepd sir," repli- 
ed the envoy ; *' your interest, not unnaturally, may de- 
termine you to be more anxious about your patron's life 
than about his honour. I must know, from himself, to ] 
which Ae is disposed to give the preference*" 

So saying, and with a graceful bow, he again "teHder- 
ed the challenge to MajofBridgenorth. There was ob- 
viously a struggle in that geutlemaa's boaom, betiyeen 
the suggestions of huuvan honour and those of religious 
principle ; but the latter prevailed. He calmly waved 
receiving the paper which Sir Jasper offered to nimi, and ^ 
spoke to the following purpose :*— ** It may aot be 
known to you. Sir Jasper, that since the general pour- 
ing out of Christian light upon this kingdom, many so- 
lid men have been led to doubt whether the shedding 
human blood by the hand of a fellow-creature be in any 
respect justifiable. And although this rule appears to 
me to :be scarcely applicat)le to our state in this stage of 
triaU seeing that such non-resistance, if general, ^^ould 
surrender our civil and religious rights into the hands 
q( wiiatsoever daring tyrants might usurp the same-; yet 
I am,- and have been, inclined to limit the use pf carnal 
arms to the case of necessary self defence, whether such 
Fj^gards our own person, or the protection of our coun- 
try against invasion ; or of our rights of property, and 
the freedom of our laws and of ouf* conscience, against 
usurping power. And as I have never shewn myself J 
unwilling to draw my sword in any of the latter causes, 
so you shall excuse my suffering it now to Remain in the 
scabbard, when, having sustained a grievous injury, the 
man who inflicted it summons me to combat, either upon 
an idle punctilio, or, as is more likely, in mere brara- 1 
do." ; 

** t have heard you with patience," said Sir Jasper ; j 
<* and now. Master Bridgenorth, take it not amiss if I ^ 
beseech you to bethink yourself better on this matter. | 
I'jyow to Heaven, sir, that your honour lies a-bleeding ; J 
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and that in condescending to afford you this fair meet- 
ing, and thereby giving : you gome chance to stop its 
wounds, Sir Geoffrey has been moved by a tender, sense 
of your condition, and an earnest wish to redeem your 
dishonour.. And it will be but the crossing of your blade 
with his honoured sword for the space of some few mi- 
nutes, and you will either live er die a noble and ho- 
noured gentleman. Besides, that the Knight's exqui- 
site skill of fence may enable him, as his sood nature 
w^ill incline him, to disarm you with some flesh woutid, 
little to the damage of your person,, and greatly to the 
benefit of your reputation." , 

**The tender mercies of the wicked," said Master 
Solsgrace, emphatically, by way of commenting on this 
speech, which Sir Jasper had uttered very patlietically, 
** are cruel.V 

" I pray to have no further interruption from your 
reverence/' said Sir Jasper ; ** especially as I think this 
affair ypry little concerns you ;.and I entreat that you 
permit me to discharge myself regularly of my commis- 
sion from my worthy friend." 

So saying, he took bis sheatlied rapier from his belt^ 
and passing the point throtigh the silk thread which se- 
ciired the Tetter, he once more, and literally at sword 
point, gracefully tendered it to Major Btidgenorth, who 
again waved it aside, though, colouring deeply at the 
same time, as if he was putting a marked constraint 
upon himself-rdrew back, and made Sir Jasper Cran- 
bourne a deep bow 

** Since it sis to be thus," said Sir Jasper, " I must 
myself do violence to the seal of Sir Geoffrey's letter, 
and read it to you, that I may fully acquit myself of the 
charge entrusted to me, and make you. Master Bridge- 
north, equally aware of the generous intentions of Sir 
Geoffrey OB your behalf." 

** If," said Major Bridgenorth, " the contents of the 
letter be to no other purpose than you have intimated, 
methinks farther ceremony is unnecessary on this oc- 
casion, as I have already taken my course." 

"Nevertheless," said Sir Jasper, 1)reaking open the 
letter, ** it is fitting that I read to you the letter of my 
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worshipful friend." And he read accordingly as fol- 
lows :•— 

For the worthy hands df Ralph Bfidgenorth/Esqttife, 

ofMotdtrassie-Hall'-'TTiese, 

By the honoured conveyance of the Worshipful Sir Jas- 
per Cranbotirne, Knight of Long Malliogton. 

Master Bridgenorth, 

We have been given to understand by your letter to 
our loving wife, Dame Margaret Peveril, that you hold 
hard construction of certain }>assages betwixt you and 
me, of a late date, as if your honour should have been, 
in some sort, prejudiced by what then took place. And 
although you have not thought it fit to hiave direct re- 
course tome, to reqtfest such sati8fa<jtion as is due from 
one gentleman of condition to another; yet I am fully 
minded that this proceeds only from modesty, arising 
out of the distinction of our degree, and from no lack of 
^hat courage which you have heretofore displayed, I 
would I could say in a good cause. Wherefore; I am 
purposed io give you, by my friend Sir Jasper Cran- 
bourne, a meeting for the sake of doing that which doubt- 
less you entirely long for. Sir lasper will deliver you 
the length of my weapon, and appoint circumstances 
and an Hour for our meeting; which, whether early or 
late— on foot or horseback— with rapier or back-sword, 
I refer to yourself, with all the other privileges of a chal- 
lenged person; only desiring, that if you decline to 
match my weapon, you will send me forthwith the length 
and breadth of your own. And nothing doubting that 
the issue of this meeting must needs be to end, in one 
way or other, all unkinrfness betwixt two near neigh- 
bours, I remain, 

Your humble servant to command, 

Geoffrey Peveril OF TH£ Peak. 

** Given from my poor house of Martindale Castle, 
this same — — of — — sixteen hundred and sixtr. 
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** Bear back my respects to Sir Geoffrey Peveril/' 
said Major Briagenorth. *' According to his lig)it, 
his' meaning may be fair towards me ; but tell him that 
our quarrel had its rise in his awn wilful a^rf ssion to- 
wards me ; and that though I wish to be in charity with 
all mankind, I am not so wedded to his friendship as to 
break the laws of^od, and run the risk of suffering or 
committiBg murder ,Jff order to regain it. And for you 
sir, methinks your advancing years and pastmisfortunes 
may teach you the folly of coming on suchidle errands." 

*' I shall do your message, Master Ralph Bridgenorth, 
said Sir Jasper ; *' and shall then endeavour to forget 
yoiir name, as a sound uniit to be pronounced, or even 
remembered by a man of honour. In the meanwhile, in 
return for your uncivil advice, be pleased to accept 9f 
mine j namely, that as your religion prevents your gjf - 
iiig a gentleman satisfaction, it ought to make you v^* 
cautious of offerihg him provocation.'' 

So saying, and with a look of haughty scorn, first at 
the Major andrthen at the divine, the envoy of Sir Geof- 
frey put his hat on his head, replaced his rapier in its 
belt, and left the apartment. In a few minutes after- 
wards, the tread of his horse died away at a considera- 
ble distance. 

Brid^enorth had held his hand upon his brow ever 
since his departure, and" a tear of anger and shame was 
on his face as he raised it when the sound was heard no 
Knore. " tie carries this answer to Martindale Castle,** 
he said. ^' Men will hereafter think of tne as a whipped, 
beaten, dishonourable fellow, whom every one may oaffle 
and insult at their pleasure. It is well 1 ^Q^ leaving the 
house of my father. 

Master Solsgrace approached his friend with much 
sympathy, and grasped him by the hand. " Noble bro- 
ther,** he said, with unwonted kindness of manner, 
" though a man of peace, I can judge what this sacrifice 
hath cost to thy manly spirit. But God will not have 
from us an imperfect obedience. We must not, like 
Ananias and Sapphira, reserve behind some darling lust, 
some favourite sin, wlUle we pretend to make sacrifice 
af our worldly affections. What avails it to say that 
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we have but secreted a little watter, if tjie slightest 
remnant of the accursed thing remain hidden in our tent ? 
Would it be a defence, in thy prayers to say» I have not 
inurthered this roan for the lucre of gain, like a robber, 
nor for the acquisition of power, like a tyrant— npr for 
the gratifieation of revenge, like a darkened savage ; but- 
because the iroperious voice of worldly honour said, 'Go 
forth-^kill or be killed — is it not J that have sent thee ?* 
Bethink thee, my worthy friend, how thou CQuld^t frame 
such a vindication in thy prayers 5 and if thou art forced 
to tremble at the blasphemy of such an excuse^ remem* 
ber in thy prayers the thanks due to Heaven, which en-^ 
abled you to resist the strong temptation." / ; . ^ . 

*^ Reverend and dear friend,** answered Bridgenorth, 
*• I feel that y'ou speak the truth. . Bitterer, indeed, and 
harder, to the old Adam, is the text which ordains hira 
tcf, suffer shame/than that which bids him to do valiantly 
for the truth. But happy am I that my path througb 
the wilderness of this world mil, for some space at least, 
be along with one, whqse zea) and friendship are so ac- 
tive to support me when I am fainting in the way." 

While the inhabitants of Moultrasisie-HaU thus cona- 
municated together upon the purport of Sir Jasper Cran- 
bourhe^s visit, that worthy Knight greatly excited the 
surpiise of Sir Geoffrey Peveril, by reporting the man- 
ner in which his embassy had been received* 

'* i took hini for a man of other metal,** said Sir Geof- 
frey ;— ** nay, I would have sworn it had any one asked 
my testimony. But there's no making a silk purse out 
of a sow's ear. I have done a folly for him that I will 
never do for another 1 and that is, to think a Presbyte- 
rian would fight without his preacher's permission. Give 
them a two hours sermon, and let them howl a psalm to 
a tune that is worse than the cries of a flo^ea hound, 
and tiie villains will lay on like threshers ; but for a calm» 
cool, gentlemanlike turii upon the aod^ hand to hand, in 
a neiffhbourly way, they have not honour enough to un- 
dertake it. But enough of our crop-eared cur of a neigh- 
bour. — Sir Jasper, you Will tai:ry with us to dine^s^nd 
see how Dame Margaret's kitchen smpkes ; and after 
dinner I will show you a long-winged falcon fly. She is 
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not mine, but the Countesses, who brought her from JjjQfU- 
doaon her fist almost the whole way, for all the haste 
she was in, and left her with me to ke^p the {^rch for a 
season.'' 

This match was soon arranged ; and Dame Margaret 
overheard the good Knighfs resentment matter itself 
off, with those feelings with which we listen to the last 
grSwIing of the thunder-storm ; which, as the black cloud , 
Sinks b^ind the hill, at once assures us that there has 
been danger, and that the peril is over. She could jaot, 
indeed, but marvel in her own miiid.at the singular patlt 
of reconciliation with his neighbour Which her husband 
had, with so much confidence, and in the actual fiinceri-. 
tj of hi&^ood will to Master Brid^enorth, attempted to 
open ; and she blessed God internally that it had not ter 
minated in bloodshed. . But these refleQtions she locked 
carefully within her own bosom, well knowing that they 
referred to subjects in which the Knight of the Peak 
i^ould neithernermit his sagacity to be called in ques- 
tion nor his will to be controlled. 

The progress of the history hath hitherto been slow ; 
but after- this period so little matter wcwthy ^f remark 
occurred at Martindale, liiat we must hurry over hastily 
the transaction^ of several years. 



CHAPTER X. 



Cleopatra Qive me to di*ink mttndragara, 
■ That 1 ma}' sleep away this gap {►ftitne 

^ntotty and CUopatrO' 

Thbue passed, as '^^e hinted at the conclusion of Ae 
last chapter, four or five years after the period^ we have 
dilated upon ; the events of which scarcely require to, 
be discussed, so far as our present purpose is concerned 
iQ as many lines. The Knight and bis lady continued 
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to reside at their Ca9tleT*-she with prudence and with 
patience, endeavouring to repair the damages V^hi^h the 
Civil Wars l>ad inflicted upon their fortune ; and mur^ 
muring a little when her plans of economy were inter- 
mpted by the liberal hospitality which was ner husband's 
prineipal expense, and to which he was attached, not 
only from liis own £n^lish heartiness of disposition, but 
. from ideas of maintaining the dignity of his ancestry^^ 
no less remarkable, according to the traditions of their- 
buttervi kitchen, and xellar, for the fat beeves whieh 
they wasted, and the mighty ale which they brewed, 
than for their extensiiye, estates, and the number of their 
retainers. ' - 

The world, however, upon the whole, went happily 
and easily with the worthy couple. . Sir Geoffrey's 
debt to his neighbour Bridgenortii continued it is true, 
unabated ; but he was the, onljr creditor upon the M'ar- 
tindale estate— *all others l)eing paid on. It would 
have, been most desirable that this encumbrance also 
should be cleared, and it wa« the great object of Dame 
Margaret's econ6,my to effect the discharge ; for although 
interest was regularly settled with Master Win-the- 
fight, the Chesterfield attorniey, yet the principal sum, 
wnich was a large one, might be called for at an incon- 
venient time. The man, too, was gloomy, important, 
and mysterious, and always seemed as if he was think- 
ing upon his broken head in the churchyard Of Martin- 
dale cum Mouitrassie. . ' ^ , 

Dame Margaret sometimes transacted the necessary 
business with him in person ; and when he came to the 
Castle on these occasions, she thought she saw a mali- 
cious, and disobliging expression in his manner and 
countenance. Yet hi^ actual conduct was not only fair, 
but liberal ; for indulgence was ^iven, in the way of 
delay of payment, whenever circumstances rendei*ed 
it necessary to the debtor to require it. It seemed to Lady 
Peveril, that the agent, in such cases, was acting un- 
der the strict orders of his absent employer, concern- 
ing whose welfare she could not help feeling a certain 
anxiety. 

Shortly after the failure of the singular negociatian 
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for attaining peace bj combat, which Peveril had at- 
lempted to open with Major Bridgenorth, that gentle- 
niaa left his seat of Moultrassie-Hall in the care of his 
old housekeeper, and departed, no one knew whither, 
having in company with him the JReverend Master Sols- 
grace with his daughter Alice and M rs. Deborah Debbitch, 
now- formally installed into all the duties of a gouvera- 
ante. For some time public rumour persisted in assert- 
ing, that Major Bridgenorth had only retreated to a 
lilstaAt part of the country for a Reason, to achieve his 
supposed purpose of marrying Mrs. Deborah, and of let- 
ting the news be cold, and the laugh of the neighbour- 
hood be ended, ere he brought her down as mistress of 
Maultrasste*Hall. This rumour died away ; and it was 
then affirmed, that he had gone to foreign part*, to in- 
sure the continuence of health in so delicate d constitu- 
tion as that of little Alice. But when the Major's 'dread 
of Popery was remembered, together with the still deep- 
er antipathies of, worthy Master Nehemiah Solsgrace 
it was resolved unamimously, that nothing less than 
what they might deem a fair chance of converting the 
Pope would have induced the parties to trust themselves 
within Catholic dominions. The most prevailing opin- 
ion was, that they were gone to New England, the re- 
fiige then of many whom too intimate concern with the 
a&irs of the late times, or the desire of enjoying uncon- 
troled freedom of conscience, had induced to emigrate 
from Britain. 

I^ady Peveril could not help entertaining a vague ide^, 
that BrLdffenorth was' not so distant. The extreme or- 
der in which every thing was maintained at Moultras- 
sie-HaU, seemed*^— no disparagement to thecare of Dame 
Dickens, the housekeeper, and the other persons engag- 
ed — ^to arsue that the masters'seye was not so very far 
oft', but what its occasional inspection might be appre- 
hended. It is true, that neither the domestics nor the 
attorney answered any questions respecting the resi- 
dence of Master Bridgenorth ; but there was an air of 
mystery about theni when interrogated, that seemed to 
argue more than met the ear. 
About five years after Master Bridgenorth had left 
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the country, a singular incident took place. Sir Geof- 
frey was absent at tfee Chesterfield races, and Lady Pe- 
veril, who was in ^e habit of walking around every part 
of the neighbourhood unattended, or only accomjfMinied 
by Ellesm^et-e, or her little boy^had gone down jone even- 
ing upon a charitable eramd to a solitary hut» whdse .in- 
habitant lay sick of a fever, which was ^uppo^d to be 
infectious. Lady Peveril never allowed apprehensions 
of this kind to stop '* devoted charitable deeds ;" bat she 
did not choose to expose.either her son or her attendant 
to the risk which ^be herself, in some confidence that she 
knew precautions for escaping the danger, did not hesi- 
tate to incur* . ' 

. Lady Peveril had set aut at a late hour in the even^ 
ing, and the way proved logger than she expected— 
several circumsi^ncas also ocqurrine to detain her at the 
hut of her piitient. It was a broad autumn moonlight 
when she prepared to return homeward through the bro- 
ken glades and upland which divided her from the leas'* 
tie. This she considered as a matter of very little im- 
portai^e, in so quiet and sequestered a country, where' 
the road lay chiefly through her own domains^ especially 
as she had a lad about fifteen years old, the son of her 

Etient, to escort her on the way« The distance was 
tterthan two mileSx^biit might be considerably abridg- 
ed by passing through an.avenue belonging to the estate 
of Moultrassxe-Hall, which she had avoided as she came 
not from the ridiculous rumours M'hich pronounced it to 
be haunted, but becauae her husband was much displeas- 
ed when any attempt waamade to render the walk^ of 
the Castle and Hall common to the inhabitants of both. 
The good lady, in consideration, perhaps, of extensive 
latitude allowed to her in the more important con^cerns of 
the family, made a point of never interfereing with her 
husband's whims or prejudices; &ud it is a comproimse 
we would heartily recommend to all managii^ matrons 
of our acquaintance ; for it is surprising how much real 
power will be cheerfully re$io;ued to, the fair sex, fojr 
the pleasure of being allowed to ride tone's hobby in 
peace and quiet.: 
Upon the present occasion, however, although the 
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Dobby's Walk wiis within the inhabited domains of the 
HaU» the Lady Peveril determined to avail herself of it, 
for the purpose of shortening her road home, and she di* 
rected aer steps accordingly. But when the peasant-boy, 
her Qompanion^ who had hitherto followed her, whist- 
ling cbeer]y» with a hedge-bill in his hand, and lus hat on 
one aide, perceived that she turned to the stile which en- 
tered to the Bobby's Walk, he, shewed symptoms of 
great ifear, and, at length, coming to the lady's side, pe- 
titioned her, in a whimpering tone,-^** Don't ye now— 
don't ve now, my lady, don't ye go yonder," 

Ladly Peveril, observing that nis teeth chattered in 
his head, and that his whole person exhibited great signs 
of terror, be^an to recollect the report, the first Squire 
of Moultrtistie, the brewer of Chesterfield aforesaid, who 
had bought the estate, and then died of melancholy, for 
lack q{ something to do, (and, as was said, not without 
sueipicion of suicide,) was supposed to walk in this se- 
<]^ue8tered avenue, accompanied by a large headless mas- 
tiff which, when he was alive, and had his head, was a 
particular favourite of Ihe ex-brewer. To have expect- 
ed any protection from her escort, in the condition to 
which superstitious fear had reduced him^ would have 
been truly a hopeless trust ; and liady Peveril, who 
was not apprehensive of a^y danger, thought there would 
be great cruelty in dragging the cowardly boy into a 
scene which he regarded with so much apprehension.— 
She gave him, therefore a silver piece, and permitted 
him to return. The latter boon seemed even more ac- 
ceptable than the first; for ere she could return the 
purse into her pocket, she heard the wooden clogs of her 
bold convoy in full retreat, by the way from whence they 
came. 

Smiling within herself at the fear she esteemed solu*- 
dierous. Lady Peveril ascended the stile, and was soon 
hidden from the broad light of the moon-beams, by the 
numerous and entangled boughs of huge elms, which, 
meeting from either side, totally overarched the old 
avenue. The scene was calculated to excite solemn 
thoughts ; and the distant glimmer of a light from one of 
the numerous casements in the front of Moultrassie* 
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HM, which lay at some distance, was calculated to 
make them even melancholy. She thought of the fate 
of that family — of the diseased Mrs. Bridgenorth, with 
whom she had often walked in this very avenue, and 
who, though a woman of no high parts or accomplish- 
ments, had always testified the deepest respect, and the 
most earnest gratitude, for such notice as she had 
shewn to her. She thought of her blighted iiopes— her 
premature death — the dispair of her self-banished hus- 
band—the uncertain fate of their orphan child, for whom 
she felt, even at this distance of time^ some touch of a 
mother's affection 

Upon such sad subjects her thoughts were turned, 
when, just as she attained the middle of the avenue^ the 
imperfect and chequered light which found its way 
through the sylvan arch-way, shewed her something 
which resembled the figure of a. man. Lady Peveril 
paused a moment, but instantly advanced ;— ^her bosom, 
perhaps, gave one startled throb, as a debt to the super- 
stitious belief of the times, but she instantly repelled 
the thought of supernatural appearances. From thos^ 
that were merely mortal, she had nothing to Tear. A 
marauder on the game was the worst character whom 
she was like to encounter; and he would be sure to 
hide himself from her observation. She advanced, ac- 
cordingly, steadily ; and as she did so had the satisfaction 
to observe, that the figui'e, as she expected; gave pIsLce 
to her, and glided away amongst the trees on the left 
hand side of the avenue. As she passed the spot on 
which the form hud been so lately visible, and bethought 
herself that this wanderer of the night might,, nay must, 
be in her vicinity, her resolution could not prevent her 
mending her pace, and that with so little precaution, 
that, stumbling over the limb of a tree, which twisted 
off by a late tempest, still lay in the avenue, she fell, 
and, as she fell, screamed aloud. A strong hand in a 
moment afterwards added to her fear bj assisting her 
to rise, and a voice, to whose accents she was not a 
stranger, thoush they had been long unheard, said ** Is 
it not you. Lady Peveril ?*' 

'' It is I," said she, commanding her astonishment 
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and fear ; '' and if my ear deceive me not, I speak to 
Master Bridgenorth." 

*• I was that man," said he, " while oppression left 
me a name-*' ^ 

He spoke nothing more, but continued to walk beside 
her for a minute or two in silence. She felt her situa- 
tion embarrassii^ ; and, to divest it of that feeling, as 
well as put of real interest in the question, she asked 
him, ** How her god-daughter Alice now was ?" 

*• Of god-daughter, madam>" answered Major Bridge- 
north, "I know nothing; that being one of the names 
which have been introduced to the corruption and pol- 
lution of God's ordinances. The infant who owed to 
your ladyship (so called) her escape from disease and 
death, is a healthy and thriving girl, as I am given to 
understand by those in whose charge she is lodged, for 
I have not "lately seen her. And it is even the recollec- 
tion of these passages, which in a manner impelled me, 
alarmed also by your fall, to offer myself to you in this 
timV and mode, which in other respects, is no way con- 
sistent with my present safety. 

" With your safety. Master Bridgenorth ?" said tlie 
Lady Peveril ; " siirely T could never have thought that 
it was in danger?" 

*• You have some news then, yet to learn, madam," 
said Majotr Bridgenorth; ** but you will hear, in the 
course of to-morrow, reasons why I dare not appear op- 
enly in the neighbourhood pf my own property, and 
wherefore there IS small judgement in committing the 
knowledge of my present residence to anyone connect- 
ed with MartiOcfale Castle." _ . 

*' Master Bridgenorth," said the lady, " you were, in 
former times, prudent and cautious — I hope you have 
been misled by no hasty impression — by no rash scheme 
—•I hope— 

" P%rdon my interrupting you, madam," said Bridge- 
north. " I have indeed been changed — ay, my very 
heart within me has been changed. In the times to 
which your ladyship (so called) thinks proper to refer, 
I was a man of this world — ^bestowing on it all my 
thoughts— all my actions, save formal obseryancesr-lit- 
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tie deeming what was the duty of a Christian man, and 
how far \h9 self-denial ought to extend— eyen nnto giv- 
ing all as if he gave nothing. Hence, I thought chfeily 
on carnal things-— on the adding of field to fields and 
wealth to wealth—- of the balancing t»^tween party and 
party— securing a friend here, without losing a friend 
there — IB^ni Heaven smote me fEir my apostacV, the ra- 
ther that 1 abused the name of religion, as a self-seeker, 
and a most blinded and carnal wiu-wOTshrpper-^But I 
thank Him who hath at length brought me out of Egypt." 

In our day—- although w*e hare many instances of en- 
thusiasm among us — we might still suspect one who 
avowed it thus suddenly and broadly, of hypocrisy, or 
of insanity ; but, according to the ikshion of the tinae^, 
snch optiniohs as those which Bridgenorth expressed, 
were openly avowed, as the ruling motives of men's ac- 
tions. The sagacious Vaner—the brave and skilful Har- 
rison — were men who^ acted avowedly under the influ- 
ence of such. Lady Peveril, therefore, was more grieved 
than surprised at the language she heard Major BricTge- 
north iise, and reasonably concluded, that the society 
and circumstances in which he might lately have been 
engaged, had blown into a flame the spark of eccentri- 
city which always smouldered in hie bosom. This was 
the more probable, considering that he was melancholy 
by constitution and descent — that he had been unfortu- 
nate in several particulars*— and that no passion is more 
easily nursed by indulgence, than the Species of enthu- 
siasm of which he now showed tokens. She, therefore, 
answered him by calmly hoping, •* That the expression 
of his sentiments liad not involved him. in suspicion or 
in danger.'* • ■ ■ < ■ 

" In suspicion, madam ?" answered the Major ; ** for 
I cannot forbear giving to you, ^such is the strength of 
habit, one of those idle titles by which we poor potsherds 
are wont, in out* pride, to denominate each' other— ^I 
walk not only pi suspicion, but in that degree of danger, 
that, were your husband to meet me int this instant— 
me, a native Englishman, treading on my own lands — I 
have no doubt he would, do his best to oifer me to the 
Moloch of Romish superstition, who now rages ato»ad 
for victims among God's people." 
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*VYou surprise me by your lan^age. Major Bridge- 
north,*' said the lady, who BOW feft rather anxious to be 
relieved frouk-hts company^ and with that purpose walk- 
ed on somewhat hastily, ti.e. mended his paee, however, 
and kept close j>y her ^e. ' 

*• Know you not,'* said he, ** that Satan hath come 
down upon earth with great wrath, because his time ia 
short? The ne^t to the crown is an avowed Papist; and- 
who dare assert, save sycophants and time ^servers, that 
he who wears it is -not equally ready to stoop to Rome 
were he not kept in awe by a few noble spirits in the 
Commons' House ? You believe not this — yel in my soli- ' 
taryiind midnight w:alks, when I thought on your kind- 
jftess to the dead ^nd to the living, it was ray prayer that 
I ifoight haVe tlie means granted to warn you— -and lo I 
Heaven hath heard me." 

** Major Bridgenorth," said Lady Peveril, '* you were 
woi?t to be moderate in those sentiments — comparative- 
ly moderate, at least, and to love your own religion, 
without hatitng that of others/' 

*' What I waS while in thegall of bitterness and in 
the bond of iniquity, it signilies not to recal," answered 
he., " I was then like'to Gallio^ who cared for none of 
these things. I doate^d on ci«ature-c6mforts— I clung 
to worldly honour a^d repute-^my thoughts were earth- 
ward— <-or those J turned to Heaven were cold, formal, 
pharasaical meditations — -I broug-lit nMhing to the altar 
save straw and stubble*. Heaven saw need to chastise 
me in love — I was stripped of ; all that I clung to on 
earth — ^my. worldly honour was torn from me — I went 
forth an exile from the home of my fathers, a deprived 
and a desolate mau— a baffled, and beaten, and dishon- 
oured m|in. But who shall find out the ways of Provi- 
dence? Su^h were the, means by which*! was chosen 
forth as a champion for the truth— -holding my life as 
nothing) if thereby that may be advanced. But this was 
not what I wished to speak of. Tht^u hast saved the 
earthly life of my child— ^let me save the eternal welfare 
of yours." 

Lady Peveril was silent. They were now approaching 
the point where the avenue terminated io a communi- 
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cation with a pubUc road, or rathfir pathway; runmBr 
through an uninclosed common field; this the ladyfmi 
to prosecute for a little wajr, tmtiV a turn of the path 
^ve her admittance into the park of Marttndale. Sh^ 
now feh sincerely anxious to be in the op%n moondliiie, 
and avoided replj to Bridgenorth that she might make 
the more haste. But as. they reached the junction of 
the avenue and the public road, he laid his- hand on her 
arm, and commanded rather than requested her to stop. 
She obeyed. He pointed to a huge oak, of the largest 
^iKe, which grew on the suromit'of a kiiotlin the opem 
ground which terminated the avenue, and was exactly 
so placed as to serve foraternlination to thi^ vista. The 
Unoonshine with<»]t the avenue was so strong, that amid^ 
the flood of light which it poured dn the vienerable ti-ee, 
they could easily discover, from the shattered state of 
the boughs on one side, that it had suffered damage from 
lightning. " Remember you,** hfe said, " when we last 
looked together on that tree I' I had ridden from Lon- 
don, and brought with me a protection from the com- 
mittee for your husband; and a^ I passed the spot-^ 
here on this spot where we how standi you stood with 
my lost Alice-^two — the last two of my beloved infants 
gambolled before you. L leaped from my horse-^to her 
I was a husbahd-^to those a father— to you a welcome 
and revered protector — What am I now to any one ?'* 
H.e pressed his hand on his brow, and groaned 4n agony 
of spirit. 

It was not in Lady Pevefirs nature to hear sorrow 
without an attempt at consolation. ** Master Bridge- 
north,** she said, «' I blame no man's creed, while 1 be- 
lieve and follow my own 5 and 1 rejoice that in yours 
you have sought consolation for temporal afflictions. 
i)ut does not every Christian creed teach us alike, that 
afRrction should soften our heart ?*' . ' ' 

"Ay, woman,'* said Bridgenorth, sternly,* " as the 
lightning' which shattered yonder oak hath softened its 
trunk. No ; the seared wood -is the -fitter for the use of 
the workman— the hardened and the dried-up heart is 
that which can best bear the task imposed by these dis« 
n>al times. God and man will no longer endure the 
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unbridled proiigacj of the dissolttte— *^e seoffins of the 
pirofaoe-^the contempt of the divine law— the infraction 
of human rights. ' The times demand righters and aven- 
ger's, and jth^e will .be ho want of them." 
. "I deny not the<ei^i?tence of much evil," said Lady 
Peveril, compelling herself to answer, and beginning at 
the^aoie time to walk forward ;'* and from hearsay, 
though not,.! thank Heaven, from observation, I am con- 
vinced of the wild debauchery of the times. ])ut let us 
trust it may be corrected without such violent remedies 
as you hint at. Surely the ruin of a second civil war— 
though I trust your thoughts go not that dreadful length 
*— were, at best, a desperate aiternatiye." 

** Sharp, but sure," replied Bridgenorth. ** The 
blood of the Paschal lamb chased away the destroying 
angel-^the ^crifices offered on the threshing-floor of 
Araunah» stayed the pestilenqer Fire and sword are 
severe remedies, but they purge and purify." > 

<* Alas! Major Bridgenorth, ' said the lady, " wi$e 
and moderate in your youth, can you have adopted in 
your advc^nced lite the thoughts and language ot those 
whom y^u yourself beheld drive themselves and the na- 
tion to the brink of ruin ?" . • 

" 1 know not what I then was — ^you know not what 
I now am," he replied, and suddenly broke off; for 
they even .then came fourth into- the open light, and it 
seemed as if, feeling himself under the lady's eye, he 
lyas disposed to soften his tone and his language. 

At the first distant view which sne had of his person, 
she was aware that he was armed with a short sword, a 
p!(>niard,and pistols at .his belt-precautions very un- 
usual /or & man vwhp formerly l[iad seldom, and only on 
days of ceremony, carried a walking rapier, though 
such was the habitual and constant practice of gentfe- 
tnen of his station in life. There seemed also some- 
thing of more ^tern determination than usual in his air, 
vvhleh indeed had, always been rather sullen than 'affa- 
ble ; and ere she . could repress the sentiment, she could 
not help saying, ** Master Bridge j«orth, you are indeed 
changed." 

♦♦ You s^e but the outward man," h^ replied ; •* the 
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change within is yet deeper. But it was nc^tof mys^Jf, 
that 1 desire<i to.talk^ — 1 have already said, that a« you 
have preserved my child froii) the darkness of the grave, 
I would willingly preserve yours from that more utter 
darkness, which. I fear, hath involved the path and walks 
of his father." . , , ' - 

'* I must not hear this of Sir Geoffrey/' said the Lady 
Peveril ; ** I must bid you farewell for the presebt; and 
when we^gain meet at a more suitable time, 1 will at 
least listen to your advice concerning Julian, afthougfi 
I should not perhaps adopt it," 

"That more suitable time may never come," replied 
Bridgenorth. "Time wanes, eternity draws nigli. 
Hearken. It is said to be your purpose^ to send the 
young Julian to be bred up: in yonder Woody island, 
under the hand of ypuf kinswpman, that cruel mvrther-- 
ess, by whom was done to death a m^n' more worthy «ff 
vital existence than any that she can boast atiiongst her 
vaunted ancestry. These are current tidings— Are 
they true ?" 

" I do not blame you, Master Bridgenorth, for think* 
ing harshly of my cousin of Derby," said Lady PeVerir; 
" nor do I altogether vindicate tlie rash action of wJnieh 
she hath been guilty. Nevertheless, i« her habitation, 
it is my husband's opinion and my own, that Julian may 
be trained in the studies and accoinplishmeats becoming 
his rank, along with the young Earl of I>erby.*' 

" Under the curse of God, and the bleBsin» ef the 
Pope of Rome," said Bridgenorth. "You, lady, so 
quick-sighted in matters of earthly prudeitce, are you 
blind to the gigai^tic pace at whicn Borne is moving to 
regain this country, once the richest gemiii her usurped 
tiara ? The old are seduced by gold-^the y«uth by pleib- 
sure — ^the weak by flattery-^co wards by fear--^nd the 
courageous by ambitio.n, A thousanu baits for each 
taste, and each bait concealing the lsame deadly -hook. '^ 

•* I am well aware, Master BridgenoHh, said- Lady 
Peveril, " that my kinswoman is a Catholic ; but her sen 
is educated in the Church of England's principles;, 
agreeably to the command of her deceased husband." 

** Is it likely,", answered Bri4igenortbi '•' that she, who 
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• 

fedrd iiol shedding the^blood of the righteous^ whether 
on the field or scaffold, will regard the sanction of her 
promise when her feii^on Wds her break it ? Or, if she 
doeS) what' shall your son be the better if he remain in 
the mire of his father ? What are jour Episcopal tenets 
but mere Popery ? save that ye have chosen a temporal 
tfrhpt for yovr Fope, aind substitate a mangled mass in 
EngH'sh for tha.t which your predecessors pronounced in 
Liatin.' — But why speak I of these things to one who 
hath ear&^^ indeeu, and eyes, yet cannot see, Hstem to, 
or understand what is alone* worthy to be heard, seen, 
and known ? Pity that what hath been wrousjht so fair 
and eicquisite m form and in disposition, should be yet 
blind, deaf and ignorant, like the things which perish !" 

" We shall not igree oh these subjects. Master 
BrtdgenOFth,**^^ said the lady, anxious still to escape 
from this ^tr&nge conference, though scarce knowing 
what' to apprehend ; " once more, I must bid you fare- 
wel." 

. "Stay yet an instant," he said, again laying his hand 
on her arm ; "I wonld stop you if 1 saw you rushing 
on the brink of an actual precipice — let me prevent you 
from a danger still greater. Hq^w shall I work upon 
your unbelieving mind ? Shall I tell you Aat the debt of 
blood*shed yet remains a debt to be paid by the bloody 
house of Derby ? And wilt thou send thy son to be 
among- those mftn whom it shall be exacted?" 

" You wish to alarm raein vain. Master Bridgenorth," 
answered the lady ; " what penal tv can J)e exacted 
from ihe Countesk for ah a<jtion whfch I have already 
called a rash one, has been long since levied," 

" Yottdeceive yourself," retorted he, sternly '* TTiink 
you a paltry sum of money, given to be wasted on the 
debaucheries of Charles, can atone for the death of 
Bttcfa a man as Christian ? A rokn precious alike to 
heaves and to earth ? Not on such terms is the blood of 
the righteous to be poured fourth ! Every hour's delay 
is numbered down as adding interest to the grevions 
debt, which will one day be required from that blood- 
tlursty woman," 

At this momeat the distant tread of horses was hearil'' 
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oii the road on which they held jthis singular: dialogue. 
Bridgeaorth listened a oioment, and then said " Forget 
that you have seen me-— name not in v name to your 
nearest or dearest — lock my counsel in your bre^t— 
profit by it, and it. shall be well with youv" 

So saying, ke turned from her, and plunging thnmgh' 
a gap in the fence, regained the cover of his own wood, 
along which the path still led, . ' 

^riie noise of horses advancing- at full trot, now came 
nearer; and Lady Peveril ^was.aware of several riders, 
whose forms rose indistinctly on the summit of the 
rising ground behind her« She became also visible to 
them; and one or two of the foremost made towards 
her at increased speed ; challenging her as they ad van*, 
ced with the cry of ," Stand ! Who goes there^" The 
foremost who came up, however, exclaimed, ** Mercy 
on us, if it be not my lady 1*' and Lady Peveril, at the 
same moment, recognized one of her own servants. 
Her husband rode up immediately afterwards, with, 
•VHow now. Dame Margaret ? What makes you abroad 
so far from home, and at an hour so late ?" 

Lady Pe.veril mentioned her visijt at the cottage, but 
did' not think it necessary to say aught of having seen 
Major Bridgetiorth f afraid, it may be,~ that her. husband 
might be displeased with that incident. 

." Charity is a fine thing, and a fair," answered Sir 
Seoffi^y ; '< but I must tell you, you do ill, dame* to 
wander about the country like a quaek-salver,. at the 
call of every old woman who has a cliolic-fit ; and at 
this time of nieht especially, and when die land is so 
unsettled besides." 

'* I am sorry to hear that it is so," said the lady; ♦* I 
had heard no su<;h newa*" 

" News ?" repeated Sir Geoffrey ; ** why h^^ar has a 
new plot broken out a^nongthe Round-heads, worse than 
Venner s by a butt's Ipngth ; and who should be so deep 
in it as our old neighbour Bridgenorth ? There is search 
for him every where ; and I promise you, if he is found, 
lie is like to pay old scores." 

*• Then I am sure, I trust he will not be founds'' said 
XadyPeveril. 
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?• Do yoa.SQ?" replied Sir Geoffrey. "Now, I ou 
my part> hope that he will ; and it sh^l not be my fault 
if he he^not ; for which effect, I will presently ride down 
tO'Mouitrassie, and make strict search, according to my 
dutyj there shall neither rebel nor traitor earth so near 
Martindale Castle, that I will assure them. And you, 
my. lady, be pleased for once to dispense with a pillion, 
and get up, as you have done before, behind Saunders, 
who shall convey you safe home/' 

The lady obeyed in silence ; indeed she did not dare 
to trust her voice in ain attempt to reply, so much was 
sho> disconcerted with the intelligence she had just heard. 

She rode behiQd the groom to the CaAtle, where ^he 
awaited in great anxiety the retu r n of her husban d . He 
came back at length ; but to her great relief, without 
any prisoner. He then explained more fully than his 
haste had. belbre permitted, that an express had come 
down to- Chesterfield, with news from, court of a pur- 
posed insurrection amongst the old Commonwealth men, 
especially thoae who^have serve4 in tliearmy ; and that 
Bridgenorth, said to be larking in Derbysiiire^ was one 
of the principal conspirators. 

After aome time, this report of a conspiracy' seemed 
to^ie away like many others! of that period. The war- 
rants were recalled, but nothing more was seen or heard, 
of Major Bridgenorth ; although it is, probable he might 
have shewn himself as openly as many did who lay un- 
der the same circumstances of suspicion. 

About this time, also. Lady Peveril, wnth many tears 
took a temporary leave of her son- Julian, who was sent 
as bad* long been intended^ for the purpose of sharing 
the educati^^n of the young Earl of Deii3y^ Although 
the boding words of Bridgenorth sometimes occurred to 
Lady PevetiPs mind, she did net suffer them to weigh 
with her in opposition to the advantages, which the 
patronage of the Countess of Derby secured to her son.. 

The plafi seemed to h^ in every respect successful ; 
aad when, from time to time* Julian visited the house of 
his father. Lady Peveril had the satisfaction to see him, 
on every occasion^ improved in peraon and in manner, 
as well as ardent m tne pursuit of more solid acquire- 
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ments. in process of time, he became a gallant and ac* 
compUshed jouth, and travelled for some time upon 
the continent with the young Ear} This was the more 
especially necessarj for the enlarging of their acquniot- 
ance with the world ; because the Countess had never 
appeared in London, or at the court of King Charles, 
since her Sight to the Isle of Man, in 11560 ; butliad re- 
sided in solitary and aristocratic state, alternately on 
her estates in England and in that island. ' - ^ 

This had ^ven to the eduisation of both the young, 
men, otherwise as excellent as the best teacbeirs could 
render it, something of a narrow and restricted chafac' 
ter ; but though the disposition of the y^ung Earl was 
lighter and more volatile tiian that of Julian, ho^ the 
one and the oiker had prottted, in a consid<erable iSe- 

See, by the opportunities afforded them« It was Lady 
erby's strict itrjunction to her son, now .reaming 
£rom the continent, that he should not ibppear at the 
court of Charles. But having been for some time of 
age, he did not think it absolutely necessary to obey her 
in this particular ; and liad remained for some time in 
London, partaking the pleasures of the gay court there 
with all tne ardour of a young man bred up in t^ompar* 
ative seclusion. 

In order to reconcile the Countess ioi this transgress 
sion of her authority, (for he continued to enteftain for 
her the profound respeat in which he bad been educat- 
ed,) Lord Derbj^fia^reed to make a long scjourn with 
her in her favourite island^ which ho abandoned almost 
entirely to her management. 

Julian Peyeril had spent ai Martindale Castk a good 
deal of the time which his friend had bestowed hi Lon* 
don ; and at the period to ivhich, passing over many 
years, our story has arrived, as it wiercjocr sahum, they 
were both living as the Countess's guests, in the Castle 
of Rushin, in the venerable kingdom of Man. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Mona — \'.m<^ hiil ft'oni those wlio ro;»m die iiiuin. 



Thej Isle of Man, in the midst of the seventeenth 
century, Was sOBiething very diifereilt, as a place of re- 
sidence, from what it is now. Men had not discovered 
its merit, as a place of occasional refuge from the storms 
of life, aind the society to be there met with was of a very 
uniibrm tenor. There were no smart fellows, whom for- 
tune had tumbled from the seat of their bdrouches*— no 
plucked pigeons, or winged rooks— no disappointed spe- 
culators— no /rained miners~in short, no one worth 
tatking to. The society of the island was limited to 
the natives themselves, and a few merchants, who lived 
by contraband trade. The amufements^ were rare and 
monotonous, and the mercurial young Earl was soon 
heartily tired of his dominions. 

Julian was seated in the deep recess which led to a 
latticed window of the Old Castle; and, with his arms 
crossed, and an air of profound contemplation, was sur- 
veying the long petspective of ocean, which rolled its 
suc<5cssive waves up to the foot of the rock on wliich the 
ancient pile is founded. The Earl was suffering under 
the infliction of cnnui-^now looking into a volume of 
Horner^— now whistling— now swinging on his chair- 
now traversing the room— *till, at length, his attention 
became swallowed up in admiration of the tranquillity 
of his companion. 

" King of Men !" he said, repeating theCfavourite epi- 
thet by which Homer describes Agamemnon — ** I trust, 
for the old Greek's sake, he had a merrier office than 
being King of Man^^Most philosophical Julian, will no- 
thing rouse thee— not even a bad pun on my own royal 
dignity?" 

** I wish you vMm\d be a littje more the King in Man,'* 
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said Ju1iaD> starting from his reverie, ** aiMi thea you 
woiihl find more amusement in your dominions/' 

" What ? dethrone that royal Semiramis, my mother," 
said the young lord, •' who 1ms as much pleasure tn play- 
ing Queen as if she were a real Sovereign ?— I wonder 
you can give me such counsel." 

"Your mother, as you well know, my dear Derby, 
would be delighted, did you take arty interest in the af- 
fairs of the island." 

" Ay, truly, sbe would pern^it me to be King ; but 
she would choose to 'remain Viceroy over me. Why, 
she would only gain a subject the more, by my convert- 
ing my spare time, whicb is so very valuable to me, to 
the cares of royalty. No, no, Julian, she thinks it pow- 
er to direct all the petty affairs of these poor Manxmen ; 
and, thinking it power, she finds its pleasure, i ^all 
not interfere, unless she hold a high court of justice 
again. I cannot afford to pay another fine to my bro- 
ther. King Charles—rBut 1 torget-^this is a sore point 
with you.*' 

"With the Countess, at least,*' replied Julian ; " and 
I wonder you will speaJk of it/* 

" Why, I bear no malice against the poor man's me- 
mory any more than yourself, though I have not tlie 
same reasons for holding it in vteneration,** replied the 
Earl of Derby ; " and yet 1 have some respect for it too* 
I remember their bringing him out to die-^It was the 
first holiday I ever had in my life, and I heartily wish 
it had been on some other account." 

" I would rather hear you speak of any thing else, my 
lord," said Julian. 

*' Why, there it goes," answered the Earl ; ** when- 
ever I talk of any thinff that puts you on your metal, 
and warms your blood, that runs as cold as a mer-man's 
—to use a siffiile of this happy island— Hey pass ! you 
press me to change the subject.— Well, what shall we 
talk of ?*— O, Julian, if you had not gone down to earth 
yourself among the castles and caverns of Derbyshire, 
we should bave had enough of delicious topics— the 
lav-houses, Julian— Both the King's hoiise and the 
uke's — Louis's establishment is a jest to them j— and 
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the Ring hi the Park, which beats the Corao at Naples 
— and the beauties, who beat the whole world.'* . 

•• I am very willing to hear you speak on the subject, 
mj lord," answered Julian ; ** the less I have seen of 
the London world myself, the more I am like to be 
uraused by your account of it," 

" Ay, my friend— but where to begin ?-^with the wit 
of BuckinAam, an^ Sediey, and Etherege, or with the 
^ace of Harry Jermyn — the courtesy oT the Dtike of 
Monmouth) or with the lovelineiss'of ta Belle Hamilton 
—of the Quchess of Richmond — of Lady — — , the per- 
son of .Roxalana, the smart humour of Mrs. Nelly - — " 

" Or what, say you to the bewitching sorceries of La- 
dy Cypthia?" demanded his companion. 

** Faith, I would have kept these to myself, to follow 
your prudent example. But since yoU ask me, 1 fairly 
own I cannot tell what to say of them ; only I think of 
them twenty times as often as all the beauties I have 
spoke of. And yet she is neither the twentieth part $o 
beautiful as the plainest of these court beauties, nor so 
witty as the dullest have named, nor so modish'-^that is- 
the great matter-^as the mo$t obscure. I cannot tell 
what jn'akes me doat on her, except that she is as capri- 
cious as her whole ^ex put together." . 

** That I should think asmall recommendation," an- 
swered his cpmpanion. . . ' ,v 

" Small, do you term it," answered the Earl, «< aiid 
write yourdelf a brother of the angle '? Why, liyhich lite 
you best ? To pull a dead strain on a miserable gudgeon, 
which you draw ashore by main force, as the fellows 
here tow in their fishing boats— or a lively Salmon, that 
makes your rod crack, and your, lines whj3tle—plav you 
ten thousand mischievous pranks^-^wearie^ your heart 
out with hopes and fears— and is only laid panting on 
the bank, after you have shewn the most unmatchable 
display of skill, patience, and dexterity?— But I sec 
you have a mind to go on angling after your ewn old fa- 
shion. Off laced coat, and on brown jerkin ; — ^lively 
colours scare fish in the sober waters of the Isle of Manj 
— faiih, in London you will catch few, unless the bait 
glistens a little. But you art going ?— well good luck 
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to yon. I will take to the barge;— .the sea atnd wind 
are less inconstant than the tide you have embarked on.** 

" You have learned to say all these smart things in 
London, my lord,*' answered Julian ; " but we shall hav,e 
you a penitentfor them, if Lady Cynthia be of my mind. 
Adieu, and pleasure till we meet." 

The young men parted accordiiigly ; and while the 
Earl betook him to his pleasure voyage, Julian, as his 
friend had prophesied, assumed the dress of ope who 
means to amuse himself with -angling. The hat and 
feather were exchanged for a cap of erey cloth ; the 
deeply-laced cloak and doublet tor a simple jacket of 
the same colour, with hose conforming ; and finally, with 
rod in hand, and panier at His back, mounted upon a 
handsome Manx poney, young Peverii rode. briskly over 
the country which divided him from one of those beau- 
tiful streams, that descend to the sea from the Kirk- 
Merla^ mountains. 

Having reached the spot where he meant to commence 
his day's sport, Julian let his little steed graze, which, 
aiccustomea to the situation, followed him like a dos ; 
and noiy and then, when tired of picking herbage in the 
valley through which the stream winded, came near his 
master's side, and, as if he had been a curious amateur 
of the sport, gazed on the trouts as Julian brought them 
struggling to the shore. But Fairy's master shewed, on 
that day, little of the patience of a real angler, and took 
no heed to old Isaaic Walton's recommendation, to fish 
the streams inch by inch. He chose, indeed, with an an- 
gler's eye, the most promising casts, where the stream 
broke sparkling over a stone, affording the wonted shel- 
ter to a trout ; or where, gliding away from a jippUng 
current to a still eddy, it streaiped under the project- 
ing bank, or dashed from the pool of some low cascade. 
By this judicious selection of spots whereon to employ 
his art, the sportsman's basket was soon sufficiently hea- 
vy, to shew that his occupation was not a mere pretext; 
and so soon as this was the case, he walked briskly up 
the glen, only making a cast from time to time, in case 
of his being observed from any of the neighbouring 
heights, 
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It was 2^ little green and rocky yallej throu^ which 
the brook strayed, very lonely, although the slight track 
of an unformed road shewed that it was occasionally 
traversed, and that it was riot altogether void of inhabi* 
tants. As Peveril advanced still rarther, the right bank 
reached to some distance from the stream, leaving a 
piece of meadow ground, the lower part of which being 
close to the brook, was entirely covered with rich her- 
bage ; being, possibly, occasionally irrigated by its over- 
flow. The higher part of the level ground afforded a 
stance for an old house, of a singular structure, with a 
terraced garden, and a cultivated field or two beside it. 
Informer times, a Danish or Norwegian fastness had 
stood here, called the Black-Fort,, from the colour of a 
large heathy hill, which, rising behind the building, ap- 
peared to be the boundary of the valley, and to afford 
the source of the brook. But the original structure had 
been long demolisked, as, indeed, it probably only con- 
sisted of dry stones, and its materials had been applied 
to the construction of the present mansion^ — ^the work of 
some churchman, during the sixteenth century, au was 
evident from the huge stone-work of its windows, which 
scarce left room for light to pass through, as well as 
from two or three heavy buttresses, which projected 
from the front of the house, and exhibited on their sur- 
face little niches for images These had been carefully 
destroyed, and pots of flowers were placed in the nich- 
es in their stead, besides their being ornamented by 
creeping plants of various kinds, mncifully twined 
around them. The garden was also in good order; and 
though the spot was extremely solitary, there was about 
it altogether an air of comfort, accommodation, and even 
elegance, by no means generally characteristic of the 
habitations of the island at that time« 

With much circumspection, Julian Peverii,2ipproach- 
ed the low Gothic porch, which defended the entran(^ 
of the mansion from the tempests incident to its situa-. 
tion, and was, like the buttresses, overrun with ivy and 
other creeping plants. An iron ring, cpntrived so as 
when drawn up and down to rattle against the bar of 
notched iron through which it was suspended, served 
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the purpose of a ktiocker ; and to this he applied him-, 
self, though with the greatest precaution. 

He received no answer for' some time, and indeed it 
seemed as if the house was totally uninhabited ; when, 
at length, his impatience getting the upper hand, he 
tried to open the door, and as it was only upon the latch, 
very easily succeeded. He passed through a little low- 
arcned hall, the upper end of which was occupied by a 
staircase, and turning to the left, opened the door of a 
summer parlour, wainscotted with black oak, and very 
simply furnished with chairs and tables of the samfte ma- 
terials ; the former cushioned with leather. The apart- 
ment was gloomy— one of those stone-shafttd windows 
wMch we have mentioned, with its small latticed panes, 
and thick garland of foliage, admitting but an imperfect 
light. . 

Over the chimney-piece (which wafS of the same mas- 
sive materials with the pannelling of the apartment,) 
s was the only ornament of the room ; a! painting, name- 
ly, representing an officer in the military dress of the 
Civil Wars 5 the short band which hung down on the 
cuirass^-his orange-coloured scarf, but above all, the 
shortness of his ciose-cut hair, shewing evidently to 
which of the great parties he had belonged. His right 
hand rested on the hilt of his sword ; and in the left he 
held a small Bible, bearing the inscription, •* In hoc sig- 
noJ^ The countenance was of an olive complexion, 
with deep black eyes, and an oval form of face^ — one of 
those physiognomies, to which, though not otherwise uh- 
pleasing, we naturally attach the idea of melancholy 
and of misfortune. Apparently it was well known to 
Julian Peveril ; for, after having looked at it for a long 
time, he could not forbear muttering aloud, "What 
would I give that that man had nevier been born, or that 
Lr^ still Uvfed !" 

^" How now— how is this ?** said a female, who enter- 
ed the rdom as he uttered this reflection. ** Fou here. 
Master Peveril, in spite of all the warnings you have 
had ? You here, in the possession of folk's house when 
they are abroad, and talking to youself, as I shall war- 
ranto 
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*• Yes, Mis^-€ss Deborah,** said PeveriU " I am here 
once more, as you se^, against every prohibition, and in 
defiance of all danfi;er. — Where is Alice ?" . 

•* Where you will never see her. Master Julian— you 
may satisfy yourself of that," answered Mistress De- 
borah, for it was that respectable gouvernante ; and sink- 
ing down at the same time upon one of the lar^e leath- 
ern chairSr ^he beg^n to fan herself with her handker- 
chief, and complain of the heat in a most ladylike fash- 
ion. 

In fact. Mistress Debbitch, while her exterior intima- 
ted a considerable change of condition for the better, 
and her countenaiice shewed, the less favourable efkcifi 
of the twenty years which* had passed over her head, 
was, in mina and manners, very much what she had 
been when she battled the opinions of Madam £11 es- 
mere at Martindale Castle, In, a word, she was self- 
willed, obstinate, aild coquetish as ever, otherwise no 
ilUdisposed person. Jler present appearance was that 
of a woman of the better rank. From the sobriety of 
the' fashion of her dress, and the uniformity of its co- 
lours, it was plain she belonged to some sect which con- 
demned superfluous gaiety in attire ; but no rules, not 
those of a nunnery or of a quaker's society, can prevent 
a little coquetry in that particular, where a woman is 
desirous of being supposed to retain some claim to per- 
sonal attention. All Mistress Deborah's garments were 
so arranged as might best set off a good-looking woman, 
whose countenance indicated ease and good cheer— who 
called herself five-and-thirty, and was well entitled, if 
she had a mind, to call herself twelve or fifteen years 
older. . ^ 

Julian was under the necessity of enduring all her 
tiresome and fantastic aii:s, and awaiting with patience 
till she had "prinked herself and pinned herself '—flung 
her hoods back, and drawn them forward — snuffed at a 
little bottle of essences — closed her eyes like a dying 
fowl— turned them up like a duck in athunder-stonn ; 
when, at length, having eoLhausted her round of nimaU' 
deriesy she condescended to open the conversation. 

" These walls will be the death of me," she said, " and 
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all eii your account, Master Julian Peveril; for if Uamid 
Christian should learn that you have chosen to make 
your visits to her niece, I promise you Mrs. Alice would 
be soon obliged to find other quarters, and so ehoiild I.*' 

•* Come now, Mrs. Deborah, be good humoured," said 
Julian ; " consider, was not all this intimacy of ours of 
your own making ? Did you not make yourself know n 
to me the very first time I strolled up ihh glen with my 
fishing-rod, and tell me that you were my former keep- 
er, and that Alice had been my little play-fellow I And 
what could there be more natural, than that I should 
come back and s^e two such agreeable persons as often 
as I could ?" 

*• Yes," said Dame Det)orali ; ** but I did not bid you 
fall in love with us though, or propose such a. matter as 
marriage either to Alice or myself." 

" To do you justice, you never did, Deborah," an- 
swered the youth ;** but what of that ? Such things will 
come out before one is aware. I am sure you must have 
heard such proposals fifty times when you least exp^ct- 
ted them." 

" Fie, fie, fie, Master Julian Peveril," satdthe gouv^ 
ernante ; " I would have you to know that I have al- 
ways 80 behaved myself, fliat the best of the land wpuld 
have thought twice of it i and have very well considered 
both what he was going to say, and how he was going to 
say it, before he came out with such proposals to me." 

" True, true, Mistress Deborah," continued Julian ; 
**but all the world have not your discretion. Then 
Alice Bridgenorth is a child- — ^a.mere child ; and one al- 
ways asks a baby to be one's little wife, you know. Come, I 
know you will forgive me. Thou wert ever thebest natur- 
ed kindest woman in the world ; and you know you have 
said twenty times we were made for each other." 

•• no. Master Julian Peveril ; no, no, no !" ejacu- 
lated Deborah. " I may indeed have said your estates 
were born to be united ; and to be sure it is natural to 
me, that come of the old stock of the honest yeomanry 
of Peveril of the Peak's estate, to wish that it was all 
within the ring fence again ; wliich sure enough it might 
Jte, were you to marry Alice Bridgenorth. But then 
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there is the knight your father, and my lady yonr moth- 
er ; and th^^re is her father, that is half craa^y with his 
religion ; and her^unt^ that wears eternal black grog- 
ram foi; that unlucky Colonel Christian; and there is 
the. CoT^n teds of Derby, that wauld serve us all with the 
same sauce if we were thinking of any thing that would 
displease her. And besides all that, you have broke your 
word with Mistress Alice, and every thing is over be- 
tween you ; and I am of opinion it is quite right it 
should be all over. . And perhaps it may be. Master Ju- 
lian, that I should h^v^ thought so a long time ago, be- 
fore a child like Alice put it into my head ; but I am so 
good-natured/' 

No flatterer like a lover, who wishes to carry his 
point. ^ 

"You are the best-natured, kindest creature in the 
World, Debj»rab.—*'But you have never seen t|ie ring I 
bought for you at Paris. Nay, I will put it on your fin- 
ger myself ;— what ! your foster $oni whom you loved so 
well, and took such care of I' 

He easily succeeded in putting a pretty ring of gold, 
with a humourous affectation of gallantry, on the &t fin- 
ger of Mistress Deborah Debbitch. Her's was a soul 
of a kind often to be met with, both among the lower and 
higher vulgar, who, without being, on a broad scale, ac- 
cessible to iM-ibes or corruption, are nevertheless much 
attached to perquisites, and considerably biassed in 
tiieir line ox duty, though perhaps insensibly, by the 
love of petty observances, petty presents, and trivial 
compliments. Mistress Debbitch turned the ring round 
and round, afid round, and at length said, in a whisper, 
•* Well, Master Julian Pevetil, it signifies nothing de- 
nying any thing to such a young gentleman as you, for 
young gentlemen are always so obstinate \ and so I may 
aa well tell you, that Mistress Aliee walked back from 
Kirk-Traugh along with me, just now, and entered the 
house at the same time with myself." 

" Why did you not tell me so before !'* said Julian* 
starting up ; *• where- — where is she V* 

*• You had better ask why I teH you so now. Master 
Julian/' sttid Dame Deborah $ '* for I promise you, it iit 
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against her express comtnands ; and I would: not hare 
told jou» had you not looked so pitiful ; but as for see- 
ing jou, that she will uotr-'and she is in her own bed- 
room /with a good oak door shut and boked upon her — • 
that is one comfort.— ^ And so^ for any breach af ti'ust on 
my part— I promise you the little saucy rainx gives it 
no less name*-^ it is quite impossible/' 

^ Do not say so, Deborah^^nly goe— only try— ^11 
her to hear me — i(d\\ her I have a hundred excuses 
for disobeying her commands— <-tell her I have no 
doubt to get over all obstacles at Martindale Ca9« 
tie." 

•*^ay, I tell you it is all in vain," replied the dame« 
" When I saw your cap and rod lying in the hall, I did 
but say, ' there he is again,' and she ran upth'e stairs 
like a young deer ; and I heard key turned, and bolt 
shot, ere I could say a single word to stop her— I marvel 
you heard her not." - 

"It was because I am, as I ever was an owl*— a dream- 
ing fool, who let all those ^golden minutes pass, wfiich 
my luckless life holds out to me so rarely .^^-Well- — tell 
' her I go— go for ever — ^go where she willliear no more 
of me — where no one shall hear more of me." 

<* O the Father !" said the dame, " hear how he talks ! 
—-"What will become of Sir Geoffrey, and ycMir mother, 
a»jd of me, and of the Countess, if you w^re to go so 
far as you talk of ? And what would become of poor 
Alice too ? for I will be sworn she likes you better than 
she says, and I know she used to sit and look the way 
that you use to come up the stream, and now and then 
ask me if the morning was good for fishing. And all 
the while vou were on the Continent, as they call it, 
she scarcely smiled once, unless it was when she got 
these two beautiful long letters about foreign parts." • 

" Friend sliip. Dame Deborah— only friendsnip— Kjold 
and calm remembrance of one who, by your kind per- 
mission, stole in on your solitude now and then' with news 
from the living world without.— Once, indeed I thought 
•—but it i« all over — farewell." 

So saying, he covered his face with one hand, and ex- 
pended the other, in the act of bidding adue to Dame Dib- 
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bitch, iirhoae kind heart becjune unable to witstand the 
sight of his affliction/' 

•* Now, do not be in such haste,** she said; " I will 
go up again, and tell her how it stands with jou, and 
bring her down, if it is in woman's power, to' do it.'* 

And so saying, she left the apartment and ran up 
stairs. 

Julian Peveril, meanwhile, paced the apartment in 
great agitation, waiting the success of Deborah s inter- 
cession ; and she remained long enou^ absent to give 
us time to explain, in a short retrospect^ the circum- 
stances which had led to his present situation. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Ah me I for ought that ever I could read. 

Could ever he;ir by tale or history, * 

The course of true love never <Ud run smooth ! 



The celebrated passage which we have prefixed to 
this chapter, has, liKe most observations of the same au^^ 
thor, its foundation in real experience. The period at 
which love is felt most strongly, is seldom that at which 
there is uiuch prospect of its being brought to a happy 
issue* The state of artificial society opposes many com- 
plicated obstructions to early marriages ; and the chancy 
i^^ery great, that such obstacles prove insurmountable. 
In fine, there are few men who do not look backjn se- 
cret to some period of their youth, at which a sincere 
and early affection was repulsed, or beti^ayed, or became 
abortive from opposing circumstances. It is these lit- 
tle passages of secret history, which leave a tinge of ro- 
maace in every bosom, scarpe permitting U9, even in the 
most busy or the most advanced period of life, to listen 
with total indifference to a tale of true love. 
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Julian Peveril had so fixed his aflfections, as to endure 
the fullest share of that opposition vrhich early attach- 
ments are so apt to encounter. Yet nothing so natural 
as that he should have done so. In earlj youth. Dame 
Debbitch h^d accidentally inet wltli the son of her first 
patroness, and who had himself beei^ her earliest charge 
fishing in the little brook already noticed, which water- 
ed the valley in which she reaided with Alice Bridge- 
north. The dame's curiosity easily discovered 
who he was ; and besides the interest whids persons in 
her condition usually take in the young peopk who have 
been under their charge, she was delighted with the op- 

Sortunity to talk about former times-— about Martin- 
ale Castle, and friends there-^abput Sir Geoffrey and 
his good lady— and now and then, about Lance Outram, 
thepark-keeper, 

Tne mere, pleasure of gratifying her inquiries would 
scarce have had power enough to induce Julian to repeat 
bis visits to theloiiely glen ; but Deborah had a companion 
—a lovely girl — bred in solitude, and in the quiet and 
unpretenaed tastes \<^hich solitude encourages* — spirited 
also and inquisitive, arid listening, with a laughing cheek 
and an eager eye. to every tale which the young angler 
brought from the town and castle. 

The visits of Julian to the Black-Fort were only oc- 
casional— so far Dame Debortih shewed conimon sense 
—which was, perhaps, inspired by the apprehension of 
losing her place, in case of discovery. She had, indeed^ 
great confidence in the strong and rooted'belief amounting 
almost to superstitiou-^which Major Bridgenorth entcr- 
tertained, that his daughter's continued health could on- 
ly be ensured by her continuing under the charge of one 
who had acquired Lady Peverirs supposed skill in tre«^t^ 
ing those subject to such aliments. This belief Dame 
Deborah had improved to the utmost of her simple cun- 
ning,*— always speaking in something of an oracular tone 
upon the subject of her charge's health, and hintiiig at 
certain mysterious rules necessary to maintain it in the 
present favourable state. She hao availed herself of this 
artifice, to procure for herself and Alice a seperate es- 
tablishment at the Black Fort ; for it was originaUy Ma- 
jor Bridgenbrth's resolution, that bis daughter and her 
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I go uverjiante should remain under the same roof tvith 
the sister-in-law of his deceased wife, the widow of tiie 
unfortunate Colunol Christian. But this ladj was bro- 
ken -dov^n with premature age, brought on by sorrow ; 
and, in a short visit which Major Bridgenbrth made to 
the island, he was easily prevailed on to xonsider her 
house at Kirk-Truagh, as a very cheerless residentje for 
his daughtet*. Dame Deborah, who longed for domestic 
independence, was care&l to increase this impression by 
alarming her patron's fears on account of Alice^s healthy 
" The mansion of Kirk-Truagh stood, she said, much 
exposed to the Scottish winds, which could hot be cold, 
as they came from. a country, where there was ice and 
snow at midsummer/' In shcwrt, she prevailed, and was 
put into full possession of Black-Fort, a house which, as 
well ^ Kirk-Truaeh, belonged formerly to Christian, 
and now to his widow. 

Still, however, it was enjoined on the gouvernante 
and her charge, to visit Kirk-Truagh from time to time, 
and to consider themselves as under the management 
and guardianship of Mistress Christian— a state of sub- 
jection, the sense of which Deborah endeavoured to 
lessen, by assuming as much freedom of conduct as she 
pos&ibly dared, under the influence, doubtless of the 
same ferelings of independence which induced her, at 
Martindale Hall, to spurn the advic& of Mistress Biles- 
mere. ' 

It was this generous disposition to defy control which 
induced her to procure for Alice,. secretly, some means 
of education, which the stern genius of puritanism would 
have proscribed. ' She ventured to have her charge 
taught music— !»nay, even dancing ; and the picture of 
the stern Colonel Christian trembled on the wainscot 
where it was auspended, while the sylph-like form o.f 
Alice, and the substantial person of Dame Deborah, ex- 
ecuted French chaussees^axid hprees, to the sound of a 
small kit, which screamed under the bow of Monsieur 
de Pigal, half smuggler, half dancing-master. This 
abomination reached the ears of the Colonel's^ widow, 
and by her was communicated to Bridgeni^rth, whose 
sudden appearance in the island shewed the importance 
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he attached to the commumcation* Had she been faith- 
less to her own cause, that had been the latest hour of 
Mistreas Deborah's administration. But she retreated 
into her strong h^Id. 

*• Dancing, she said, *• was exercise^ regulated and 
timed by music ; and it stood to reason, that it must be 
the .best of all exercise for a delicate person, especially 
as it could be taken within doors, and in all states of 
the weather." 

Bridgenorth listened, with a clouded and ^thoughtfitl 
brow, when, in exempliiication of her doctrine. Mistress 
DeboriJi, who was . no contemptible performer on the 
violy began to jangle Sellenger's Round, and command- 
ed Alice, to dance an old English measure to the tune. 
As the half-bashful, half-smiling girl, about fourteen, 
for such was her age, moved gracefully to the Eauaic, 
the father's eye unavoidably followed the light spring of 
h^r step, and marked with joy the nsing colour in ner 
cheek. When the dance was over, he folded her in his 
arms,* smoothed her somewhat disordered locks with a 
father's affectionate hand, smiled, kissed her brow, and 
jtook his leave, without one single, word further inter- 
dicting the exercise of dancing. He did not himself 
communicate the result of his visit at the Black-Fort to 
Mistress Christian^ but she was not long of learning it» 
by the triumph of Dame Deborah on her next visit.. 

^* It is well," said the stern old lady ; " my. brother 
Bridgenorth hath permitted you to make a Herodias of 
Alice, and teach her dancing. You have only no\^ to 
find. her a partner for life — ^1 shall neither meddle nor 
make more in their, affairs." 

In fact, the triumph of Dame Deborah, or rather of 
Dame Nature, on- this occasion, had more important ef- 
fects- than the- former had ventured to anticipate ; for 
Mistress Christian, though she received with all formaW 
ity the formal visits of the gouyernante and her charge, 
seemed thenceforth so much petted, with the issue of her 
remonstrance,^ pen the enormity of her niece dancing 
to a little fiddle, that she appeared togive up interfer- 
ence in her affairs, and left Dame Debbitch and Alice 
to manage both education and housekeeping — ^in which 
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she had hidierto greatly interfered— much after their 
own pleasure. 

It was in this independent state that they lived, when 
Julian first visited their habitation ; and he was the ra- 
ther encouraged to do so by Dame Deborah, that she^ 
believed him to be one of the last persons in the world 
with whom Mistress Christian would have desired her 
niece to be acquainted — the happy spirit of contradic* 
tion superseding, with Dame Deborah, on this, as on 
other occasions^ all consideration of the fitness of things. 
.She did not act altogether without precaution neither. 
She was aware she had to guard' not only a^inst any 
reviving interest on the part of Mistress Chnstian, but 
againat the sudden arrival of Major Bridgenorth, who 
never failed once in the'year to make his appearance at 
the Black-Fort when least expected, and to remain there 
for a few days. D/tme Debbitch, therefore, exacted of 
Julian, tiiat his visits should be few and far between ; 
that he should condescend to pass for a relation of her 
own, in the eyes of two ignorant Manks girls and a lad, 
wha formed her establishment ; and that he should al- 
ways appear in his angler's dress made of the simple 
Loughtan or bufF»coloured wool of the island, which is 
not subjected to dyeing. By these precautions, she 
thought his intimacy at the Black -Fort would be entire- 
ly unnoticed, or considered as immaterial, while, in the 
meanwhile', it furnished much aipusement to her charge 
and herself. \ 

This was accordingly the case during the earlier part 
of their intercourise, while Julian was a lad, and Alice 
a girl two or three years younger. But as the lad shot 
up to youth, and the girl to womanhood, even Dame 
Deborah Debbitch's judgment saw danger in thjeir con- 
tinued intimacy. She took an opportunity to commu- 
nicate to Julian who Miss Bridgenorth iactually was, and 
the peculiar circumstances which placed discord between 
their fathera. He heard the story of their quarrel with 
interest and surprise, for he had only resided occasion- 
ally at Martindale Castle, and the subject of Bridge- 
north's quarrel with his father had never been mentioned 
in his presence. His imagination caught fir^ at the sparkd 
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aSbrded by this singular story $ and, far from complying 
with the prudent remonstrance of Dame Deborafi, and 
gradually estranging himself^ from the Black-Fort .and 
its fair inmate, he frankly declared, he considered liis 
intimacy, there so casually commenced, as intimating 
the will of Heaven, that Alice and he were designed for 
each other, in spite of every obstacle which passion or 
prejudice could raise up betwixt them. They had been 
companions in infancy ; and a little exertion of memory 
enabled him to recal his childish grief for the unexpect- 
ed and sudden disappearance of his liUle companion»^ 
whom he was destined again to meet with in the early* 
bloom of opening beauty, in a country which was foreign 
to them both. 

Dame Deborah was confounded at the consequences 
of her communication, which had thus blown into a 
flame the passion which she hoped it would have either 
prevented or extinguished. She liad not the sort of head 
which- resists the masculine and energetic remonstranc- 
es of passionate attachment, whether addressed to her 
on her own account, or on behalf of another. She la- 
mented, and wondered; and ended her feeble opposition, 
by weeping, and sympathizing, and consenting to allow 
the continuance of Julian's visits, providing he was only 
to address himself to Alice in the capacity of a friend ; 
for the world, she would consent to nothing more. She 
was not, however, so simple, but that she also had her 
forebodings of the designs of Providence on this youth- 
ful couple ; fyr certainly they could not be more formed 
to be united than the good estates of Martindale and 
Moultrassie. 

Then came a long sequence of reflections^ Martin- 
dale Castle wanted but some repairs to be almost equal 
to Chalsworth. The Hall might be allowed to so to 
ruin ; or, what would be better, when Sir Geoffrey's 
time came, (for the good knight had seen service, aad 
must be breaking now,) the Hall would be a good dowry- 
house, to which my lady "and Ellesmere might retreat ; 
while (empress of the still room, and queen of the pan- 
try,) Mistress Deborah Debbitch should reign housekeep- 
er at the Castle, and extend, perhaps, the crown-matri- 
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loonial to Laiiee Outr&m^ providing he was not become 
too oldv too fat» or too fond of ate. 

Such werethe sjoothins visions under the influence of 
which the dame connived at an attachment, which lulled 
also to pleasing dreams, though of a character so differ- 
erent, her charge and her visitant. 

The visits ofthe young angler became more and more 
frequent; and the embarrassed Deborah, though fore- 
Sieeing all the dangers of discovery, and the additional 
risk of an explanation betwixt Alice and Julian, which 
must necessarily render their relative situation so xnuch 
more delicate, felt completely overborne by the enthu- 
siasm of the ^oung lover, and was compelled to let mat- 
ters take. their course. 

- The departure <Jf^Julian for the continent interrupted 
the course of his intimacy at the Black-Fort, and while 
it relieved the elder of its inmates fr<Mn much internal 
apprehension, spread an air of langour and dejection 
over the countenance of the younger; which, at Bridge- 
nortli's next visit to the Isle of Man, renewed all. his 
terrors for his daughter's constitutional malady. 

Deborah promised faithfully she should look better 
the next morning, and siie kept hei^ word. She had re- 
tained in her possession for some .time a letter which 
Julian had, by some private conveyance, sent to her 
chaise, for his youthful f?iend. Debqrah had dreaded 
the consequences of delivering it as a billet-doux, but, 
as in the case of the dance, she thought there conld be 
no harm in administering it as -a remedy. 

It had complete effect ; ami next day the cheeks of 
the maiden had a tinge of the rose, which so much de- 
lighted her father, that as he mounted his horse he flung 
his purse into Deborah's hand, with the desire she 
should spare nothing tltat could make herself and his 
daughter happy, and the assurance that she had his full 
conndence. 

This expression of liberality and confidence from a 
man of Major Bridgenorth's reserved and cautious dis- 
positit)n, gave full plumage to Mistress Deborah's hopes ; 
and emboldened her not only to deliver another letter 
of Julian's to the young lady, but to encourage more 
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boldly and freely than formerly the intercotirse of tiie 
lovers when Peveril returned from abr4jad. 

At length, in &pite-of all Julian's precaution, the 
young Earl became ftusmciou» of his frequent solitary 
fishing parties ; and he nimself, now better aequainted 
with the world than formerly, became aware that his re- 
peated visits and solitary walks virith a person so young 
and beautiful as Alice, might not only betray prema- 
turely the secret of his attachment, but be of essential 
prejudice to her who was its object. 

Under the influence of ^this conviction, he abstained* 
from an unusual period, from visiting Black-Fort. But 
when he toext inoulged himself with spending, an hour 
in the place where he would gladly have abode for ever, 
the altered manner of AHce-^the tone in .which she 
seemed to upbraid his neglect, j)enetratcd his heart, and 
deprived him of that power of self-command, which he 
had hitherto exercised in their interviews^ It required 
but a few energetic words io explain to Alice at once 
his feelings, and to make her sensible of the real nature 
of her own. She wept plentjifully, but her tears were 
not all of bitterness. She sat passively still, and with- 
out reply, while he explained to her, wi^ many an in- 
terjection, the circumstances which had placed discord 
between their families ; for Mtherto, all that she had^ 
known was, tiiatMaster Peveril, > belonging to the house- 
hold of the great Countess or Lady of Man, mu$t ob* 
serve some precautions in visiiting a relative of the un- 
happy Colonel Christian. But, when ^Julian concluded 
his tale with the warmest protestations of eternal love, 
*• My poor father 1" she burst forth, " and was this to 
be the end of all thy precautions ? — This^ that the son 
of him that disgraced and banished tiiee, ahould hold 
such language to your daughter ?'* 

"You erri Alice, you err," said Julian^ eagerly. 
'' That I hold this language— 4hat the son of Peveril ad- 
dresses thus the daughter of your father— that he thus 
kneels to' you for forgiveness of injuries which passed 
when we were both infants, shows the will of Heaven, 
that in our aiTection should be quenched the discord, of 
our parents. What else could lead those who piurted 
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infants on the hilts of Derbyshire, to meet thus in tbe 
alleys of Man ?'* / 

. , Alice^ however new to such a scf^ne, and above all 
her own emotions might be» was highly endowed with 
that exquisite delicacy which is. imprinted on the female 
heaft, to give warning of the sUglitest approach to im- 
propriety io a situation like hers« 

" Rise, rise, Master Peveril,?' she said ; " do not do 
yourself and me ihh injustice — we have done both wrong 
—very wrong ; but my fault was done in ignorance. 
€kHi! my poor father, who needs comfort so much— -is 
it for me to add to his misfortunes ? Rise !" she added 
more finely ; " if you retain thi^ unbecoming posture 
any longer, I will leave the rpomjand you shall never 
aee me more." , ? , 

The eommanding tone of Alice overawed the impetus 
osity of her lover, who took in silence a seat removed 
to some distance from hers, and was again about to 
speak. *• Julian,'* said ^e^ in a milder tone, " you 
have^spoken enough, and morethan eno,ugh. Would you 
had left me in the^ pleasing dream in which I could have 
listened to you forever ; but the hour of wakening is ar- 
rived*" Peveril waited the prosecution of her speech 
as a criminal while he waits^ nis doom ; for he was suf- 
ficiently sensible that an answer, delivered npt certain- 
ly without emotion, but wi|h firmness and. resolution, 
was not to be interrupted. •* XVe have done^ wrong," she 
repeated, ** very wrong ; and if we now separate wr ever 
the pain we m^y feel will be bnt a. just penalty for our 
error. .We should never have met. Meeting, we should 
part as soon as possible. Our farther intercourse can 
but double our pain at parting. Farewel> Julian ^ and 
forget we have ever seen eaeh other !" 

" Forget 1" said Julian ; " never, never. To t/ou it is 
easy to speak the word— to think the thought; To wie, 
an approach to either can only be by utter destruction. 
Why should vqu doubt that the feud of our fathers, like 
so many of which we have heard* might be appeased by 
our friendship ? You are my only friend. . I am the only 
one whom heaven has assigned to you. ,Why should 
we separate for tlie faults of othei^, which belel when 
we were but children ?" 
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" Yoo speak in vain, Julian," said Alice ; ** I pity 
jou — perl)aps I pity myself — ^indeed I should pity my- 
self, perhaps, most of the tw© ; for you will go forth to 
new scenes and new faces, and will soon forget me ; but 
I, remaining in this solitude, how shall 1 forget— that, 
however, is. not now the question — I can bear my lo<^, 
and it commands us to part." 

** Hear me yet a moment," said Peveril ; *• this evil is 
not, cannot be, remediless. I wHl go to my father'— i 
will use the intercession of my mDther, to whom he can 
refuse nothing — I will gain their consent—-they have no 
other child— -and they mast consent or lose him forever. 
Say, Alice, if I come to you with my parent's consent to 
my suit, will you again say, with that tone so touching 
and so sad, yet so incredibly deternjined— Julian, we 
must part ?"^ Alice was silent. " Cruel girl, will you 
not even deign to answer me ?". said her lover. 

" We answer not those who speak in their dreams," 
said Alice. '* You ask me wliat I would do were impos- 
sibilities performed. What right have you to make 
such suppoMtions, and ask such a question ?" 

'* Hope, Alice, Hope^" answered Julian, '* the last 
support of tiie wretched, which even you surely would 
not be cruel enough to deprive me of. In every difficulty 
in every doubt, in every danger, Hope will fight even if 
he cannot conquer. Tell me once more. If I come to 
you in the name of my fathen— in that of that mother, to 
whom you partly owe your life, what would you answer 
tome?^' 

" I would refer you to my own father," said Alice, 
blushing, and casting her eyes down ; -but instantly 
raising them again, she repeated^ in a firmer and a sad- 
der tone, ** Yes, Julvan, I would refer you to my fatlier ; 
and you would find that your pilot, Hope, had deceived 
you ; and that you had but escaped the quicksands to 
fall upon the rocks." 

** I would that could be tried !" said Julian " Mc- 
thinks I could persuade your father that in ordinary 
eyes our alliance is not undesirable. We have fortune-, 
rank, long descent — all that fatlwr's look for when they 
bestow a daughter's hand," 
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** AU this' would avail • you nothing/* «aid Alice. 
*' The spirit of my father is bent upon the things of 
another world ; and if he listened to hear you out, it 
would be But to tell you that he spurned your offers." 

*' You know not— you know not, Alice said Julian. 
•• Fire can soften iron— thy father's heart cannot be so 
hard, or his prejudices so strong, but I shall find some 
means to inelt him. Forbid me not-— O, forbid me not 
at least the experiment P' 

" I can but advise," said Alice ; " I can forbid you 
nothing ; for to forbid, implies power to command obe- 
dience. But if you will be wise, and listen to m&** 
Here, and on ttiis spot we part forever !*' 

** Not so, by Heaven !" said Julian, whose bold and 
sanguine temper scarce saw difficulty in attaining aught 
which he desired. " We now part, indeed, but it is 
that I may return armed with my parent's consent* 
They desire that I should marry, m their last letters 
they pressed it more openly— they shall have their de- 
sire ; and such a bride as I will present to them, has not 
graced their house since the Conqueror gave it origin. 
Farewell, Alice ! Farewel for a bneY space 1" 

She replied, •* Farewel, Julian ! Faiewel, for ever V 

Julian, within a week of this interview, was at Mar- 
tindale Castle, with the view of communicating his pur- 
pose. But the task which seems easy at a distance, 
proves as difficult, upon a nearer approach, as the ford* 
mg of a river, which, in the distance appeared only a 
brook. There lacked not opportunities of entering upon 
the subject $ for in the first ride which he took with his 
father, tlie Knight resumed the subject of his son's mar* 
riage, and liberally left the lady to his chc»ce ; but under 
the strict ppviso, that she was of a loyal and an hon- 
ourable family ;— if she had fortune, it was good and 
well, or rather it was better than well ; but if she was 
poor, why, " there is still some picking," said Sir Geof- 
frey, " on the bones of the old estate ; and Dame Mar- 
garet and I will be content with the less, that you younff 
folks may have your share of it. I am turned frugal 
already, Julian. You see what a north-country sham- 
bling bit oi a Galloway nag I ride upon— a different 
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beast, I wot, frotn ray bwti okl Black Hastings, wW" 
had but ORe fault, and that was his wish to turn down 
Moultrassie avenue.** 

" Was that so great a fault V said Julian, alfectiQg 
indiffet*ence, while his heart was trembling, as it seemed 
to him, almost in his very throat. 

" It used to remind me of that base, dishonourable, 
Presbyterian fellow Bridgenorth,'* said Sir Geoffbey ; 
" and I would as lief think of a toad s— they say he Jias 
turned Independent, to accomplish the full degree of 
rascality. I tell you, Gill, I turned off the cow-boy for 
gathering nuts in his Woods — I would hang a dog that 
would so much as kill a hare there. But what is the 
matter with you ? you look pale.*' 

Julian made some indifferent answer, but too well 
understood, from the language and tone which his father 
u«ed, that his prejudices against Alice's father were both 
deep and envenomed, as those of country gentlemen of- 
ten become, who, having little to do or think of,<are )mt 
too apt to spend their time in nursing and cherishing 
^tty causes of wrat^i against their next neighbours. 

In the course of the same day, he mentioned the 
Bridgenorth^ to his mother, as ii in a casual manner. 
But the Lady Peveril instantly conjured him never to 
mention the name, especially in his father's presence. 

** Was that Major Bridgenorth, of whom I have heard 
the name mentioned," said^olian, *' so very bad a neigh- 
bour?" 

" I do not say so," said Lady Peverli ; *^ nay, we were 
jflaore than once obliged to him, in the former unhappy 
times ; but your father and he took some passages so ill 
at each other's hands, that the least allusion to him dis- 
turbs Sir Geoffrey's temper in a manner quite unusual, 
Und which, now that his health is somewhat impaired, is 
sometknes alarming to me. For Heaven's sake, then, 
•my dear Julian, avoid, upon all occasions, the slightest 
allusion to Moultrassie, or any of \ts inhabitants. , 

This warning was so seriously given, that Julian him- 
self saw that mentioning his secret purpose would be 
the sure way to render it abortive, and therefore be re- 
^•-turned disconsolate to the Isle. 
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Peireril had the baldness^ however, to make the best 
he could of what had happened, by requesting an inter* 
view ^ith Alice, in order to inform h^r ^hat had passed 
betwixt his parents and him on her aiccqunt. It was 
with great difficulty that this boon was obtained ; and 
Alice Bridgenorth showed no slight degree of displea- 
sure, when she discovered, after much circumlocution, 
and many efiforts to give an air of importance to what he 
had to communicate, that all amounted but to this, that 
Lady Feveril continued to retain a favourable opinion 
of her father, Major Bridgenorth, which Julian would 
fain have represented as an omen of their future more 

perfect reconciliation. 

** I did not think you would thus have trifled with 
me. Master Peveril,*' said Alice, assuming an air of dig- 
nity ; >'butl will take care to avoid 9uch intrusitin im 
futnre— I request you will not again visit Black-^^ort; 
and I entreat of you, good Mistress Debbitch, that you 
will no longer either encourage or permit this gentle* 
man's visits, aS the result of such persecution will be to 
compel me to appeal to my aunt and father for another 
place of residence, and perhaps also fpr another and 
more prudent companion.'* 

This last hint struck Mistress Deborah with so much 
terror, that* she joined her ward in requiring and de«i 
nmnding Julian's instant absence, and he was obliged 
to comply with their request. 'But the courage of a 
jouthful lover is not easily subdued ; and Julian, after 
having gone through the usual round of trying to forget 
his ungrateful mistress, and again entertaining his pas- 
sion with augmented violence, ended by tlie visit to the 
Black Fort, the beginning of which we narrated in the 
last chapter. 

We then l^ft him anxious for, yet almost fearful of 
an interview with Alices which he had prevailed upon 
Deborah to solicit ; and such was the tumult of his mind, 
that, while he traversed the parlour, it seemed to him 
that the dark melancholy eyes of ^Christian's portrait 
followed him wherever he went, with the fixed, chill, 
and ominous glance which announced to the enemy of 
bis race mishap and misfortune. 
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The door of the apartment opened at length, and these 
visions diissipated. 



CHAPTEfe XIIL 



Parents have flinty beattal No tears ean move (hem. 

Otwaf, 



Wa£N Alice Bridgenorth entered, at length, the par- 
lour where her anxious lover had so long expected ner, 
it was with a slow step^ and a composed manner. Rer 
dresa was arranged with an accurate attention to form, 
which at once enhan<;ed the appearance of its puritanic 
simpUcity, and struck Julian as a bad omen ; for although 
the time bestowed upon the toilette may, in many cases, 
intimate the wish to appear advantageously at such an 
interview, yet a ceremonious arrangement of attire is 
very much allied with formality, and a pre-conceived 
determination to trea^ a lover With cold politeness. 

The sad-coloured ground — the pinched and plaite;^ 
cap, which carefully obscured the profusion of long dark 
brown hair— the small ruSV and the long sleeves^ would 
have appeared to great disad vantage * on a shape less 
graceful than Alice Bridgenorth's > but an exquisite form, 
uiough not, as yet, sufficiently rounded in the outlines 
to produce the perfection of female beauty, was able to 
sustain and give grace even to this unbecoming dress. 
Her countenance, fair and delicate, with eyes of hazel, 
and a brow of alabaster, had notwithstanding, less regu- [ 
lar beauty than her form, and might have been justly 
subjected to criticism. There was, however, a life and 
spirit in her gaiety, and a depth of sentiment in her 
gravi^, which made Alice, in conversation with the 
yer^ few persons with whom she associated, so fascinat- 
ing in her manners and expression, whether of language 
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or countenance'— SO touching, also, in her simplicity and 
purity of thought, that brighter beauties mighthave been 
overlooked in her company. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that an ardent character like Julian, iniuenced by 
these charms, as well as by the secrecy and mystery at- 
tending his intercourse with Alice, should prefer the 
recluse of the Black Fort to ^11 other? with whoih he 
had become acquainted in general society. 

His heart beat high as she came into the apartment, 
and it was almost without an attempt to speak that his 
profound obeisance acknowledged her entrance. 

"This is a mockery, Master Peveril,'* said Alice,^ 
with an effort to speak firmly, which- yet was discon- 
certed by a slight tremulous iniiection of voice-^** a 
mockery, and a cruel one. You come to this lone place, 
inhabited only by two women, too simple to command 
your absence— too weak to enforce it — ^you come, in 
spite of niy earnest request— to the neglect of your own' 
tune— 'to the prejudice, I may fear, of my character — 
you abuse the influence you posses^ over the simple per- 
son to whom I am intrusted— All this you do, and think 
to make it up by low reverences, and constrained cour- 
tesy ! Is this honourable, or is it fait ? — Is it," she ad- 
ded, after a moment's hesitation— " is it kind ?** 

The tremulous accent fell especially on the last word 
she uttered, and it was spoken in a low tone of gentle 
reproach, which went to Julian's heart. 

** If,'* said he, " there was a- mode by which, at the 
peril of my life, Alice, I could shew my regards'—my re- 
spect— ^^y devoted tenderness— the danger would be 
dearer to me than ever was pleasure." 

•* You have said such things often,'* said Alice, "and 
they are such as I ought not to hear, and do not desire 
to hear. I have no tasks to impose on you — no enemies 
to be destroyed— no need or desire of protection-— no 
wish, Heaven knows, to expose you to danger — It is 
your visits here alone to 'which danger attaches. You 
have but to rule your own wilful temper-»-to turn your 
thoughts and your cares elsewhere, and I can have no- 
thing to ask — nothing to wish for. Use your own rea- 
son—consider ^e injury you do yourself--^he injustice 
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yoa do us*-*aiid let tne, oneeinore« in fair terms, entreat 
you to absent yourself from this place-^till— till— —". 

She paused^ and Jnlian eagerly interrupted her^-— 
" Till when, Alice ?-^tUl when ?— impose on me any 
length of absenee which you severity can inflict, short 
of a final separation^^S^y, begone for years, bat rt^urn 
when these years are over ; and, slow and wearily as 
they must'pa^s away, atilV the thought, that they must 
at length, have their period, -will enable me to live 
ijirough them. Let me, then, conjure thee, Alice, to 
name a date-*to fix a term-— to s^ itiltubenJ* 

*' Till you can bear to think of me only as a friend 
and lister.'' 

" Th|kt is a sentence of eternal banishment indeed," 
said Julian ; *' it is seeming, no doubt, to fix a term of ex- 
ile, but attaching to it ati impossible condition." 

" And why impossfble, Julian ?" said Alice, in a tone 
of persuasion ; *' were we n0:t happier ere you threw the 
mask from your own countenance^ and tore the veil 
from my foolish ejesj Did^we i^ot meet with joy, spend 
our time happily, an^ part eheerily,: because we trans- 
gressed no auty, and incurred no self-reproach ? Bring 
back that state of happy ignorance, and you.shall have 
no reason to call me unkind. But while you form 
schemes which I know to be imaginary, and us(e lan- 
^age of such violence and passion, you shall excuse me 
if I now, and once for all declare, that since Deborah 
shews herself unfit for the trust reposed in her, and must 
needs expose me to persecutions of tiiis nature, 1 will 
write to my father, that he may fix me another place of 
residence ; and in the meanwhile I will take shelter with 
tny aunt at Kirk-Truagh." v t 

"Hear me unpitying girl," said Peveril, "hear me, 
and you shall see mw devoted I am to obedience^ in all 
that I can do to oblige you. You say y<to were happy 
when- we spoke not on such topics— -well-^*at all expence 
of my own suppressed feeling^^ that happy period shall 
return. I will meet you*-^walk.with you— read with 
you-^but only as a brother would with his sister, or a 
friend with his friend; the thoughts i may nourish, be 
tiiey of hope or of despair, my tongue shall not give 
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birth to, and therefore I canncit offend ; Deborah shall 
be ever b^ your side, and he^r presence shall prevent my 
even hinting at what might displease yoii-^nly do not 
make a crime to me of those thoushts^ which are the 
dearest part of my existence ; for believe me it were bet- 
ter and Kinder to rob me of existence itsfelf^ -' 

** This is the mere ecstasy jof passion, Julian," an- 
swered Alice Bridgenorth ; that which is unpleasant, 
our selfish and stubborn will represents as inq>ossible. 
I have no confidence in the plan you propose — ^no con- 
fidence iiyrour resolution, and less than none in the pro- 
tection oW)eb6rah. Till you can renounce, honestly 
and explicitly, the wishes you have lately expressed, we 
must be strangers ;r--and could you renounce them even 
on this moment, it were better that we should part for 
a long time ; and, for Heaven's sake, let it be as soon as 
possible*— ^rhaps: it is even now too late to prevent 
some unpleasant accident — I tiioufi;ht i heard a noise.'* 
** It was Deborah," answered Julian. " Be not afraid, 
Alice ;^ we are secure agaitist surprise.'* 

" I know not," said Alice; " what you mean by such 
securityr— I have nothing to hide. I sought not this in- 
terview ; on the contrary, averted it as long as I could--* 
and am now most desirous to break it off." 

** And wherefore, Alice, since you say it must be out 
last ? Why ^ould you shake the sand which is passing 
so fast ? the very executioner hurries n<rt the prayers <w 
the wretches upon the scaffold. And see you not'— 1 
will argue as coldly as you can desire — see you not tiiat 
you are breaking your own word, and recalling the hope 
whicB yourself held out to me ?'; 

" Wnat hope have I suggested ? What word have I 
given Julian ?" answered Alice. *' You yourself build 
wild hopes in the air, and accuse me of destroyins what 
had never any earthly foundation. Spare yourself, Ju-^ 
lian^-^pare m&— and in mercy to us txith, depart, and 
return not again till you can be more reasonable.*' 

<■ Reasonable?" replied Julian ; " it is ^ou, Alices who 
will deprive me altoge^er of reason. Did you not say» 
that if our parents could be brought to consent to our 
unioB^ you would no longer oppose my suit !'* - 
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<'N<H^*iio — no/' said Alice eagerly, nud blushing 
dee^T) — " I '4id not say so, Julian^-^it was your own 
wild imagiDattoii which put construction on my siience 
aiM^ my iDonfusion/' 

'* You do A^ say 30, then" answered Julias ; ^' and 
if all other obstacles were jreipoired, I should find one in 
the cold flinty bosom of her who pays the mqst devoted 
and sincere affection, with contempt and dislike. — ^Is 
that/* he added, in a d^ep tone of feeling, ^* is thatM'hat 
Alice Bridges(N?th says to Julian Pevenl I*' 

" IiMleed-— indeed, Julian/' said tiie^lmost weeping 
^1, *' I do not say so^-^I say nothing, and Mu^t not 
to say any thing concerning what I mi^t do, in a state 
of things which, can never take place. Indeed, Julian, 
you o^^ht not thus to in'ess me. Unprotected as I am 
-—wishing you well — ^very well—why should you urge 
me to say or do what would lessen me in my own ey^s ? 
to own aifiection for one from whom &te lias separated 
me for ever ? It is ungenerous*<-^it is cni.el — ^it is -seek- 
ing a momentary and selfish gratification to yourself, at 
the expenee of every feeling which I ought to entertain.'* 

"You have said enough, Alice,'* said Julian^ with 
sparkling eyes ; " you have s»d enough in deprecating 
my urgency, aiwi I will pr^s youno further. .But you 
overrate the impediments which lie betwixt us^— they 
must and shall giv^ way." 

" So you said before," answered Alice, '* and with 
what probability, yojur own account may show You 
dared not mention the subject to your own fathei>— how 
should you venture to mention it to mine/* 

*' That I will soon enable you to decide upon. Ma- 
jor 'Bridgenorth, by my mothers account, is a worthy 
and an estimable.man. I will remind him, that to vaj 
mother'^ care he «wes the dearest treasure and comfort 
of his life j-and I will ask him if it i$ a just retritation 
to make ^t mother childless. Let me-but know where 
to find himy Alice, and you shall soon hear if I have 
fear^ed to plciad my icause with hm." 

" Al«^ I" answered Alice, " you well know my un- 
certainty as to my dear father*8 residence. K&w >often 
has it beenmy earnest request to him tka/t he ^,ould let 
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me share his solitary residmce, or his obscure wander- 
ings ! But the short and infrequent visits which he 
makes to this house are all that he peimits me of his so- 
<;iety. Something I might surely-ao, however little to 
alleviate the melancholy by which he is oppressed." 

"Something we might both do,*' said Peveril. " How 
willingly would I aid you in so pleasing a task ? All old 

friefs should be ^forjgotten — all old -friendships revived. 
ly father's prejudices are those of an Englishman-— 
strong, indeed, but not insurmountable by reason. Tell 
mci then, where Major Bridgenorth is, and leave the 
rest to me ; or let me know^butby what address your let- 
ters reach him, atid I will forthwith essay to discover his 
dwelling." 

'• Do not attempt it I charge you," said Alice. " He 
is already a man of sorrows ; and- what would he think 
were I capable of entertaining a suit so likely to add to 
them ? Besides, I could not tell you, if I would, where 
he is now to be found. My letters reach him from time 
to time, by means of my aunt Christian ; but of his ad- 
dress I am entirely ignorant." 

" Then, by Heaven," answered Julian, <• I will watch 
his arrival in this island, and in this house ; and ere he 
has locked thee in his arms, he shall answer to me on 
the subject of my suit," 

" Then demand that answer now — "said a voice from 
without the door, which was at the same time slowly 
opened* '^ Demand that answer now, for here stands 
Ralph Bridgenorth." 

As lie spoke; he entered the apartment with his usual 
slow and sedate step-— raised his flapp'd and steeple- 
crowned hat from his brows, and, standing in the midst 
of the room, eyed alternately his daughter and Julian 
Peveril with a fixed and penetrating glance. 

••Father!" said Alice, utterly astonished, and terri- 
rified besides, by his sudden appearance at such a con- 
jecture, — '* Father, I am not to blame." 

*• Of that anon, Alice," said* Bridgenorth : " mean- 
time retire to your apartment— I have that to say 
to this youth which will not endure your presence." 

" Indeed — indeed, father," said Alice, alarmed at 
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what she supposed thiese words ladieated* " Jalian is as 
little to be blamed as I ! It was chanoe, it was fortune, 
which caused our meeting togethen*' Then suddenly 
rushing forward, she threw her arms around her fadier 
saying, *• O do hira no injury-^he meant m* no wrong ! 
Father, you were wont to be a man of reason-^nd oif re- 
ligious peace. 

*• And wherefore should I not be $6 now, Alice ?*' ^aid 
Bridgenorth, raising his daughter from the ground, on 
which she had almost sunk in the earnestness of her. 
supplication. *^ Doest thou know aught, maiden, which 
should inflame my anger against this young man, more- 
t^an. reason or reh^on may bridle ? €ro*r-go to thy cham- 
ber. Compose thine own passions*— learn to rule the^e 
-—and ioaVe it to me to dei^l with this stubborn young 
man/' . , 

Alice arose, mid, with her eyes fixed on the -ground, 
retired slowly from th« apartment. Julian followed her 
steps with hi& eyes till the last wave of her garment was 
visible at the closing door ; then turned his looks .to Ma- 
jor Bridgenorth, ana then sunk them on the ground.-— 
^rhe Major continued to regard him in profound silence ; 
his looks were melancholy and even austere; but there 
was nothing which indieated either agitation op keen 
I'esentment* He motioned to Julian to take a ^eat, and 
assumed one himself. After which, he opened the -con- 
versation in ike following manner :-^ 

*< You seemed but now, yeung gentleman, anxious to 
learn where I was to be found* Such I at least ^conjec- 
tured, from the few exptessions which I chanced to over- 
hear ; for I made bold, though it may be contrary to the 
code of modern courtesy, to. listen a moment or two, in 
order to gather upon what subject so young a man as 
you entertained so young a woman as Alice, in a pri- 
vate interview.' ■ . 

** I trust, sir," said Julian, rallying spirits in what he 
felt to be a case of extremity, " you have heard nothing 
on my part which has given ofhtnce pn 3, gentleman, 
whom, though unknown, I am.bound to respect so high- 

" On tke contrary," said Bridgenorth, with the same 
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formal gravity, '< I am pleased to find that jour busiiiesd 
is, or appears to be with me, rather thiin, with my daiigh- 
- ter. I only think you had done better to have entrust- 
ed it to me4n the nrst instance, as my sole concern.*' 

The utmost sharpness of attention which Julian ap- 
plied, could not discover if Bridgenorth spoke seriously 
or ironically to the above purpose. He Was, however, 
'quick-witted beyond his experience, and wais internally 
determined to endeavour to discover something of the 
character arid the temper of him with whom he spoke. 
For that purpose, reflating his reply in the same tone 
with Bridgenofth's observation, he said, that not having 
the advantage to know his place of residence, he had 
' applied for infbrmation to his daughter. 

** Who is now known to you for the first time ?'* said 
Bridgenorth. ** Am I so to understand you r* 

" By no means,'* answered Julian, looking down ; " I 
have been known to your daughter for many years ; and 
what I wished to say, respects both her happiness and 
my own.'* 

"I must understand you," said Bridgenorth, ** even 
as carnal men understand each other on the matters of 
this world. You are attached to mv daughter by the 
cords of love; I have long known it. 

" You, Master Bridgenorth ?*' exclaimed Peveril-— 
** You have long known It ?" 

" Yes, young man. Think yotf, that as the father of 
an only child, I could ha.ve suffered Alice Bridgenorth 
—the only living pledge of her who is now an angelin 
heaven— to have i-emained in this seclusion without the 
surest knowledge of all her material actions ? I have, in 
person, seen more, both of hetand of you, than you 
could be aware of; Tind when absent in the body, I had ^ 
the means of maintaining the same superintenaance.-^-r 
Young man, fhey say that such love as you entertain for 
my daughter teaches much subtlety ; but believe not that 
it can overreach the affection which a widowed father 
bears to an only child.' 

*' If," said Julian, his heart beating thick and joyful- 
ly, **if you have known this intercourse so long, may I 
not hope that it has not met your di^pprobation ?" 
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The Major paused for an instant, and then answered, 
"In some respects, certainlj not. Had it done so- 
had there seemed anght on your side, or on tnj daugh- 
ter's to have rendered yonr visits here dangerous to her, 
or displeasing to me, she had not been long the inhabi- 
tant of this solitude, 'or of this island. But be not so 
hasty as to presume, that all which jou may desire in 
tliis matter can be either easily or speedily accomplish- 
ed." 

" I foresee, indeed, difficulties,** answered Julian ; 
" but with your iind acquiescence, they are such aa I 
trust to remove. My father is generous — ray mother 
is candid and liberal. They loved you once, 1 trust 
they will love you again, i will be the mediator be- 
twixt you — peace and harmony shall once more inhabit 
our neighbouHiood, and — — " 

Bridgenorth interrupted him with a grim smile ; for 
such it seemed, as it passed over a face of deep melan- 
choly. *• My daughter well said, but short while past, 
that YOU were a dreamer of dreams, an architect of plans 
and hopes fantastic as the visions of the night. It is a 
great thing you ask of me ; — the hand of my only child 
—the «um of my worldly substance, that is but dross in 
comparison. You ask the key of the only fountain fronv 
which I may yet hope to drink one pleasant draught ; 
you ask to be the sole and absolute keeper of my earth- 
ly happiness — ^and what have you offered, or what have 
vou to offer, in return of the surrender you require of 
mtV 

** I am bat too sensible," said Peverih abashed at his 
own hasty conclusion, '* how difficult it may be." 

**Nay, but interrupt me not," replied Bridgenorth, 
# " till 1 shew you the amount of what you oiFer me in 
e^^change for a boon, which, whatevei* may be its intrin- 
sic value, is earnestly desired by you, ana comprehends 
all that is valuable on earth which I have it in my power 
to bestow. You may have heard, that, in the late times, 
I was the antagonist of your father's principles and his 
profane faction, but not the enemy of his person." 

** I have ever heard," replied Julian, *^ muchthe cgn- 
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trarjT ; aihl it was but aow tliat I reminded you that jou 
had been Ms Iriend." 

** Ay. When he was in affliction and t in prosperity, 
I was neither unwilling^ nor altogether unable, to shew 
myself such. Well, the tables are turned-— the times 
are changed. A peaceful and ujioifendiug man might 
bave expected from a neighbour, now powerful in his 
-turn, such protection when walking in the paths of the 
law, as all men, subjects of the same realm, have a right 
to expect^even from perfect strangers. What chances ? 
I pursue, with the warrant of the King and law, a mur- 
theress, bearing on her hand the blood of my near con- 
nexion, and I had, in such case, a right to call ca eve^ 
lege subject to render assistance to the execution. My 
late friendly ne]gy>our, bound, as a man and a magis- 
trate, to give ready assistance to a legal action-abound, 
as a grateful and obliged friend, to respect iny rights 
and my person-— thrusts himself betwixt roe— me, the. 
avenger of blood — and my lawful captive ; beats me to 
the earth, at once endangering my life, and, m mere hu- 
man eves, sallying mine honour ; and under his protec- 
tion, the Midianitish woman reaches, like a sea-eagle, 
the nest which she hath made in the rocks, and remains 
there till gold, duly administered at court, wipes out 
all memory of her crime, and l>afiles the vengeance due 
to the niemoryof the best and bravest of men. But," 
he added, apostrophizing the portrait of Christian, 
** thou art not yet forgotten ! Tlie vengeance which d<^s 
thy murtheress is slow— but it is sure !" 

There was a pause of some moments, which Julian 
Peveril, willing to hear to what conclusion Major 
Bridgenorth was finally to arrive, did not care to inter- 
rupt. Accordingly, in a few minutes the latter pro- 
ceeded.— ".These things," he said, " 1 recal not in bit-* 
terness, so far as tjjey are personal to me— I recal them 
not in spite pf heart, tliough they have been the means 
of banishing me from n^y place of residence, where mv 
fathers.dwelt,and where tny earthly comforts lie interredf. 
But the public cause sets farther strife betwixt your fa- 
ther and me. Who so active as he to excuse the fatal 
edict of black Saint Bartholomew '» day, when so many 
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hundreds of sospel^eachers were expelled, from botts€f 
and home — ^irom hearth and altar*— from church ^nd par<« 
ish. to make room for belly-sods and thieves ? WhOt 
when a devoted few of the £ord's people were united 
to lift the fallen standard, and once more advance the 
good cause, was the.readiest to break their purpose-— to 
search for, perseeute, and i^jprehend them ? Whose 
breath did I feel i^rm on mj neck — 'Whose naked sword 
was thrust within a foot oi mt body, whilst 1 lurkea 
darklmg, like a thief in coBceatment» in the house of my 
fiithers ?— It was Geoffrey Pcveril's— it waa your m^ 
thers ! — What can you answer to all this, or how can 
y9\x reconcile it with your preaent wishes V 

Julian, m reply, could only remark, *< That these in* 
juries had been of long standing— that they had beea 
done in heat of times, and heat of temper, and Ihat Mas- 
ter Bridgenorth in chriatian kindness,- should not en- 
iertain a keen resentmeiit of l^em^ when a doorwas> 
opened for a recopciliation.*^ . 

" Peace, you^ng man," said Bridgenorth, " thou speak- 
est of thou knowest not what. To forgive our human 
wrongs is christian-like and commendable ; but we have 
no commission to forgive those which have been done 
to the cause of religion and of liberty ; we have no right 
to grant immunity, or to shake handa^ with those who ' 
have poured forth the blood of our brethern." He look- 
ed at the picture of Christian, and was silent for a 
few minutes, as if he feared to give too/violent way to 
his own impetuosity, and resumed the discourse in a 
milder tone. 

" These things I pdint out to you, Julian, that I mar 
shew you how impossible, in the eyes ^f a merely world* 
W man, would be' the UBion which you are desirottsof* 
But Heaven hath at times opened a door, whereman 
beholds no means of issue. Julian . ^our mother, for one 
to whom the truth is unknown, is, after the fashion of the 
world; one of the best, and one of the urisest of Woman $ 
and Providence, which gave her so fair a/orm aikd ten- 
anted that form with a mind as pure as the original frail- 
ty of our vile nature will permit, means not, I trust, 
that she shall continue to the end to be a vessel of 
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wrath and perdition. Of your father I sajnothiog— he 
is what th^ time:^ and example of others, and the coun- 
sels of his lordly priest, have made him ; and of^him, 
once more, I say tothing, save that t have power over 
him^ which ere liow tee might have felt, but that there i» 
one within his cbajBbei^, who might have suflTered in 
his suffering. Nor do I wish to root up your ancient 
family. If I jwite not your boast of family honours 
and pedigree, 1 would not willingly destroy them ; mor% ^ 
than i would pull down a moisii-grown tower, or hew to , 
the ground- an ancient oak, save for the straighting of 
the common^ pa^, and the' advantaging of the public.-*- 

f I have, therefore, no resentment against the humbled * 
House of Pev«ril— nay, I have regard to it in its de- 
pression.'* r ■ ■ . 

He here made a second pause, as if be expected ^ 
Julian to say som^tiiing. But notwithstanding the ar- 
dour with which the>ybuns man had pressed his suit, he 
was too much trained in ideas of the importance of hid 
family, and in the better habit of respect t(]fr his parents 
to hear,jwitbout disj^eadurej ^me part of Bridgenorth's 
discourse. 

^i "The house of Peveril/* be replied, ** was never 

'humbled/' • ' 

'* Had you said the sons of thaCholiso had never been 
humble/* answered Bridgenorth, ** you would have come 
nearer the truth.— w(?r« you not hun^bled ? Live you not 
here, the lackey of a haughty woman, liie play-eom pan- 
ion of an empty youth ? If you leave tliis Isle, ann go **» 
to the court of England, see what regard will there be 
paid to the old pedigree that deduces your descentfrom ^. 
king and conquerors. ^ A^scurril or obscene jest, an im- 
pudent carriage, a laced cloak, a handful of ^Id and 
the readi»es8~to-wager it on a card, or a die, wiU better 
advance you at the court of Charles, than your father's 
ancient name, and slavish devotion of blooa and fortune 
to the cause of his father." 
" That is, indeed^ but too probable,*' said Peveril 

^ " but the court shall be no element of mine. I will li^e 
like my fathers, amoifg my own people, care for their 
comforts^ decide their fiftrences^— — ** 
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*<Bai1d Maj-poles> and dance around then,'' said 
Brid^nort^y with' another qf those griin smiles, which 
passed over his features like the light of a sexton's torch 
as it glares and is reflected by the window of the church 
when he comes from locking a funeral vault* '^ No, 
Jnlian, these are hot times in which, by the dreaming 
drudgery of a country magistrate, and the petty cares 
of a country proprietor, a man can serve his unhappy 
country. There are mightv designs afloat, and men 
are called to make their choice betwixt God and Baal. 
The ancient superstition — the abamination of our fa- 
thers-— is raising its head, and flinging abroad its Snares 
under the protection of the princes of the earth; but 
she raises notjier head unmarked or unwatehed ; the 
true English hearts are as thousands, which wait but 
a signal to arise as one man, and shew the kings of 
the earth that they have copbined in vain ! We will cast 
their cords from us-— the cup of their abominations we 
will not taste." 

** You speak in darkness^ Master Brid^ndrth," said 
Peveril. " Knowing so much of me, you may, perhaps^ 
also be aware, that I at least have seen too much of the 
delusions of Rome, to desire that they should be propa- 
gated atho^we.", 

'* Else, wherefore d& I speak to thee friendly and so 
free ?" said Bridgenorth. ** Do I not know, with what 
readiness of early wit you bafiled the willy attempts of 
the woman's priest, to seduce thee from the Protestant 
faith ? Do I not know, how thou wast beset when abroad, 
"and that thou didst both hold thine own faith, and se- 
cure the wavering belief of thy friend ? Said I not^ this 
was done like the son of Margaret Peveril ? Said I not, 
he holdeth, as yet, but the dead letter-^buitiie seed 
which is sown shall one day sprout and quicken!-^ 
Enough, however, of this. For to-day this is thy habi- 
tation. I will see in thee neither the serv9,nt of that 
daughter of Ethbaal, nor the son of him who pursued 
my life, and blemished my honours ; but thou shalt be 
to me, for this day, as the child of her without whonn my 
hou^e had been extinct." 

So sayine, he stretched out his thin, bony hand, 
and grasped that of Julian Peveril ; but there was such 
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a look of mourning in his welcome, that whatever de- 
light the youth anticipated, spending so long a time in 
the neighbourhood of Alice Bridgenorth, . perhaps in her 
societ;^, or however strongly he felt the prudence of 
conciliating her father*s good will, he could not help 
feeling as it his heart was chilled in his company. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



This day at least is frietiilship's— on the morrow 
Let sU;ife come and &{ie will. 

Otwat. 



Deborah DEBfiixcH, summoned by her master now 
made her appearance, with her handkerchiefat her eyes, 
and an appearance, of great mental trouble. " It was 
not my fault Major Bridgenorth," she said ; " how could 
I help it ? like will to like— the boy would come— the 
girl would see him." 

" Peace foolish woman," said Bridgenorth, " and hear 
whaft I have got to say." 

" I know what your honour has to say well enough," 
said Deborah. " Service, I wot, is no inheritance now- 
a-days — some are wiser than other some— if I had not 
been wheedled away from Martindale, I might have had 
a house of my own bj this. time." 

" Peace idiot !" said Bridgenorth ; but so intent was 
Deborah on her vindication, tnat he could but thrust the 
interjection, as it were edgeways, between her excla- 
mations^ which followed as thick as is usual in cases, 
where folks endeavour to avert deserved censure by a 
cla*morous justification ere the charge be brought. 

** No wonder sne was ^ated, she said, " out of 
sig^t of her own interestj'when it was to wait on pretty 
MiSs Alice. All your honour's gold should never have 
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tempted me, but that I know ihe ^as^ but a dead east- 
awaji poor innocent, if she were taken away from my 
lady or me.— -And so*thi9 is the end on't — up early, and 
«down late-^and this is all my thanks !r— but your hon- 
our had better take care what you do — ^she has the short 
cough yet sometimes— and should take phiysic, spring 
and fall." 

" Peace, chattering fool ! said her master, so ebon as 
her failing breath gave him an dpportunity to strike in, 
"thinkest thou I knew not of this young gentleman's 
visits to the Black-Fort, and that if they had displeasedf 
me, I would not have known how to stop them ? 

" Did I know that your honour knew of his visits !"* 
. exclaimed Deborah, in a triumphant tone, — ;for,\like 
most of her condition, she never sought tarther for her 
defence than a lie, however inconsistant and improbable 
~ *• Did I know that your honour knew of it? Why how 
should I have permitted his visits else T I wonder what 
your honour takes me for! Had I notbeei^ sure it was 
the thing in this world that your honour most desired, 
would I have presumed to lend it a hand forward ? I 
trust I know my duty better.. Hear if I ever asked j 
fnoth^r youngster into the house save himself — ^for I ^ 
knew your honour was wise, and quarrels cannot last 
for ever, and love begins where hatred ends ; and, to be 
^' sure they look as if they were born one for the o^tr — \ 

and then, the estates of Moultiassie and Martindale 
suit each other like sheath and knife." 

** Parrot of a woman, hold yopr tongue !*' said Bridge- 
nor^, his patience almost completely exhausted; "or 
if you will prate, let it be to your play-fellows in the 
kitchen, and bid them get us some dinner presently, for 
Master Peveri I is far from home." 

■" That I will, and with all my heart," said Deborah ; 
** and if there are a pair of fatter fowls in Man than shall 
clasp their wings on the table presently, your honour 
shall call me goose as well as parrot." She then left the 
apartment. 

*« It is to suclf a woman as that," said Bridgenorth, 
looking after her significantly, *' that you conceived me 
to have abandoned the charge of my only child ? Bnt 
eQOUgh of this subject — we will walk abroad, if you ^ill. 
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while she is engaged in a province fitter for her under- 
standing. 

So saying, he left the house, accompanied bj Julian 
PeveriU and they were soon walking side by side, as if 
they had been old acquaintainces.^ 

It may- have happened to many of our readers, as it 
has done to ourselves, to be thrown by accident into so- 
ciety with some individual Mose claims to what is called 
a serioits character stand considerably higher than our 
own, and with whom therefore, we have concaved our- 
selves likely to spend our time in a very stiiTand con-^ 
strained manner ; while, on the other hand, our destined- 

f compauiOB may have apprehended some disgust from 
the supposed levity and thoughtless gaiety of a disposi^ 
tion so different from his own. Now it has frequentljir 
happened, that when we^ with tliat urbanity and good 
humour which is our principal characteristic, have ac- 
commodated ourself to our companion, by throwing as* 
much seriousness into our conversation as our hsibits 
will admitj he on th^other hand, moved by pur liberal 
example, hath divested his manners of a part of their 
austerity; and our (conversation has, in consequence, 

fl been of tiiat pleasant texture,, betwixt the useful and 
agreeable, which best resembles " the fairy-web of night 
and day,'' usually called in prose the twilight. It is 
probi^fe both pairties may, on such occasions, have been 
the better for their encounter, even if it went no farth- 
er- than to establish for the time a community of feeling 
between men, who, separated more perhaps by temper 
than by principle^ are too apt to charge each other with 
profane frivolity on the one liandj or fanaticism on the 
other. 

It fared thus in Peveril's walk with Bridgenorth, and 
in the conversation wliich he held with him. 

Carefully ayoiding the subject on which he had already 
spoken, Master Bridgenorth turned his conversation, 
cnieflr on foreign travel, and on the wonders he had 
seen in distant countries, and which he appeared to have 
marked with a curious and obseryani eye. This dis- 
course made the time fly light away; for although the 
anecdotes and observations thus communicated, wereali 
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tinged with the seriims and dmost gloomy spiriiiif the 
narrator^ they yet contained traits of interest and of won- 
der, such as are usually interesting to a youthfijl ear, 
and were particularly so to Julian, who had, in his dis- 
position, some cast of the romantic and adventuroua* 

It appeared that Bridgenorth knew the south of France, 
and could tell many stories of the French Huguenots, 
who already began to sustaft those vexations which a 
few years afterwards were summoned up by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantz. He had even been in Hun- 
gary, for he spoke as from personal knowledge of the 
character of several of the heads of the great Protestant 
insurrection, which at this time had taken place under 
the celebrated Tekeli } and laid down solid reasons why 
they were entitled to make common cause with tlie 
Great Turk, rather than submit to the Pope of Home. 
He talked also of Savoy, where those of the reformed 
religion still suffered a cruel persecution ; and he men- 
tioned with a swelling spirit, tne protection which Oliver 
had afforded to the oppressed Protestant churches ; 
" therein showing himself," he added, ** more fit to wield 
the supreme power, than those, who, claiming it by right 
of inheritance, use it only for their own vain and volup- 
tuous pursuits." 

" I did not expect," said Peveril, modestly, " to have 
heard Oliver's panegyric from you Master Bridgenorth." 

" I do not panegyrise him," answered Bridgeaorth ; 
"I speak but truth of that extraordinary man, now be- 
ing dead, whom, when alive, I fejoired net to withstand 
to his face. It is the fault of the present unhappy King, 
if he make us look back with regret to the days when 
the nation was respected abroad, and when devotion and 
sobriety were practised at home. But I mean not to 
vex your spirit by controversy. You have lived amongst 
those who find it more easy and more pleasant to be the 
pensioners of France than her controllers— to spend the 
money which she doles out to themselves, than to check 
the tyranny with which she oppresses our poor brethren 
of the religion. "JVhen the scales shall fall from thine 
eyes, all this thou shalt see ; and seeing, shalt learn 
to detest and despise it." 
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By tMs time they had cotHpleted their walk, and were 
returned to Black Fort by a different path from that 
which had led them up the valley. The exercise and 
the general tone of conversation had removed, in some 
degree, the shyness and embarrassment which Peveril 
originally felt in Bridgenortli's presence, and which'the 
tenor of his first remarks had rather increased' than di- 
minished. Deborah's promised banquet was soon on 
the board; and in simplicity, as well as neatness and 
good order, answered the chai'acte> she had claimed for 
it- In one respect alone, there seemed some inconsis- 
tency, perhaps a little aiFectation. Most of the dishes 
were of silvef, and thef plates were of the same metal ; 
instead of the trenchers and pewter which Peveril had 
usttally seen employed on similar occasions at Black- 
Fort. 

Presently i with the feeling of one \v ho walks in a plea- 
sant dream from which he fears to waken, and whose 
delight is mingled with wonder and with uncertainty, 
Juti&n Peveril found himself seated between Alice 
Bridgenorth and her father — the being he most loved 
on earth, and tiiepersou whom he had ever considered 
as the great obstacle to their intercourse. The confu- 
sion of nts mind was such, that he could scarce, reply to 
the, importunate civilities of Dame Deborah; who, seat- 
ed with them at table in her quality of gouvernate, now 
dispensed the good things which had been prepared un- 
der her own eye. 

As for Alice, she seemed to havfe formed a resolution 
to* play the mute ; for she answered not, excepting briefly, 
to the questions of Dame Debbitch ; nay, even when her 
father, which happened once or twice, attempted to brijig 
her forward in the conversation, she made no further re- 
ply than respect for him rendered absolutely necessary. 

Upon Bridgenorth himself, then devolved the task of 
entertaining the company ; and, contrary to his ordinary 
habits, he did not seem to shrink from it. His discourse 
was not only easy, but almost cheerful, though ever and 
anon crossed by some expressions indicative of natural 
and habitual melancholy, or prophetic of future misfor-- 
tune and vroe^ Flashes of enthusiasm, too, shot along 
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his conversation, gleaniing tike the sheet-lightening 6f 
an autunin eve, which throws a strong, though momen- 
tary illumination across the sober twilight, and all the 
surrounding objects, which touched by it, aissum^ a 
ivilder ana more striking character. In general, how- 
ever, Bridgenorth's remarks were plain and sensible ; 
and as hh aimed at no graces of language, any ornament 
which they received arose out of the interest with whidh 
they were impressed on his hearers. For example, 
tvhen Deborah, in the pride and yulgirity of her •'heart, 
called Julian's attention to the plate from which they 
had been eating, Bridgenorth seemed to think an apol- 
ogy necessary Tor such superfluous expense. 

** It was a sympton,'* he said, •* of approaching dan- 
ger, when men, who were not usually influenced by the 
vanities of life, employed much money in ornan^ejits 
composed of the precious metals. It was a sign that' 
the merchant could not obtain £i profit for the capital, 
which for the sake of security^ he invested in thisiliert 
form. It was a proof that the noblemen or gentlemen 
feared the rapacity of power, when they pwt their wealth 
into forms the most portable and the m(ist capable of 
being hidden ; and it showed the uncertainty of credit, 
when £ man of judgment preferred the actual posses- 
session of a mass ot silver to the convenience of a gold- 
smith's or a banker's receipt While a shadow of li- 
berty remained," he said, "domestic rights were last 
invaded; and, therefore, men disposed upon their cup- 
boards and tables the wealth which in these pliaLces 
would remain longest, though ' not perhaps, finally, 
sacred from the grasp of a tyrannical government. But 
Itet there be a demand for capital to support a profitable 
commerce, and the mass is at once consigned to the 
lurnace, and, ceasing to be a vain and cumbrous orna- 
ment of the banquet, becotniss a potent and active agent 
for furthering the prosperity of the country." 

" In war, too," said Peveril, " plate has been found 
a ready resource." 

" But top much so,"aiiswered Bridsenorth. •* In the 
late times, the plate of the nobles and gentry with that 
of the colleges and the sale of the crown-jewels, enabled 
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the King to make his unhn^y stand, which prevented 
matters returning ta. a state of peace and good order, 
until the sword had attained an undue superiority both 
over Kiog and Parliament," 

He looked at Julian as he spok^, much as he who 
-proves a horse offers some object suddenly to his eyes, 
then watches to see if he. starts or blenches from it. But 
Julian's thoughts were too much bent on other topics to 
manifest apy alarm.. His answer referred to a previous 
part of Bridgenorth's discourse, and was not returned 
till after a brief pause, " War, then,** he said; "war, 
jth^ grand impoverisher, is also a creator of the wealth 
which it| wastes and devtsurs." 

** Yes,'f. replied Bridgenorth, " even as the sluice 
brings into action the sleeping waters of the lake, which 
it finally drains. Necessity invents arts and discovers 
means; and what necessity is^terner than that of civil 
war ? Therefore, even war is not in itself unmixed evil, 
being the creator of impulses and energies which could 
uot otherwise have existed in society.** 

•« Men should go to war, then,'* said Peveril, " that 
they may send their silver-plate to the mint, and eat 
from pewter dishes and wooden platters?** 

•• Not so, my son," said Bridgenorth Then- check- 
ing himself as he observed the deep crimson in Julian's 
ctieek and brow, he added, " I crave your pardon for 
such familiarity ^ but I meant not to limit what I said 
even now to such trifling consequences, although it may 
be something salutary to te^r men from their pomps and 
luxuries, and teach those to b^ Romans who would- 
otherwise be Sybarites. But I would say, that times of 
nublic danger, as they call intp circulation the miser's 
horde and the proud man's bullion, and so add to the 
circulating wealth of the country, do also call into ac- 
tion .many a brave andnoble spirit, which would other- 
wise lie torpid, give no example to the living, and be- 
queath no name to future ages. Society knows not, and 
cannot know, the mental treasures which slumber in her 
bosom, till necessity and opportunity call forth the 
statesman and the soldier /rom t))e shades of lowly life 
to the parts they are designed by Pruviden^e to perform. 
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and the stations which nature had qualified 'then >to 
hold. So rose Oliver — bo rose Milton — so rose many- 
another name which cannot be forgotten — ewen • as the 
tempest summons forth and^ displays the addresa of the 
manner." 

** You speak,** said Peveril, " as if national calamity 
might be, in some sort, an advantage.^' 

** And if it were not so,** replied Bridgenorth, *' it had 
not existed in this state of trial, where all temporal evil 
is alleviated by something good in its progress or result, 
and where all that is good is close coupled with that 
which is in itself ^vil." 

" It roust be a noble sight,'* said Julian, <^ to behold 
the slumbering energies of a great mind awakened into 
energy, and see it assu^oe the authority which is its dtte 
over spirits more meanly endowed*'* 

** I once witnessed," saidBridgenorth,*' something to 
the same effect ; and as the tale is brief, I will tell it you, 
if you will? — 

"Amongst my wanderings, the Transatlantic settle- 
ments have not escaped tne ; more especially the coun- 
try of New England, into which our native land has 
shaken from her lap» as a drunkard flings from him his 
treasures, so much that is precious in the eyes of God 
and of his children. There thousandsof our best atid 
most godly men — such whose righteousness might come 
"Tjetween the Almighty and his wrath, and prevent the 
riiin of cities — are content to be the inhabitants, of the 
desert, rather encountering the unenlightened savages, 
than stooping to extinguish, under the oppression prac- 
tised in Britain, the light that is within their own minds. 
There I remained for a time, during the wars which the. 
colony maintained with Philip, a great Indian Chief , or 
Sachem, as they were- called, who seemed a messenger 
sent from Satan to buffet tJiem. His cruelty was great 
—-his dissimulation profound ; and the skill and prompt- 
itude with which he maintained a destructive and desul- 
tory warfare, inflicted niany dreadful calamities on the 
settlement, f was, by chance, at a small village in the 
woods, more than thirtjr miles from Boston, and ia its 
situation exceedingly loaely, and surrounded with thick- 
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«ts. Kevertli^ess, tKere- waa nio hlea of any dstoger 
from the Indiaiis at thattime> formen trosted to Ike 
pFOtection of a considerable body of troops who had tak-^ 
en the field fw protection of the frontiers, and who lay, 
tw were supposed to Ue, betwixt the hamlet and the ene* 
my's country. But they had to do with a foe, whom the 
devil himself had inspired at once with cunning and cru- 
elty. It was oaa Sabbath mlorning, when we had as- 
sembled to take sweet counsel together in liie Lord's 
house. Our temple was but constructed of wooden lo^ ; 
but when shall the chaunt of il'ained hirelings, or |l^ 
sounding of tin and brass tubes amid the aisles of a niin*- 
ieter, arise so sweetly to heaven, as did the psalm ivt 
which we united at once .our hearts and our voices ! An 
cncceUent worthy, who now sleeps in the Lord, Nehe^ 
miah Bolsgrace, long the companion of my pilgrimage^ 
had just begun to wrestle in prayer, wheu a womai^ 
with disordered looks and dishevelled hair, entered our 
chapel in a distracted manner, screaming incessantly, 
• The Indians ! Th^ Indians !^*^In that land no maa 
d^es separate himself from his defences; and whether, 
in the city or in the field, in the ploughed land or the 
ferest, men keep beside them their weapons, as did the 
Jews at the rebuilding of the Temple. So we sallied 
« fbrth ^ith our guns and pikes, and heard the whoop of 
these incarnate devils> alreia^dy in possession of a part of 
the town, and exercbing their cruelty on the few whom 
-weighty causes or indisposition had withheld from pttb«> 
lie worship ; and it was remarked as a judgment, uiat, 
upon that bloody Sabbath, Adrian Hanson, a 3Dutchraan, 
a man well enough towards man, but whose mind was 
altogether given to worldly gain, Was shot and scalped 
as he was^summing his weekly gains in his warehouse. 
In fine, there was much damage done, and although our 
airival and en tranche into combat did in, some sort put 
them back, yet being sui*prised and confused, and hav^ 
ing no appointed leader of our band, the devilish enifemy 
shot hard at us, and had some advantage* It was pihr- 
ful to hear the sc^reams of women and children amid the 
"report of gUns and the whistling of bullets, mixed wirith 
the ferocious yells of these savages, which theyv^term 
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theii^ war-whoop. Sereral houses in the upper part of 
the village were soon on fire ; and the roaring of the 
^ames, and crackling of the great beams as thej blazed^ 
added to the horrible confusion ; while thb smoke which 
the wind drove against us, gave further advantage to 
the enemy, who fought, as it were, invisible, and under 
cover, whilst we fell fast by their unerring fire. In this- 
state of confusion, and while we were about to adopt 
the desperate prcgect of evacuating the village, and pla- 
cing tlie women and children in the centre, of attempt- 
ing a retreat to the nearest settlement, it pleased Hea- 
ven to send us unexpected assistance; A tall man, of 
a reverend appearance, whom no one of iis had ever seen 
before, suddenly was iu the midst of us, as we hastily 
agitated ihe resolution of retreating* His garments were 
of the skin of the elk, a^d he wore sword, and carrie4 
gun ; I never saw any thing more august than his fea* 
tares, overshadowed by locks of grey hair, which min- 
ffled with a long beard of the same colour. ' Men and 
brethren,' he said, in a voice like that whic"h turns back 
the flight, ' why sink your hearts ? and why are you thus 
disquieted ? rear ye that the God we serve will give 
you up to yonder heathen dogs ? Follow me and you 
shall see this day that there is a captain in Israel !* He 
uttered a few brief but distinct orders, in the tone of 
one who was accustomed to command ; and such was 
the influence of his appearance, his mien, his language, 
and his presence of mind, that he was implicitly obey- 
ed by men who had never seen him until that moment. 
We were hastily divided, at his order, into two bodies;^ 
one<^f which maintained the defence of the village with 
more courage than ever, convinced that the Unknown 
was sent by God to our rescue. At his comfhand they 
assumed the best and most sheltered position for ex- 
changing their deadly fire with the Indians; while> un- 
der cover of the smoke, the stranger sallied from the 
town, at the head of the other division of the New Eng- 
land men, and, fetching a circuit, attacked the Ked 
Warriors in the rear. The surprise, as is usual amon^&t 
savt^ges, had complete effect j tor they doubted not that 
ihey were assailed in their turn, and placed betwixt two 
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hostile parties by the return of a detachment from the 
provincial armv. The heatheqs fled in confusion* aban- 
doning the haif-wOn village, and leaving behind them 
such a number of their warriors, that the tribe hath nev- 
er recovered ttieir loss. Never shall I forget the figure 
of our venerable leader » when our men, and not they 
only, but the women and children of the village, rescu- 
ed from the tomahawk and seal ping-knife, stood crowd- 
ed around him, yet scarce venturing to approach his 
person, and more minded, perhaps, to worsniphim.asa 
descended angel, than to thank him as a fellow-mortal. 
' Not unto me be the glory,' he said ; * 1 am but an im- 
plement, frail as yourselves, in the hand of Him who is 
strong to deliver. Bring me a cup of water, that I may 
allay my parched throat, ere I assay the task of offering 
thanks where they are most due.' I was nearest to him 
as he spoke, and I gave into his hand the water he re- 
quested. At that moment we exchanged elances, and 
it seemed to me that I recognised a noble friend whom 
I had long since deemed in ^lory ; but he gave me ino 
time to speak, had speech been prudent. Sinking on 
his knees, and signing us to obey him, he poured rorth 
a strong and energetic thanksgiving for the turning back 
of the' battle, which, pronounced with a voice loud and 
clear as a war trumpet, thrilled through tlie joints and 
marrow of the hearers. I have heara many an act of 
devotion in my life, had Heaven vouchsafed me grace 
to profit by tnera ; but such a prayer as thi^ uttered 
amid the dead and the dying, with a rich tone of min- 
gled' triumph and adoration, was beyond them all — it 
was like the song of the inspired prophetess who dwelt 
beneath the balm-tree between Raman and Bethel. He 
was silent; and for a brief space we remained with our 
faces bent to the earth — no man darinjg to lift his head. 
At length we looked up, but our deliverer was no longer 
amongst us; nor was he ever again seen in the land 
which he had rescued.** 

Here Bridgenorth, who ,had told this singular ^tory 
with an eloquence and vivacity of detail very contrary 
to the usual dryness of his conversation, paused for an 
instant, and thea resumed :-^*< Thou seest, young man, 
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that mow of valbttr.and of discretion are callBd forth to 
command in circumstances of natioiiiiEil exigence, though 
their very existence is unknown in the land which they 
are predestined to deliver.^' 

"But what thought the people of the {nysterk)U9 
stranger ?'' said JuHan^ who had listened with eagerae^s, 
for.the story was of a kind interesting to the youthful 
and the brave. / 

"Many things," answered Bridgenbrth, "and, as 
usual, little to the purpose. The prevailing opinion 
was, notwithstanding his own disciaitiation, that the 
stcanger was really a supernatural being ; others believ- 
ed him an inspired champion, transported in the body 
from some distant climate, to shew us th^ way to safe- 
ty ; others, again concluded that he was a recjuse, who, 
either from motives of piety, or other cogent reasons, 
had become a dweller in the wilderness, and shunned 
the face of man." 

" And, if I may presume to ask," said Julian, " to 
which of these opinions were you disposed to adhere ?" 

"The last suit best with the transient though close 
view with which I had perused the stranger's features," 
replied Bridgenorth ;" for although I dispute jiot that 
it may please Heavep, on high occasions, even to raise 
oiie from the dead in defence of his country, yet I doubt- 
ed not then, as I doubt not now, that I looked on the 
living form of on<B, who had indeed powerful reasons to 
conceal him in the cleft of the rock.*' 

"Are these reasons a seciet i" asked Julian Peveril. 

" Not properly, a secret," replied Bridgenorth ; " for 
I fear not thy betraying what 1 might tell thee in pri- 
vate discourse ; and besides, wert thou so base, the prey 
lies too distant for any hunters to whom thou could st 
point out its traces But the imme Qf this worthy will 
sound harsh in thy ear, on account of one action of his 
life — being his accession to a great measure,: which made 
the extreme isles of th^ earth to tremble. Have you ne- 
ver heard of Richard Whalley ?" 

" Of the rigicide ?" exclaimed Peveril, starting. 

" Call his act what thou wilt/' said BridgetSorth ; " he 
was not less the rescuer of that devoted village, tha*. 
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with other leading spirits of the age, he sat in the judg- 
meat seat when Charles Stuart was arraigned at the har, 
and subscribed the sentence that went forth upon bim " 

'^ I have ever heard/' said Julian, in an altered voice> 
and colouring deeplj^ *• that jou. Master Bridgenorth, 
with other Presbyterians, were totally averse to thatde-. 
testable crime, and were ready to have made joint cause 
with the Cavaliers in preventing so horrible a parricide." 

"If it were so,'* replied BridgenOrth, " we have been 
richly rewarded by his successor." 

" Rewarded 1" exclaimed Julian ; •' Does the distinc- 
tion of. good and evil, and our obligation to do the one 
and forbear the other, xlepeiid on the reward which may 
attach to our actions V* 

"God forbid,*' jinswered Bridgenorth; "yet those 
who view . the havoc Vhich this House of Stuart have 
made in the church and State — the tjrranny which they 
exercise over men's persons and consciences — may well 
doubt whether it be lawful to use weapons in their de- 
fence. Yet you hear me not praise, or even vindicate 
the death of the King, though so far deserved, as he was 
false to his oath as a Prince and magistrate. I only tell 
you what you desired to know, that Richard Whalley, 
one of the late King's judges, was he jof -whom I have 
just been speaking I knew his lofty brow, though time 
had made it balder and higher ; his grey eye retained all 
its lustre ; and though the grizzled beard covered the 
lower part of his face, it prevented me not from recog- 
nizing him^ The spent was hot after him for his blood; 
but by the assistance of those friends whom Heaven had 
raised up. for his preservation, he was concealed care- 
fally, and emerged only to do the will of Providence, in 
the matter of that battle. Perhaps his voice maybe 
heard in the field ^nce more, should England need one 
of her noblest hearts, 

" Now God forbid !" said Julian. 

" Amen,'* returned Bridgenorth. " May God avert 
civil war, and pardon those whose madness would bring 
it on us." 

There was a long pause^ during which Julian, who 
had scarce lifted his eyes towards Alice, stole a glance 
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ed the picture at th€ instant* The effect was gone, and 
there remained but the fixed, grave, inflexible features 
c^f the republican soldier. \ 

Julian left the apartment as one who walks in a dream ; 
he mounted Fairy, and* agitated by a variety of thoughts, 
which he was unable to reduce to order, he returned to 
Castle-Rushiii before i^ night sat down. 

Here he found all in movement. The Countess, with 
her son, had, upon some tiefis received, or resolution 
formed; during his absence, removed, with a principai 

fart of their family, to the yet stronger Castle of Holm- 
^eel, about eight miles distance across the island ; and 
which had been suffered to fall into a much more^ dila- 
pidated condition than that of Castletown ; so far as it 
could be considered as a place of -residence But as a 
fortress, Holm^Peel was stronger than Castl«-town ; 
nay, unless assailed regularly, was almost impregnable ; 
and was always held by a garrison beloneine to the 
Lords of Man. Here Peveril arrived at night-falL He 
was toM in the fishing village, that the night-bell of the 
Castle had been rung eatlier than usual, and the watch 
set with circumstances of unusual and jealoi& precau- 
tion. 

Resolving, therefore, not to disturb the garrison by 
entering at that late hour, he obtained an indifferent 
lodging in tjie town for the night, and determined to go 
to me Castle early on the succeeding morning. He was 
not sorry thus to gain a few hours of solitude, to think 
over th& agitating events of the preceding day. 



CHAiPTER XV. 

—What seemM it's head, 

l*be likeness of a kitigly crown had'OD. 

Paradise Lost. 

SoboR, or Holm^'Peel, so is named the castle to which 
our Julian directed his course early on the preceding 
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indrmng, is one of ^0se siiigularjnonninents of antiqui- 
ty with which this singular and interesting island 
abounds. It occupies the whole of a high rocky penin* 
sula, or rather an island , for it is surrounded by the sea 
at high water, and scarcely accessible even when the 
tide, is out although a stone causeway, of great solidity, 
erected for the express purpose^ connects the island with 
the ntainrland. The whole space is surrounded by dou- 
ble walls of great strength and thickness ; and the ac- 
cess to. I^e interior, at the time which we treat of, was 
only by two flights of steep and narrow steps, divided 
from each other by a strong tower and guard-house ; un- 
der the former of which, there is an entrance arch. The 
open space within the walls extends to two acres, and 
contains niany objects worthy of antiquarian curiosity. 
There were, besides the castle itself, two cathedral 
churches, dedicated, the earlier to Saint Patrick, the 
later to Saint Germain ; besides^ two smaller churches ; 
all of which had become, even in tliat day, ^ore or less 
ruinous. Their decayed walls, exhibiting tlie rude and 
massive architecture of the most remote period, were 
cotnposed of a ragged grey stone, which fomned a sin- 
gular contrast with the bright red freestone of which 
the window-cases, corner-stones, arches, and other or- 
namental parts of the building were composed. 

Besides these four ruinous churches, the space of 
ground inclosed by the massive exterior walls of Holm- 
Peel exhibited many other vestiges of the olden time. 
There was a square mound of earth, facing with its an«> 
gles to the points of the compass, on« of those motes, a^ 
they were called, on which, in ancient times, the north- 
ern tribes elected or recognised their chiefs, and held 
their solemn popular assemblies, or t^omiiiix. There was 
also one of those singular towers, so common in Ireland 
as to have proved the favourite theme of her antiqua- 
ries ; but of which the real use and laeaning seems yet 
to be hidden in the mist of ages. 'This of Holm-Peel 
had been converted to the purpose of a watch-tower. 
There were, besides, jRunic monuments, of which the 
legends could not be decyphered ; and later inscriptions 
to the memory of champioAs, of whom the names only 
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were preserved from i>bliTioii, But traditioii and su-* 
perstitious eld, still most busy where real history is si- 
lent, had filled up the long blank of accurate informa- 
tion with tales of Sea-kings and Pirates, Hebridean 
Chiefs and Norwegian Resolutes, who had formerly 
warred against, and in defence of, this famous castle. — -' 
Superstition, too, had her tales of fairies, ghosts, and 
spectres-— her legends of saints and demons, of fairies 
and of familiar spirits, which in no corner of the British 
empire are told and received with more absolute credu- 
lity than in the Isle of Man. 

Amidst all these ruins of an older time arose the Cas- 
tle itself, now ruinous— but in Charles II.'s reign well 
garrisoned, and in a military point of view, kept m com- 
plete order. It was a venerable and very ancient build- 
ing, containing several apartments of sufficient size and 
height to be termed noble. But in the surrender of the 
island by Christian, the furniture hadlieen, in a great 
measure, plundered or destroyed by the republican sol- 
diers ; so that, as we have before hinted, its present state 
was ill adapted for the residence of the noble proprietor. 
Yet it hacf been often the abode, not only of the Lords 
of ]M(an, but of those state prisoners whom the Kings of 
Britain sometimes committed to their charge. 

In this Castle of HolmrPeel the great king-maker, 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, was confined, during one pe- 
riod of his eventful life, to ruminate at leisure on his 
farther schemes of ambition. And here, too, Eleanor^ 
the haughty Wife of the good Duke of Gloucester, ]$ined 
out in seclusion the last days of her banishment. The 
sentinels pretended that her dis^contented spectre was 
often visible at night, traversing the battlements of the * 
external walls, or standing motionless beside a particu- 
lar solitary turret of one of the watch-towers with which 
they are ilanked; but dissolving into air at cock-crowt 
or when the bell tolled from the yet remaining tower of 
Saint Germain's dhurch. 

Such was Holm-Peel, as records inform us, till to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century. 

It was in one of the lofty but almost unfurnished 
apartments of this^ ancient castle that Julian Peveril 
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found his friend the Earl of Derby, who had that mo- 
meat ^ate down to a breakfast composed of various sorts 
offish. "Welcome, most imperial Julian," he said ; 
'•welcome to our royal foHress ; in which, as yet, we 
are not like to be starved with hunger, though well nigh 
dead for cold." 

Julian answered by inquiring the meaning of this sud- 
den movement. 

"Upon my»word," replied the Earl, ** you know near- 
ly as much of it as I do. My mother has told me no- 
tning about it ; supposing, I believe, that I will at length 
be tempted to inquire; but she will find herself much 
mistaken. I shall give her credit for full wisdom in her 
proceedings, rather than put her to the trouble to ren- 
der a reason, though no woman can render one better* 

*' Come, come ; this is affectation, my good friend," 
said Julian. *^ Y6u should inquire into these matters a 
little more curiously." 

" To what purpose ?" said the Earl " To hear old 
stories about the Tyriwald laws, and the contending 
rights of the lords and the clergy, and all the rest of 
that Celtic barbarism, which, like Burgesse's thorough- 
paced doctrine, enters at one ear, paces through, and 
goes out at the other ?" 

** Come, my lord,'* said Julian, " you are not so in- 
different as you would represent yourselfT--you are dying 
of curiosity to know what this hurry is about ; only yon 
thi|^k it the courtly humour to appear careless about 
your own affairs." 

Why, what should it be about," Said the youngs Earl, 
** unless some factious dispute between our Majesty's 
minister. Governor Nowel, and our vassals ? or perhaps 
some dispute betwixt our Majesty and the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions ? for all which, our Majesty cares as little 
as any king in Christendom /V 

'* I rather suppose there is intelligence from England,' 
said Julian. ** I heard last night in Peel-town, that 
Greenhalgh is come over with unpleasant news." 

** He brought me nothing that was pleasant, I wot 
well," said the Earl. *' I expected something. from St. 
Evremond or Hamilton — some new plays by Dryden or 
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Lee; and sonic waggery or lampoons from the llos e 
Goffee-house ; and the fellow has brought me not hing 
but a parcel of tracts about Protestants and Papists, and 
a folio play-book, one of the conceptions, a^ she calls 
them, 01 that old mad woman theDutchess of Newcastle. 

** Hush, mj lord; for Heaven's sake," said Peveril ; 
** here comes the Countess ; and you know sha takes 
fire at the least slight to her ancient friend." 

** Let her read her ancient friend *s work^ herself th en,**' 
said the £arl, " and think her as wise as.she.can ; but 
I would not give one of Waller's songs, or Denman's 
satires, for a whole cart-load of her Grace's tra$h.^ Byt 
here comes, our mother, with care oti her brow.** 

The Countess of Derby entered the apartment accord- 
ingly, holding in her hand a number of papers. Her 
dress was a mourning habit, with a deep train of black 
velvet, which was borne .by a little faVburite attendant, 
a deaf and dumb girl, whom, in compassion to her mis- 
fortune, the Countess bad educated about her person for 
some years. Upon this unfortunate, with the totich.of 
romance which marked many of her proceedings. Lady 
Derby had conferred the name of Fenella, after some 
ancient princess of the island. The Countess herself 
was not much changed since we last presented her to- 
our readers. Age had rendered her step more slow, but 
not less majestic ; and while it traced some wrinkles on 
her brow, had failed to quench the sedate fire of her, 
dark eye. The young men rose to receive her witlythe 
formal reverence which they knew she loved, and were 
greeted by her with equal loudness. 

•* Cousin Peveril," she said, (for so she always called 
Julian, in respect of his mother being a kinswoman of 
her husband,) ** you were ill abroad last night, when we 
much needed your counsel." ; , 

Julian answered with a blush which be could not pre- 
vent, "That he had followed his sport among the moun- 
tains too far — ^had returned late — ^and finding her lady- 
ship was removed froui Castletpwn, had instantly fol- 
lowed the family hither; but as the night-bell was rung, 
and the watch set, he had deemed it more respectful to 
lodge for the night in the town." 
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•* It is well," said the Countess ; ** and to do you jus- 
tice, Julian, yo^ are seldom a truant neglecter or ap- 
pointed hours, though, like the re$t of the youth of this 
age, you sometimes sufTer your sports to consume top 
much of time that should be spent otherwise. But for 
your friend Philip, he is an avowed contemner of 
good order, and seems to fijid pleasure in wasting time, 
even when he does not enjoy it." ^ 

I have been enjoying my time just now at least," said 
the Earl, rising from, table, and picking his teeth care- 
lessly. <' These fresh mullets are delicious, and so is 
"the Lachrymae Christi. I pray you to sit down to break- 
fast, Julian, and partake the goods my royal foresight 
has provided. Never was King of Mian nearer being 
left to the mercy of the execrable brandy of his domin- 
ions. Old Griffith would never, in the midst of our 
speedy retreat last night, have had sense enough to. se- 
cure a few flasks, had I not given him a hint on that 
important subject. SLut presence of miiid amid danger 
ana tumult, is a jewel I have always possessed. 

" I wish, then, Philip, you would exert it to better 
purpose," said the Countess, half smiling, half displeas- 
ed ; for she doated upon her son with all a mother's 
fondness, even when she was most angry with him for 
being deficient in the peculiar and chivalrous disposi- 
tion which had disiinguished his father, and which was 
so analogous to her own romantic and hi^h-minded 
character, " Lend me your signet,*' she added with a 
sigh ; " for it were, I fear, vain to ask you to read- over 
-^ese dispatches from England, and execute the war- 
rants which I have thought necessary to prepare in con- 
sequence." 

**My signet you shall command with all my heart^^ 
madam," said Earl Philip ; « but spare me the revision of 
"whatyou are much more capable to decide upon. I am you 
know, a most complete JRoi faineant, and never once 
interfered with my Maire de palais in her proceedings." 

The Countess made signs to her little train-bearer, 
who immediately went to seek wax and a light with 
which she presently returned. 

In the meanwhile, the Countess continued, address- 
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ine Peveril. " Philip does himself less thaa justice. — ' 
W hen you were absent, Julian, (for if ?ou had been here 
I would have given you the credit of prompting your 
friend,) he had a spirited controversy with the Btsnop, 
for an attempt to enforce spiritual censures against a 
poor wretch, by , confining her in the vault under the 
chapel." - ~ 

** Do not think better of me than I deserve," said 
the Earl to Peveril ; my mother has omitted to tell you 
the culprit was pretty Peggy of Raitosay, and her crime 
what in Cupid's courts would have been csdled a pecca- 
dillo." 

'* Do not you make yourself worse than you ate," ren 
plied Peveril, who observed the Countess's, cheek redr 
den,—** you know yo^u would have done as much for the 
oldest and poorist cripple in the island* Why, the 
vault, is under the burial ground of the chapel, and for 
ought I know, under the ocean itself, such a roaring do 
the wav^s make in its vicinity. I think no one could re^ 
main there long» and retain his reason." 

" It is an infernal hole," answered the Earl, " and I 
will have it built up one day-*-that is full certain.— -But 
hold— *-hold — foi* God*s sake, madam — what are you go- 
ing to do ? Look at the seal before you put it to the 
warrant — ^you will see it is a choice antique cameo Cu- 
pid, riding on a flying fish— 1 had it for twenty zec- 
chinsi from Signor Furabosco at Rome— a most curious 
pfitter for an antiquary, but which will add little faith 
to a Manx warrant." 

" How can you trifle thus you simple boy ?" said the 
Countess, with vexation in her tone and look. ** Let 
me have your signet, or rather take these warrants, and 
sign them yourself." 

*• My signet— my signet— Oh ! you mean that with 
the three m6nstr6us legs, which I suppose was devised 
as the most preposterous device to represent our mo3t 
•ab«»urd Majesty of Man. — The signet— 1 have not seen 
it since I gave it to Gibbon, my monkey, to play with.— 
He did whine for it most piteously— I hope he has not 
gemed the green breast of ocean with my symbol of sov- 
ereignty." 
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** Now, by Heaven," said the Countess, trembling, 
and eolouring deepdy with anger, "it was your father's " 
signet! the last pledge which he sent, with his love 
to me, and his blessing to thee, the night before they 
murdered him at* Bolton. 1** . . 

Mother, dearest mother," said the Earl, startled out 
of his apathy, and taking her hand, which he kissed ten* 
deriy, " I did but jest — the signet is safe--^Peveril 
knows that it is so.— Go fetch it, Julian, for Heaven's 
sake — ^here are my key8~it is in- tke left hand drawer 
of my travelli ng cabi;net. — Nay, mother, forgive me it was 
but a mauvaise plaisanterie ; only an ill imagined jes^ 
ungracious, and in bad taste, I allows—but only one of 
Philip's follies. Look at me dearest mother and for- 
give me." 

, The Countess turned ber eyes towards him, from 
which the tears were fast falling. 

** Philip," she said " you try me too unkindly, and 
too severely.. If times are changed, as I have heard you 
allege— if the dignity of rank, and the high feelings 
of honour and duty, are now drowned in giddy jests 
and trifling pursuits, let me at least, who live secluded 
from all others, die without perceiving the change which 
has happened, and, above all, without perceiving it in 
mine own son. Let me not learn the general preval- 
ence of this levity, which laughs at every sense of dig- 
nity or duty, through your personal disrespect— -Let me 
not think that when I die — ^" 

" Speak nothing of it, mother," said the Earl, inter- 
rupting her aflTectionately. *• It is true, I cannot prom- 
ts^ to be all my father and his fathers were ; fur we 
wear silk vests for their steel coats, and feathered beav- 
ers for their crested helmets. But believe me, though 
to be an absolute Palmerin of England is not in my na- 
ture, no son, ever loved a mother more dearly, or would 
do more to oblige her. And that you may own this, I 
will forthwith not only seal the warrants to the great 
endingerment of my precious finders, but also read the 
same from end to end, as well as the despatches there 
unto appertaining." 

A mother is easily appeased, even whea most offend- 
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ed ; and it was vith an expanding heart that the Coun- 
tess saw her son's very handsome features, while read- 
ing these papers, settle into an expression of deep seri- 
ousness, such as they seldom wore. It seemed to her 
as if the family likeness to his gallant but unfortunate 
father increased, when the expression of their countenan- 
ces, became similar in gravity. The Earl had no soon- 
er perused the despatches, whi^h he did with great 
attention, than he rose and said, ^' Julian come with 
me^ 

. The Countess looked surprised, " I was wont to share 
your father's counsels, my son,'* she said ; ** but do. not 
think that I wish to intrude myself upon yours. I am 
to well pleased to see f^u assume the power and the du- 
ty of thinking for yourjkf, which is wnat I have so long 
urged you to do. N^&theless, my experience, who 
have been so long adi^nistrator ot your authority in 
Man, might not, I think, be superfluous to the matter in 
hand." 

" Hold me excused, dearest mother," said the Earl, 
gravely. *' The interference was none of my seeking i 
had,. you taken your own course, without consulting me, 
it had been well ; but since I have entered on the affair 
—and it appears sufficiently important— -I must trans- 
act it to the best of my own ability." 

'* Go then my son," said the Countess, '< and may 
Heaven enlighten thee with its counsel, since thou wilt 
have none of mine. I trust that you Master Peveril, 
will remind him of what is fit for his own honour ; and 
that only a coward abandons his rights, and only a foM 
trust his enemies." 

The Earl answered not, but, taking Peveril by the 
arm, led him up a winding stair to his own apartment, 
and from thence into a projecting turret, where, amidst 
the roar of waves and sea-mew's clang, he held with 
him the following conversation :-* 

<< Peveril, it is well I looked into these warrants. My 
mother queens it at^uch a rate as may cost me not only 
my crown, which I care little for, but perhaps mv head, 
which, though others may think little of, I woula foe! it 
an inconvenience to be deprived of." 
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•* What on earth is the matter?" said Peveril, with 
considerable anxiety. 

"It seems/* said the Earl of Derby " that Otd Eng- 
land, who takes a frolicsome braiii-fever once every 
two or three years, for the benefit ot her doctors, and 
the purification of the torpid lethargy brought on by 
peace and prosperity, is now gone stark staring mad on 
the subject of a real or supposed Popish Plot. I read 
one program on the subject, by a fellow called Qates, 
and thought it the most absurd foolery I ever perused. 
But that cunning fellow Shaftesbury, and som^ others 
amongst the great ones, have taken it up, and are driv- 
ing on at such a rate a$ makes harness crack»and hors- 
es smoke for it. The King who has sworn never to kiss 
the pillow his father went to sleep on, temporis^es and 
gives way to the current ; the DuKe of York, suspected 
and hated on account of his re- ' Ion, is about to be driv- 
en to the continent ; several principal Catholic nobles 
are in the Tower already ; and the nation, like a bull at 
Tutbury'running) is persecuted with so many inflama- 
tory fumours and pestilent pamphlets, that she has 
cocked her tail, flung up her heels, taken the bit be- 
twixt her teeth, and is as furiously unmanageable as in 
the year 1642." . 

"All this you must have known already," said Pev- 
eril ; I wonder you told me not of ijews so import- 
ant.** 

" It would have taken long to tell,'* said the Earl ; 
*' moreover I desired to have you solus ^ thirdly, I was 
about to speak \<^hen my mother entered ; and to con- 
clude, it was no business of mine. But these dispatch- 
es of my politic mother's private correspondent put a 
sew face on the whole matter; for it seems some of the 
informers'—a trade which, having become a thriving 
one, is now pursued by manyr— have dared to glance at 
the Countess herself as an agent in this same plot— ay 
and have found those that are willing enougli to believe 
their report." , 

" On mine honour,"«^aid Peveril, " you both take it 
^ith great coolness. I think the Countess the most com- 
posed of the two ; for, except her movement hither, she 
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exhiUted bo mark of alarm, and moreover, seemed no 
way more anxious to communicate the matter to your 
lordship thati decency rendered pecessary." 

" My good mother/' said the • Earl, *' loves power, 
though it has cost her dear. ' I wish I could truly, say 
that my neglect of business is entirely assumed in order 
to leave it in her hands, but that better motive combines 
with natttral indolence. But she seems to have feared 
I should not think exactly like her in this emergency, 
and she was right in supposing sq. 

" How comes the emergency upon you ?'* said Julian 
"and what form does the danger assume ?'* 

** Marry, thus it is," said the Earl ; ** I need not bid 
you remember the affair of Colonel Christian. That man, 
besides his widow,, who is possessed of large property — 
Dame Christian ofKirk^Traugh, whom vou have often 
heard of, and perhaps seen-^left a brother called Ed- 
ward Christian, whom you never saw at all.' Now this 
brother— but I dare say you kiiow all about it." 

•* Not I, on my honour," said Peveril ; *« you know 
the Countess seldom or never alludes to the subject." . 

♦* Why," replied the Count, " I believe in her heart 
she is something ashamed of that gallant act of royalty 
and supreme jurisdiction, the consequences of whicn 
maimea my estate so cruelly.— Well cousin, this same 
Edward Christian was one of the deemsters at the time, 
and naturally enough, was unwilling to concur in the 
sentence which adjudged his aMe to be shot like a dog. 
My mother, who was then in high force, and not to be 
controlled by any one, would have served the deemster 
with the same sauce with which she dressed his brother, 
had he not been wise enough to fly from the island. 
Since that time, the thing has slept on all hands ; and 
though we knew that Deemster Christian made occa- 
sionally secret visits to his friends in the island, along 
with two or three other Puritans of tlie same stamp, and 
'particularly a prick-eared rogue, called Bridgenortb, 
yet my mother, thank Heaven, has hithei*to had the 
sense to connive at them, though, for some reason or 
other, she holds thij* Bridgenortn in especial disfavour." 

** And why," said Peveril, forcing himself to speak, 
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in mrder to conceal the very unpleasant surprise which 
he felt, *' why does the Countess now depart from so 
prudent a line of conduct ?" 

** You must know the case is now different. The ro- 
gues are not satisfied with toleration — they would have 
supreinacy. They have found friends in the present 
heat of the popular mind. My mother's name, and es- 
pecially that of her confessor, Aldrick the Jesuit, has 
been ipentioned in this beautiful maze of a plot, which, 
if any such at all exists, she ^ knows as little of as 
you or I. However, she is a Catholic, and that is 
enough 9 and I have little doubt, that if the fellows could 
seize on our scrap of a kingdom here, and cut all our 
throats, they wpuld have the thanks of the present 
House of Commons, as willingly as old Christian had 
those of the Rump, for a similar service.*' 

'• From whence did you receive all this information ?" 
said Peveril, a^in speaking,, thou^ by the same effort 
which a man makes who talks in his sleep. 

** Aldrick has seen the Duke of York in secret, and 
his Royal Hi^ness, who^ wept while he confessed his 
want of power to protect his friends-^nd it is no trifle 
will wring tears from him— told him to send us infor- 
mation that we should look to our safety, for that 
Deemster Christian and Bridge&orth were in the is- 
land, with secret and severe orders ; that they had 
formed a considerable party there, and were like to be 
owned and protected in anv thing they might undertake . 
against us. The people of Ramsay and Castletown are. 
unluckily discontented about some new regulations of 
the imnost ; and, to tell you the truth, though I thought 
yesteraay's sudden remove a whim of mv mother's I am 
almost satisfied they would have blockaded us in Rushin 
Cattle, where we could not have held out for lack of 
provisions. Here we are better supplied, and, as we 
are on our guard, it is likely the intended rising will 
not take place.'* 

"And what is to be done in this emergency?" said 
Peveril. 

'• That is the very question, my gentle coz," answer- 
ed the Earl. *• My mother sees but one way of going 
to work, and that is by royal authority. Here are the 
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warrants she had prepared, to search for, take, and ap- 
^prehend the bodies ot Edward Christian and Robert — 
no, Ralph Bridgenerth, and bring them to inistant trial. 
No doubt, she would soon have nad them in the Castle 
court, with a dozen of the old matchlocks levelled 
against th<im— -that is her waj of solving all sudden dif- 
ficulties*" 

" But in winch, I trust, you do not acqmesce, xnj 
lord,** answered Peveril, wriose thoughts instantlj re- 
verted to Alice, if they could ever be said to be absent 
from her. 

"Truly, I acquiesce in no such matter,*^ said the 
Earl. ••^ William Christian's death cost me a fair half 
of my inheritance. I have no fancy to fall under the 
displeasure of my royal brother. King Charles, for a 
new escapade of the same kind. But now to pacify my 
mother, I know not. I would the insttrrection would 
take place, and then, as we are better provided than 
they can be, we might knock the knaves on the head ; 
and jet\ since they began the fray, we should keep the 
law on our side.*' 

*' Were it not better," said Peveril, '* if by any means 
these men could be induced to quit the island ?'* 

'* Surely," replied the Earl ; " but that will be no 
easy matter—they are stubborn on principle and empty 
threats will not move them. This stormorast in Lon- 
don is wind in their sails, and they will run their length 
" you may depend on it. I have sent orders, however, to 
clap up the Manx-men upom w».^se assistance they de- 
pended, and if I can find the two worthies themselves, 
here are sloops enough in the harbour— ^I will take the 
freedom to send them on a pretty distant voyage, and I 
hope matters will be settled before they return to give 
an account of it.'* 

At this moment a soldier belonging to the garrison 

approached the two young men, with many bows and 

. tokens of respect. " How now, friend ?** said the Earl 

to him. <» Leave off thy courtesies, arid tell thy busi- 



ness." 



The tnan, who was a native islander, answered in 
Manx, that he had a letter for his honour, Muster Julian 
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PcveHl. Julian, snatcheij the biHet hastily, an asked 
whence it came* 

** It wa^ delivered to him by a young woman,*' the 
soldiOT replied, <* who bad given him a piece of money 
to deliver it into Master* Peveri I 's own hand."- 

*' Thou ait a Juckey fellow, Julian," said the Earl. 
" With that grave brow of thine, and thy character for 
sobriety and early wisdom, you set the girls a-wooing, 
without waiting till they are asked ; whilst I, their 
drudge and vassal, waste both language and leisqre, 
without getting a kind word Or look, far less a billet- 
cfoux." 

Thia the y^^ung Earl said with a smile of consdous 
triumph j as in fact he valued himself not a Httle upon 
the interest which he supposed himself to possess in the 
fair sex. 

Meanwhile the letter impressed on Pe^veril a. differ- 
ent train of thoughts from what his companion appre- 
hended. It wi^ in Alice^s hancj, and contained these . 
few words ■>— 

** I fear what I am going to do is wrong ; but f must 
see you. Meet me at noon at Gbddard Crovan's Stone, 
with as much secresy as you may." 

The letter was signed only with the initials A. B. ; 
but Julian had no difficulty in recognizing the hand- 
writing, which h§ had often seen, and which was re- 
markabl^y beautiful. He stood suspended ^ for he saw 
the difficulty and impropriety of withdrawing himself 
fram the Countess and his friend at this moment of im- 
pending danger ; and yet, to neglect this invitation was 
not to be thought of. He paused in the utmost perplex- 
ity, 

" Shall I read your ridille?" said the Earl. " Go 
Where love calls you — 'I will make an evcuse to my 
mother— only, most grave anchorite, be hereafter more 
indulgent to the feelings of other than you have been 
hitherto, and blaspheme not the power 08. .the little 
deity." 

•* Nay, but Cousin Derby " said Peveril, and stop- 
ping short, for he really knew not what to say. Secur- 
ed himself by a virtuous passion from the contagious 
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influence of the time, he had scennrith regret hid nobie 
kinsman mingle more in its irregnlaritiefi than he 9^ ' 
proved of, and had sometimes played the part of a mon- 
itor. Circumstances seemed at present to jB;ive the 
Earl a right of retaliation. He kept his eye fixed on 
his friend, as if he waited till he should complete his 
sentence, at length exclaimed, «« What, cousin quite a-lo^ 
mort I O, most judicious Julian ! O, most precise Peveril 
have you bestowed so ftiuch wisdom ^n me that you 
have none left for yourself^ Gome, be frank— tell me 
name'and place — «r say but the c<^our of the^eyes of the 
most emphatic she*-^-KNr do but let me have the pleasure 
to let me hear the say, * Hove l?*-^confcss.'On« -touch of 
human frailty— conjugate the verb atnoy and 1 will be a 

fentle schoolmaster, and JQ^ shall have/ aS &ther 
lichards used to say, when we were under his ferule, 
* licentia exeundi.** 

"Enjoy your pleasant huraottr at my expense; my 
lord/* saul Peyeril ; " I fairly will confess thus much, 
that I would fain, if it consisted with tny honour and, 
your safety, have two hours at my own disposal ; the 
more especially as the manner in which I shall empfojr 
them much concern the Safety of the island," 

" Very likely, I dare say,*' answered the Earl, still 
laughing. " No doubt you are summoned out by some 
Lauy Politic Woudbe of the isle, to talk over some of. 
the breast-laws ; but never mind— go* and go speedily, 
that you may return as quick as possible. I expect no 
immediate explosion of this grand conspiracy. When 
the rogues see iis on our guards they will be cautious 
how they break out. Only, once more, make haste." 

Peveril tliought this last advice was not to be neglect- 
ed ; and glad to extricate himself from the raillery of 
his cousin, walked down towards the gate of the Castle, 
meaning to cross oyer to the viUiage, and there take 
horse at the Earl's stables, for the place of rendezvous^ 
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CHAPTER XVl. 



^f casta. Can she not speak ? 

0$vfald» If speech be onl^ in aceinted sounds, 
Ffaimed by the ton^e and lips, the maiden's dumb ; 
But if by quick and appiebensive , look» 
By motion, sign, and glance, to give each meaning. 
Express as clothed in language be term'd spefecb. 
She hath that wondrous faculty i for her eyes» 
like the bright stars^f heaven^ can hold discourse, 
Though H be mute and soundless. 



At the head of the first flight of steps which descend- 
ed towards the difficult and well-defended entrance of 
the €astle of If^m-Peet> Peveril was met and stopped 

Tiy the Countess'* train-bearer* TKi« Uttie ereature, 
for she was of the least and ^lighte^t size of womankind, 
was exquisitely well formed ip all her limbs, which the 
dress she usuallj wore, (a green silk tunic, of a peculi- 
ar form) set off to the best advantage. Her face was 
darker than the usual hue of Europeans ; and the profu- 

'sion of long and^silken hair, which, when she undid the 
braids in which she commohlj wore it, fell down almost 
to her ancles, was also rather a foreign attribute. Her 
countenance resembled a most beautiful miniature ; and 
there was a quickness, decision, and fire, in Fenell%*9 
look, and especially in her eyes, which was probably 
rendered yet more alert and acute, because, through the 
imperfection of her other organs, it was only by sight 
that she could obtain information of what passed around 
her. . . 

The i^etty mute was mistress of many little accom- 
plishments which the Countess had caused to be taught 
to her in compassion for her forlorn situation, and which 
she learned with the most surprising quickness. Thus, 
for example, she was exquisite in th^ usq of the needle, 
and so ready and ingenious a draughts-woman, that like 
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the ancient Mexicans, she sometimes made a Iwstj 
sketch with her pencil the means of conveying her ideas 
either bj direct or emblematical representation. Above 
all, in the art of ornamental writing, much studied at 
that period, Fenella was so great a proficient, as to rival 
the fame of Messrs, Snow, Shelly, and other masters of 
the pen, whose copy-books, preserved in the libraries of 
the curious, still shew the artists smiling on the frontls*' 
piece in all the honours of flowing gowns and full-bot- 
tomed M'igs, to the etcrnaL^ory (M'.ealigraphy. 

The little maiden had, besides these accompMshments, 
much ready wit and acu tenets of intellect. With Lady 
Derby, and with the two young ^ntlemeo, she was a 
great favourite, and used much freedom in conversing 
with them, by means of a system of signs which had 
been gradually established amongst them, and which 
served all ordinary purposes of communiciition* 

But, though happy in the indulgence and favour of 
her-inistress, from -whom indeed she was seldom Sepa.- 
rate, Fenella was by no means a favourite with the rest 
of the household, in fact, it seemed that her temper,' 
exasperated perhaps by a sense of h^r misfoi-tune, was 
by no means equal to her abilities. She was veiy haugh- 
ty in her demeanour, even towards the upper dome^tics^ 
who in that establishment were of a mucn higher rank' 
and better birth than iu the families of the nobility in 
general. These often complained, not only of her pride 
and reserve, but of her high and irascible temper and 
vindictive disposition. Her passionate propensity had 
been indeed idly encouraged by the young men, and 
particularly by the Earl, who sometimes amused himself 
with teazing her, that he might enjoy the various singu- 
lar motions ^nd murmurs by which she expressed her 
resentment. Towards him, tliese were of course only 
petulant and whimsical indications of pettish anger. 
But when she was angry with others of inferior degree 
—before whom she did not control herself— the expres- 
sion of her passion, unable to display itself in language, 
had something even frightful, so singular were the tones, 
contortions, and gestures, to which she had recourse. 
The lower domestics, to whom she was liberal almosi 
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beyond hei^ apparent means> observed her with much 
deference and respei^t, but much more from fear than 
firom any real attachment ; for the caprices of her tem- 
per displayed themselves even in her gifts ; and those 
whd most frequently shared her bounty, seemed by no 
Tiieans assured of the benevolence of the motives which 
dictated her liberality* 

, All these peculiarities led to a conclusion consonant 
with Manx su persti tion . Devout believers in all the le- 
gends of fairies so dear to the Celtic tribes, that Manx 
people held it for certainty that the elves were in the 
habit of carrying off mortal children before baptism; and 
l^Etving in the cradle of the new-born babe one of their 
own brood, which was almost imperfect in some one or 
other of the organs proper to humanity. Such a being 
they conceived Fehella to t)e ; and the smallness of her 
size, her dark complexion, her long locks of silken hair, 
the singularity of her manners ana tone&> as well as the 
caprices of her temped, were to their thinking all attri* 
butes of the irritable, fickle, and dangerous race from 
which they supposed her to be sprung. And it seemed, 
that although ho jest appeared to onend her more than 
when Lord Derby callea her in sport the Blfin Queen, 
or otherwise alluded to her supposed connexion with 
*' the pigmy fblk,*^* yet still her perpetually affecting to 
wear the colour of green, proper to the fairies* as well 
as some other peculmrkies, seemed voluntarily assumed 
by her, in order to countenance the superstition, peHiaps 
because it gave her more authority among the lower 
orders. 

Many were the tale? circulated respecting the Count- 
ess's Mf, as Fenella was currently called in the island ; 
and the malcontents of the stricter persuasion were con- 
vinced, that no one but irJPapistand a malignant would 
have kept near her person a creature of such doubtful 
origin* They conceived that Fenella's deafness and 
dumbness, were only tcrwards those of this world, and 
that she had been heard talking, and singing, and laugh- 
ing, most elvishly, with the invisibles of her owji race. 
They alleged also, that she had a Double, a sort of ap- 
parition resembling her, which slept in the Countesses 
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anti-room » or bore her train^ or wrought iii hei' cabinet^ 
while the real Fenella joined the song of the mermaids 
on the n^oonlight sands^ or the dance of the fftirieSrin 
the haunted valley of Glenmoy, or on the heights of 
Snawfell and Barool. The c^ntinels, too^ waujd have, 
sworn they had seen the little maiden trip pa^t theni m^ 
their solitary j^^ight-walks^ without their having it in 
their power to challenge her, any more than if they had 
been as miite as herself. To all this niass of absurdities 
the better informed paid no more attention than to thf^ . 
usual idle exaggerations of ij>e vulgar, which so fre- 
quently connect that which is tinusual M'ith what is^sU'* 
pematural. 

Such, in form and habits, was the little female> who* 
holding in her hand a snciall old-fashioned ebony- rod i 
which might have passed for a div^ining wand) confront- 
ed Julian on the top of the flight of steps which led down 
the rock from the Castle-court, We ought to observe, 
that as Julian's manner to the unfortunate girl bad been 
always gentle, and free from those teazing jests in which 
his gay friend indulged,, with less regard to the peculi- 
arity of h6r situation and feelings; so Fenella, en her 
part, had usually shewn much greater deference to him 
than to any of the household, her mistress, the Countess, 
always excepted. 

On the present occasion, planting herself in the very . 
midst of the narrow descent^ so as to. raake.it impossi- 
ble for Peveril to pass by her, she proceeded to put him 
to the question by a series of gestures, which we will 
fcndeavour ta describe. She commenced by extending 
ber hand slightly, accompanied with the sharp inquisi- 
tive look which served her us a note ,of inierrogatioB. 
This was meant as an inquiry if he was going to a dia^ 
tance. Julian, in reply, exj^d^d his arm more than 
half, to intiniate that tlifir^isf^nce was considerable* 
Fenella looked grave, shook Wr head, and pointed to 
the Countess's window^ whichf was* visible from the spot 
where they stood. Peveril smiled, and nodded, to inti- 
mate there was no danger in quitting her mistress for a 
short space. The little m^den next touched an eagle'& 
feather which sh^ wore in her, haixj a sign whiiih she 
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udttallj emp)<Mred to designate the Earl, and then look- 
ed iDquisittvefy at Julian once more, as if to say, '* Goes 
he with you ?'* Peveril shook his h^ad, and, somewhat 
ivearted by these interrogatories, smiled, and made an 
effort to pass. Fenella frowned, struck the end of her 
ebony rod perpendicularly on the ground, and again 
shook her head, as if opposing his departure. But wd- 
ing that Julian persevered in his purpose, she suddenly 
assumed another and a milder mood, held him by the 
skirt of hid ^loak with one hand, and raised the other 
in an i^loring attitude, whilst every feature of her live- 
ly countei|ance was composed into the like expression 
of supplication ; and the fire of the large dark eyes, 
which seemed in general so keen and piercing as almost 
to over-animatQ the little sphere to which they belong- 
ed, seemed quenched,* for the moment, in the large 
drops which hung on her long eye-lashes, but without 
falling. 

Julian Peverrl was far from being void of sympathy 
towards-the poor girl, whose motives in opposing his 
departure seemed to be her affectionate apprehension for 
her mistress's safety. He endeavoured to reassure her 
by smiles, and at the same time, by such signs as he 
could devise, tp intimate that t^iere was no danger, and 
that he would return presently ; and having succeeded 
in extricating his cloak from her grasp, and in passing 
her on the stiir, he began to descend the steps as s[)eed- 
ily as he could, in order to avoid further importunity. 

But with activity much greater than his, the dumb 
maiden hastened to intercept him, and succeeded by 
throwinje herself, at the imminent risk of life and limb, 
a second time into the pass Which he was descending, so 
aa to interrupt his purpose. Iii order to achieve this, 
she was obliged to let herself drop a considerable height 
from the wall of a small flanking battery, where two 
small patereroes were placed to scour the pass, in case 
any enemy could have mounted so high. Julian hac^ 
scarce time to shudder at her purpose, as he beheld her 
about to spring from the parapet, ere, like a thing of 
gossamer, she stood light, and uninjured on the rockj 
platform below. He eadeavoured, by the gravity of his 
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loak and gesture, to make beriinderstandltow.mtteh he 
blamed her rashness ; but the reproof, thcnigh obviously 
quite intelliffible, was entirely tbrowDi away> A hasty 
wave of her hand intimated hew she contenmed the dan- 
ger and the 'Temonstr.anee ; while, at the same timeVshe 
instantly resumed, with more eagerness than before, the 
earnest and impressive gestures by which she endeavour- 
ed to detain him in the fortress. ' 

Julian was somewhat staggered by her pertini^ty. 
" Is it possible,** lie thought, '^that any danger can ap- 
proach the Countess, of which this poor maiden has, by 
the extreme acuteness of her observation^ obtained know- 
ledse which has escaped others ?** 

He signed to F^neila hastily to give him &e tablets 
and the pencil which she usually carried with her, and 
wrote on them the question, " Is there danger near to 
your mistress, that you thus stop me ?'* 

" There is danger around the Countess,*^ was the an- 
swer instantly written down ; '* but there is much more 
in your own purpose/* ' 

** How ?— what ?— what^know you of my purpose ?** 
said Julian, forgetting, in his surprise, that tne party he 
addressed had neither ear to comprehend, nor voice to 
reply to uttered language. She had regained her book 
in the meantime, and sketched, with a rapid pencil, on 
one of the leaves, a scene which she^ shewed to Julian* 
To his infinite surprise he recognised €k>ddard Cron- 
van*s stone, a remarkable monument, of which she had 
given the outline with sufficient accuracy ; together with 
a male and female figure, which, though only indicted 
by a few slight touches of the pencil, bore yet, he 
thought, some resemblance to himself and Alice Bridge- . 
north. • ] 

When he had gazed on the sketch for an instant with 
f surprise, Fenella took the book from bis hand, iaid her 
.\^€nger upon the drawing, and slowly and sternly shook 
|her heaa, with a frown which seemed to prohibit the 
meeting which was there represented. Julian, however, 
though disconcerted, was in no shape disposed to sub- 
mit to the authority of his monitress. By whatever ' 
naeans she, who so seldom stirred from the Coviitess's \ 
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apartment, hM become acquainted with a secret which 
he thought entiiely his own, he esteemed it the more 
necessary to keep ike appointed rendexvipig, that he 
might learn from AUcej if possible-, how the secret had' 
transpired. He ^ajd also formed the intention of seek- 
ing out Bridgenorth ; entertaining an idea that a person 
so reasonable, and calm a? he had shown himself ia their, 
late conferentje, might be persuaded,, when he under- 
stood that the Countess was aware of his intrigues, to 
put an end to her danger and his. own, by withdrawing 
from the island. And. could he succeed in this point, 
he sd^iauld at oncer he thought, renders material bene^t 
to toe lather of his beloVed Alice— remove the Earl from " 
his state of anxiety— save the Countess from a second 
time putting her feudal jurisdiction in opposition to that 
of the Crown of England— and secure quiet pos^ssion 
of the island to her and her family* 

With this scheme of mediation in his mind, Peveril 
determined to rid himself of ihe opposition of Fenella 
to his departure, with less ceremony than he had hither- 
to (^served towards her i and suddenly lifting up the 
damsel in his arms before she was aware of his purpose, 
he turned about, set her do¥m on the steps abovie him, 
and began todeseond the pass himself as speedily_^as 
possible. It was then that the dumb maiden gave full 
course to the vehemence of her disposition ; and clap- 
ping her hands repeatedly, expressed her displeasure m 
a sound, or rather a shriek, sO extremely dissonant, that 
it resembled more the cry of a wild creature, tlian any 
thing which Gould have been uttered by female organs. 
Peveril was so astounded . at the scream as it rung 
through ^e living rocks, that he could not help stopping 
arrd looking back in al^rm^ to satisfy himself that she 
had not sustained some injury. He saw her, however, 
perfectly safe, though her face seemed in^amed and diS" 
torted with passion. She stamped at him with her foot, , 
shook her clenched band, and turning her ' back upon . 
him, without further adieu, ran up the rude steps as ^ 
lightly as a kid could have tripped up that rugged as^ 
cent, and paused for a moinent at the summit of tne first 
flight. 
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Jttlian could feel nothine but wonder and compassion 
for the innpotent passion of a being so unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced, cut off, as it were, from the rest of man- 

* kind, and incapable of receiving in childhood that mo- 
ral discipline which teaches ua inasterjr of our wayward 
passions; ere ^et they have attained their meridian 

. strength and violence* He waved his hand to her, in 
token of amicable farewel ; but she only replied b^ onc^ 
more menacing him with her little hand clench^a ; and 
then ascending the rocky staircase with almost preter- 
natural speed, was soon put of sight. 
f. Julian,^n his part ^ve no farther^ eonsiderat^ to 
her conduct or its motives, but hastening to the village 
on the mainland, where the stables of <£e Castle were 
situated, he again took his palfrey from the stall, and 
was soon moiteted and on his way to the appointed place 
of rendezvous, much marvelling, as he ambled forwards 
with spewed far greater tlian'was promised by the dimi- 
nutive size of aniinal he was mounted on, what <^ould 
have happened to produce so great 41 chan^ in Alice^s 
conduct towards him, ^at in plac^ of ei^oining his ab- 
sence as usual, or recommending his depai'ture from the 
island, she should now vbluntarfly invite him to a meet- 
ing. Under impression of the various doubts which suc- 
ceeded each pirier in his imagination, he sometimcflB pres- 
sed Fairy *s sides with his legs ; sometimes laid his hol- 
ly rod lightly on his neck ; sometimes incited him by his 
Voice, for the mettled animal needed neither whip nor 
spur, and achieved the distance' betwixt the Castle of 
Holm-Peel and the stone at Goddard Crovan, at the rate 
of twelve miles within the hour. 
I The monumental stone, designed to commemorate 
some feat of an ancient King of Man, which had been 
long forgotten, was erected on the side of a narrow and 
lonely valley, or rather glen secluded from observation 
by the steepness of its banks, upon a projection of which 
stood the tall, shapeless, solitary rock, frowning, like a 
shrouded giant, over the brawling of the small rivulet 
which watered the ravine. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



•** 



This a love-meeting ? See the maiden mourns, 
And the sad suitor bends his looks on earth. 
^*here'smore hath past bttireen them than belongs 
To Lore's sweet sorrows. / 



As he approached the monument of Goddard Cro- 
viui» Julian cast mapy an annovs giaiice to see whe- 
tl^r «ny object visible beside the huge grej stone 
shoiild^vapprize him, whether h6 was anticipatea, ftt the 
appointeq place of rendezTous, by her who had named 
it. Nor was it long before the flitter of a mantle, which 
the breeze slightly waved, and ihe motion necessary to 
replace it upon the wearer's shoulders, made him aware 
that Alice had already reached their place of meeting. 
One instant set the palfrey at tberty, with slacken^ 
girths and loosened reins, to pick its own way throueh 
the dell at will ; another placed Julian Peveril by the 
side of Alice Bridgenorth. 

That Alice ihould extend her hand to her lover, as 
with the ardoMr of a young greyhound he bounded over 
the obstacles of the rugsed path, was as natural as that 
Julian, seized on the hand so Ikindly stretched out, 
should devour it with kisses, and for a moment or two» 
without reprehension ; while the other hand, which should 
have aided i|i the liberation of its fellow, served, to hide 
the blushes of the fs^r owner. But Alice, }[oun£^ as she 
was, and attached to Julian liy such loqg habits of kindly 
intimacy, still knew well how to subdue the tendency 
of her own treacherous affections. 

'* This is not right," she said, extricatinff her hand 
from Julian's grasp, ^* this is not right, Julian. If I 
have been too rash in admitting such a meeting as the 
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presentf it is not jou that should make me sensible oi 
my folly." 

Julian "*Feverirs roimi had been^arly illumined with 
that touch of romantic fire whi(^h deprives passion of 
selfishness, and confers on it the hieh and refined tone 
of generous and disinterested devotion. Re let go the 
hand of Alice with as much respect as he could have 
paid to that of 9 princess ; and when she seated herself 
upon a rocky fra^ent, dver which nature had stretched 
a cushion 01 moss and lichen, interspersed with wild 
fiowera, backed with a buslr of copse wood^ he took his 
place beside bdr« indeed, but at such distance as to in- 
timate the <iuty of an attendant, who was ther^ only to 
hear and to ol>ey. Alice Bridgenor^th became mor0 as- 
sured as she observed the. power which she pos^ssed 
over her lover ; and the seif-command whiqh Peveril ex- 
hibited, which other darnels in her situation might Jiave 
judged iricansistenl with intensity of. passion, she ap- 
preciated more justly, as a proof of his- respectful and 
disinterested sincerity. She. recovered! in addressing 
hiffij the tone of confideRce which rather belonged to the 
scenes of their early ac<|«aintance^ than to those which 
had passed betwixt then\ since Peveril had disclosed his 
affection, and thereby had brought restraint jupon their 
intercourse. 

"Julian," she said^ " your visit 0/ yesterday— your 
most ill-timed visit, has distressed me much. It has 
misled mv father— *it has endangered yput At all risks, 
I resolved that you should know this, and blame me not 
if I have taken a bold and imprudent step in desiring 
this solitary interview, since you are a^are how. little 
poor Deborah is to be trusted." 

** Can yon fear misconstruction^ from me, Alice?" 
replied Peveril, warmly; *< from me, whom you have 
thus highly favoured— thus deeply obKged?" 

** Cease your protestations* Julian,** answered the 
maiden, ** they do but make me the more sensible that 
I have acted over boldly. But I did for the best.— I 
could not see you, whom I ha^e known so long— ypu, 
who say you regard me with partiality.—^ 

*' Se^ thai I regard ycm with partiality ?" interrupt- 
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«d Pcsvcril itt his turn, *^ Ah, Alice, what.a cald ami 
doubtful phrase you have used to express the most de- 
voted, the most sincere affection !" . 

• " Well tlieii,*' said Alice, sadljr, " we will not quar- 
rel about words : but do not again interrupt me. I could 
not, I say, see you, who, I believe, regard me with sin- 
cere though vain and fruitiess attachment, rush blind- 
fold into a snare, deceived and seduced by those very 
feelings. towards me." . 

f*I understand you not, Alice,*' said Peveril; ** nor 
can I see any danger to which I am at present exposed^ 
The sentiments which your father has expressed towards 
me, ^.re of a niature irreconcilable with hostile purposes. 
If he is not offended with the bold wishes I may have 
formed, and his whole behaviour ^hews the contrary, I 
know not a man on earth from whom I have the least 
cause to apprehend any danger or ill will." - 

**My father," said Alice, "mean& well by his coun- 
try, and well by you ; yet I 86metii:^e&.fear he may ra- 
ther injure than serve his good cause.; aind still more do 
I dread, that in attempting to engage you as. an auxili- 
ary, he forgets those ties which ought to bind you, and 
I am sure which will bind yt)u, to a differeftt line of con- 
duct from his own." '■ . » 

" You lead me into still deeper darkness, Alice," an- 
swered Peveril. "That your father's especial line of 
politics diffiws widely from mine, I know well; but how 
many instances have occurred, even d^iring the bloody 
scenes of civil warfare, of good and worthy men laying 
the prejudice of party affections aside,, and regarding 
each otner with respect, and even with friendly attach- 
ment, wijbhout being false to principle on either side ?" 

"It may be so," said Alice ;" but such is nbt the 
I^guB which my father desires to form with you, and 
that to. Which he hopes your misplaced partiality to- 

* wards his daughter may afford a motive for your tbrm- 
ing with him." 

" And what is it," said Peveril, "which I would re- 
fuse, with such a prospect before me ?" 

"Treachery and dishonour J" replied Alice; "what- 
ever W9uld render you unworthy of the poor boon at^ 
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which y<m aim--«y« were it more worthless than I con- 
fess it to be.** 

" Would your father/' said Peveril, as he unwilling- 
ly received the impression which Alice designed to con- 
vey— "would he, whose views of duty are so strict and. 
severe — would he wish to involve me in aught, to which 
such harsh epithets -as treachery and dishonour can be 
applied with the slightest shadow of truth ?'' 

" Do not mistake me, Julian," replied the maiden ; 
'' my father is incapable of requesting ought of you that 
is not to his thinking just and honourable j nav, he con- 
ceives that he only claims from you a debt, which is due 
as a creature to the Creator, and as a man to your fel- 
low-men." 

" So guarded, where can be the danger of our inter- 
course ?" replied Julian. '• If he be resolved to require, 
and I determined to accede tO) nothing save what flows 
from conviction, what have I ix> ^"^^^ -^U^^^ • ' ^i^d how 
is my intercourse with your father dangerous ? Believe 
not so ; his speech Jjias already made impressi^m on m& 
in spme particulars, and he listened wim candour and 
patience to the objections which I made occasionallj. 
•You do Master Bridgenorth less than justice in con- 
founding him with the unreasonable bigots in policy and 
religion, who can listen to no argument but what favours 
their own prepossessions.'* 

" Julian," replied Alice, " it is you who misjudge 
my father's powers, and his purpose with respect to you, 
and who overrate your own powers of resistance. I am 
but agirl, but I have been taugnt by circumstances to think 
lor myself, and to consider the character of those who are 
around me. My father's views in ecclesiastical and ciiil 
policy' are as dear to him as the life which he cherishes 
only to advance them. They have been, with little al- 
teration, his companions through life. ' They brought 
him at one period into prosperity, and when they .suited 
jio't the times, he suffered for having held them. They 
have become hot only a part, but the very dearest part 
of his existence. It he shews them.not to you at first, 
in the inflexible strength which they have acquii*ed over 
hismind, do not believe that they are the less powerful. 
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He who desires 1» make converts, must begin by de- 
grees. But that he should sacrifice to an inexperienced 
young man, whose ruling motive he will term a childish 
passion, any part of those treasured principles which he 
has maintained through good repute and bad repute — O^ 
do not dream of such an impossibility ! If you meet at 
all, you must be the wax, he the seal— you must receive 
»^e must bestow an absolute impression." 

"That,** said Peveril, *' were unreasonable. I will 
firankly avow to you, Alice, that I am not a sWorn big- 
ot- to the opinions entertained by my father, much, as I 
respect his person. I would that our Cavaliers, or 
whatsoever they are pleased to call themselves, would 
have some more charity towards those who differ from 
them in Church and State. But to hope that I would 
surrender the principles in which I have lived, were to 
suppose me capid)le of deserting my benefactress, and 
breaking the heart of my parents." 

'* Even so I judged of you ; and therefore, I asked this 
interview, to conjure you that you will break off" all in- 
tercourse with our family— return to your parents — or, 
what will be much safer, visitthecontinent once more and 
abide till God sends better days to England, for thes^ 
are black with many a storm." 

" And can you bid me go Alite ?" said the young 
man, taking her unr«sisting hand ;^' can you bid me go, 
and yet own an iptei^^ in my fate ?— Can you bid 
me, for fear of dangers, which, as a man, as a gentle- 
man, and aloyal one I ami bound to shew my face to, mean- 
ly abandon my parents, my friends, my country — suf* 
ler the existence of evils which I might aid to prevent, 
forego the prospect of doing such little good as might be 
in my power — fall from an active and honourable sta- 
tion*, into the condition of a fugitive and timeserver-— 
Can yon bid me do all this, Alice ? Can you bid me do 
all this, and, in the same breath, bid farewell for ever to 
you and happiness ? — It is impossible — I cannot sjurren- 
der at once my love and my honour." 

" There is no remedy," said Alice, but she could not 
suppress a sigh while she said so—" there is no remedy- 
none whatever. What we might have been to each 
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*other, placed in more favouable circumstances, It avails 
not to think of now ; and, circumstanced as we are, with 
open war about to break out bettvixt our parents and 
friends we can bebut well-wisbers — cold ana distant well 
wishers, who mu^t part on this spot; aiid at this hour, 
never to meet again.'* 

"No, by Heaven J" said Peveril, animated at the 
same time by his own feelifigs, and by the sight of the 
emotions which his companion in -vain endeavoured to 
suppress,—*^ No, by Heaven !*' he exclaimed, ** w^e part 
not — -Alice, we paVt not. If I am to le^ve ray native 
land, you shall be my companion in my exile. What 
have you to lose? — ^Whomliaveyou to abandon ?-— Your 
father ?--The good old cause, as it is termed, is dearer 
to him than a thousand daughters ; and setting him 
asidg, what tie is there between you and this barren isle 
—between my Alice and any spot of the British domin- 
ions, where her Julian ddes' hoi sit by' her V 

"Oh, Julian," answered the paiden, " why make 
duty more painful by visionary projects, which you' 
ought not to name, or I to listen to ?-^Your parents— 
my father— it cannot be !*' \ 

, "Fear net for my parents, Alice," replied Julian, 
and pressing close to his companion's side, he ventured 
to throw his arm aroiifnd her j " they love me, and they 
will soon learn to love in' Alice, tlie only being on earth 
who could have rendered their s(fe-^appy. And for your 
own father, when State and Ghtirch intrigues allow him 
to bestow a thought upon you, will he not think tl»at ' 
your happiness, your security, is better ca*red for when 
you are my wife, than were you to continue under the 
mercenary charge' of yonder foolish woman? What 
could his pride desire better for you, than the establish- 
ment which will one day be mine ? Come then, Alice, 
and since you condemn me to banishment-^- since you 
deny me a shafe in those stirring achievments which 
are about to agitate England — come ! do yoa, for you 
only can, do you reconcile me to exile and' inaction, and 
give happiness to one, who, for your sake, is willing to 
resign honour." 

'♦ It cannot — ^it cannot be," said Alice, faultering as 
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s^ Uttered her negative. ** And yet/' she said, "how 
many in my place— f left alone and unprotected, as I 
axn-^But I must not— ^I teust not for your sake, Julian^ 
I must not;" 

*• Say not for my «ake you must not, Alice,'* said 
Peverji eagerly ; **^this is adding insjilt to cruelty. . If 
yoa will do aught ftw my sake, you will say yes ; or you 
will suffer this dear head to drop on my shoulder— ^the 
slightest sign.---the moving of an eye-lid, shall signify 
consent. All shall be prepared within a.n hour; within 
another^ the priest shall unite ua; and within a third ,^ 
we leave the isle behind us, and seek our fortunes on 
the continent." But while he spoke, iii joyful anticipa* 
tion of the consent which he. implored, Alice found 
means to collect together her resolution, which stag- 
gered by the eagerness of her lover, the impulse of her 
own affection, and the singularity of her situation,— « 
seeming, in her case, to justify what would have been 
most blameable iii another,^ — ^liad more than half aban- 
doned her. 

The result of a moment's deliberation was fatal to 
Julian's proposal, ^he extricated herself from the arm 
which had pressed her to his side-r—aroSe, and repels 
lin^ his attemps to approach or detain her^ said, with 
a simplicity not unmingled with dignity, '' Julian, I al- 
ways knew I risked much in inviting you to this meet- 
ing ; but I did not guess that I could have been so cruel 
both to you and to myself, as to suffer you to discover 
what you have to-day seen too plainly- — ^that I love you 
better than you love me. But since you do know it, I 
will- shew you that Alice's love is aisinterested-^-She 
will not brin^ an ignoble name into your ancient house. 
If hereafter m your line there should arise some who 
may think {he claims of the heirarchy too exorbitant, 
the powers of the crown too extensive, men shall not 
saiy these ideas were derived from Alice Bridgenorth, 
their whig grand-dame." 

*' Can you speak thus, Alice ?" said her lover. " Can 
you use such expressions ? and are you not sensible^ 
that they shew plainly it is your own pride, not 
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both r 

, " Not so, Julian j not so," answered Alijce^ with tears 
in her eyes ; ?* if is the command of duty to us both— of 
duty* which we ' cannot transgress without risking our 
happiness here and hereafter. Think what I, the^caitse 
of ail, should feel, when your fathep^frowna, your Voth- 
er weeps, your noble friends stand' aloof, and you^even 
you yourself, shall have made the pairfui discovery, 
that you have incurred the contempt and resentment 
of all to satisfy a boyish passion ; aRQ/thatthe poor beau- 
ty, once sufficient to mislead you, was grauually de<- 
clining under th& influence of grief and vexation. This 
I will not risk* I see distinctly it is best we should 
here break offandpart ; and I thank God, who gives 
me light enoi^h to perceive, and strength enough to with- 
stand, your foUy as well- as my own Farewel, then, 
Julian ; but first take the solemn £^dvice which I called 
you hither to impart to you :rr-Shun my father^—you 
cannot walk in his paths and be true to gratitude and 
to honour. What he doeth from pure and honourable 
motives, you Ciannot aid him in, except upon the sug- 
gestion of a silly ajid interested passion, at; variance 
with all the engagements you have formed at coming in- 
to life." 

"Once more, Alice," answered Julian, ^* I understand 
you not. If a course of action is good, it needs no vin- 
dication from the actor's motivesi-^if bad, it can derive 
none." , -^ 

** You cannot blind me with your sophistry, Julian," 
replied Alice Bridgenorth, •* any more than you can 
overpower me with your passion. Had the patriarch 
destined his son to death upon any less ground than 
faith and Fumble obedience to a divine command,me&t, 
he had meoitated a murder, and not a sacrifice* In our 
late bloody ami Umentable wars, how many drew 
swords on either sides, from the purest and most hon- 
ourable motives ? How many from the culpable sugges- 
tions of ambition, self-seeking, and love of plunder ? 
Yet while they marched in the same ranks, and spurred 
their horses at the eaxxie trumpet-sound, the memory of 
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the former are dear, to ujs as patriots or loyalists-^'that 
of those who acted on, mean or unworthy promptings, is 
either execrated or forgotten. Once more, I warn jou, 
avoid my father — leave this island, which will be soon agi- 
tated by strange incidents — ^whiie you stay, be on your 
guard^^rstrust every thing — ^be jealous of eyery one, 
even of those to whom it may seem almost impossible, 
froiSL eircumstatlces, to attach a shadow of suspicion*-" 
trust not the very stones of the m6st secret apartment 
in Hoink^Peel, for that whieh hath wings shall carry the 
matter.'* . 

Here Alice broke off suddenly, and with a faint 
shriek ; for, stepping, from behind the stunted copse 
which had concealed him, her father stood unexpected- 
ly before them. .< 

The reader cannX)t have forgotten that this was the 
second time in which the stolen interviews of the lovers 
had been interrupted by the unexpected apparition of 
Major Bridgeiiorth. On this second occasion his coun- 
tenance exhibited anger mixed with solemnity, like that 
of the spirit to a ghost^seer, whom he upbraids with hav- 
ing neglected a charge imposed at their first meeting. 
Even Tiis anger, however, produced no more violent 
emotion than a cold sternness of manner in his speech 
and action. - " I tha^k you, Alice," he said to his daugh- 
ter, ** for the pains you have taken to traverse my de- 
signs towards this young man, and towards yourself. T 
thank ybtt for the hints you have thrown out before my 
^.ppearance, th<& suddenness of which alone has prevent- 
ed you from carrying your confidence to a pitch which 
would have placed my life and that of others at the disr 
cretion of a boy, Vvho, when the cause of God and his 
country is laid before him, has not leisure to think of 
them, so. much is he occupied with such a. baby-face as 
thine." Alice» pale as death, continued motionless, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground » without attempting 
the slightest reply to the ironical reproaches of her fa- 
ther. 

"And you,^' continued Miyor Bridgenorth,' turmng 
from his daughter to her lover— "you^ sir, have well 
repaid the liberal confidence which I placed in you with 
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SO little reserve. Yott I have to tkank also for some 
lessons, which may teach me to rest satisfieil with the 
churFs blood which nature has poured into my yeins^ 
aod with the rude. nurture which my father allotted to 
me» 

«* I understand you not, sir/^ replied Julian .Peveril, 
who, feeling the necessity of saying something, could 
not, at the moment^ find any thing niore fitting to sajr. 

*• Yes, sir, I thank*you," said Major Bridgenorth, in 
the same cold sarcastic tone, ^Vfor having shown me iJiat 
breach of hospitality, infringement of good faith, and 
such like peccadilloes, are not utterly foreign to the 
mind and conduct of the heir of a knightly house of 
twenty descents* It is a great lesson to me, sir; for 
hitherto I had thought with the vulgar, that gentle man- 
ners went with gentle blood. But perhaps courtesy is 
too chivalrous a quality to be wasted in intercourse with 
a round-headed fanatic like myself." 

** Major Bridgenorth,'* «aid Julian, "whatever has 
happened in this interview which may have .displeased 
you, has been the result of feelings suddenly and strong- 
ly animated by the crisis of the momenta-nothing was 
premeditated.*' 

'* Not even your meeting, I suppose ?" replied Bridge - 
north, in the same cold tone. ** You, sir, wandered hi- 
ther from Holm-Peel-^my daughter strolled 'forth from 
the Black-Fort ; and chance, doubtless, assigned jou a 
meeting by the stone of Goddard Crovan ? Young man, 
disgrace yourself by no more apologies*— they are worse 
than useless.— And you, mdden, who, in your fear of 
losing your lover, could verge on betraying what might 
have cost a fether his life-— begone to your liome. I will 
talk with you at more leisure, and teach you practically 
those duties which you seem to have forgotten." 

" On my honour, sir," said Julian, '^your daught^ is 
guiltless of all that ^an oifend you ; she resisted every 
offer which the headstrong violenice of my passion urged 
me to press upon her." 

" And, in brief," said Bridgenorth, *« 1 am not to be- 
lieve tliat you have met at this remote place of rendez- 
vous by Alice's special appointment ?" 
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Peveril knew not what to, reply, and Bridgenorth 
again signed with his hand to his daughter to withdrkw, 

"I obey you, fiith'er,'*"said Alice, who had by this 
time recovered from the extremity' of her surprise — ***I 
obey you ; but Heaven is my witness that you do me 
more than injustice in suspecting me capable of betray- 
ing jwur secrets, even had it been necessary to save my 
own life or that of Julian. That you are walking in a 
dangerous *path I well know; but you do*it with your 
eyes open, and are actuated by motives of which you 
can estimate the worth and value. My sole wish was, 
that this young man should not enter blindfold on the 
same penis ; and I had a right to warn him, since the 
feelings by which he is hood-winked had a direct refer- 
ence tome." * 

'"'Tis well, minion," said Bridgenorth, "you have 
spoBen your say. Retire, and let me complete the con- 
ference which you have so considerately commenced." 

"I go, sir," said Alice .-r-** Julian, to you my last 
words are, and I would speak them with my last breath 
— Farewel, and cautioni'* 

She turned from them, disappeared among the under- 
wood, and was seen no niore. 

" A true specimen of womankinid," said her father, 
looking after ner, ** who would ^ve the cause of nations 
up, rather than endanger a hair of her lover's head.— 
You, Master PeVeril, doubtless, hold her opinion, that 
the best love is a safe love ?" 

'* Were danger alone in my way," said Peveril, much 
surprised at the softened tone in which Bridgenorth 
made this observation, " there are few things which I 
v^ould not face to— 4o-^deserve your good opinion." 

" Or rather to win my daughter's hand," said Bridge - 
nbrth. •• Well, young man, one thing has plea'sed me 
in your conduct, though of much I have my reasoiis to 
complain — one thins Aa^ pleased me. You have sur- 
taounted that boundrng wall of aristocratical pride in 
which your father, ami, I suppose, his fathers, remainr 
ed imprisoned, as in the precincts of a feudal fortress 
—you have leaped over this barrier, and shewn your- 
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self not unwillittg to aUj yourself with a family^ whom 
your father spurns as low-born and ignoble/' 

However favourably this speech sounded towatds suc- 
cess in his suit, it so broadly stated the eonseqtiences 
of that success so far as hb parents were concerned, 
that Julian felt it in the last degree difficult to reply. 
At length, perceiving that Major Bridgenorth seemed 
resolved quietly to await his answer, he mustered up 
courage to say, " The feelings which I entertain towards 
jour daughter, Master Bridgenorth, arei of a nature to 
supersede many other considerations to which ^ in any' 
other case, I should feel it my duty to give the most 
reverential attention « I will not disguise from you, 
that my father's prejudicj^s against such a match would 
be very strong ; but I dev0utly believe they would dis- 
appear when -5^ came tcf know the merit of Alice Bridgfe- 
north,.and to be sensible that she only could majc^his 
son happy," 

" In the meanwhile, you are desirous to complete the 
union whidi you propose without th^ knowledge of your 
parents, and take the chance of their being hereafter re- 
conciled to it ? So I understand iVom the proposal which 
you made but lately to my daughter.'' 

The turns of human nature, and of human passion, 
are so irregular and uncertain, thai although Julian bad 
but a few minutes before urced to Alice a J)rivate mar- 
riage, and an elopenrent to the; continent, as a measure 
upon which the whole happiness of his life depended, 
the proposal seemed not to him half ^o delightful when 
stated by thexalm, cold, di eta toral accents of ber father- 
It sounded no longer like the dictates of ardent passion 
throwing all other considerations aside, but as a. distinct 
surrender of the dignity ofhis house to one who seemed 
to consider their relative situation as the triumph of 
Bridgenorth over Peveril. He was mute for a moment, 
in the Vain attempt to shape his answer so as at once to 
intimate acquiescence in what Bridgenorth stated, and 
a vindication of his own regard for his parents, and for 
the honour of his house. 

This delay gave rise to suspicion, and Bridgenorth 's 
eye gleamed, and his lip quivered, while he gave vent 
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to it. " Hark ye, young man— deal openly with me in 
this Hiatter, if you would not have me think you the exe- 
crable villain who would have seduced an unhap{»y girl, 
auder promises which he never designed to fulnh Let 
me but suspect this, and yott ^hali see, on the spot, how 
far your pride and your pedigree will preserve you 
against the just vengeance of a fath^." 

•* You do me wrong,** said Pcveril-*-" you do iqie 
infinite wrong^ Major %idgenorth. I am incapable oi 
the infamy which yoa allude to. The proposal I made 
to your daughter was as sincere as ever was offered by 
man to womaii. I only hesitated, because you think it 
necessary to examine me so very closely ; and* to pos- 
sess, yourself of all my purposes and sentiments, ia their 
fullest extent, without explaining to me the tendency of 
your^Mvn." / . 

^^Y^ur proposal, then, shapes itself thus,'^ said 
Bridgenorth : — " You are willing to lead my only child 
into exile from her ftative country, to give her a claim to 
kindness and protection from your family, which you 
know will be disregarded, on condition I consent to 
bestow her hand on you, with a fortune sufficient to have 
inat>ched that of your ancestors, when they had most 
reason to boast of their wealth. This, young man, 
seems no equal bargain. And yet," he continued,, after 
a momentary pause, *' so little do I value the goods of 
this world, that it might not be utterly beyond thy pow- 
er to reconcile me to the match which you have proposed 
to me, however unequal it may Appear." 

*'Shew me the means which can propitiate your fa- 
vour, Majoir Bridgenorth," said Peveri!,— ^" for I will 
not doubt that they will be consistent with my honour 
and duty,— ^nd you shall soon see how eagerly i will 
obey your directions, or submit to your conditions. 

*• They are summed in few words,'* answered Bridge- 
north. *' Be an honest man, and the friend, of your 
cwntry." 

" No one has ever doubted," replied PeverU, " that I 
am both." 

" Pardon me," replied the Major ; " no one has, as 
I yet, seen you shew yourself either. Interrupt me not 
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—I question not your will to be both ; but yoy ha^c 
hitherto neither hdd the light nor the opportunity ne- 
cessary for the display of your principks, or the ser- 
vice of your country. You have lived when an ^apathy 
of mind, succeeding to the agitations of the Civil war» 
had made men indifferent to state affairs, and more 
willing to cultivate, their own ease than to stand in the 
gap when the Lord was pleading with Israel. But we 
are Englishmen ; and witn us such unpatural lethargy 
cannot continue long. Already, many of thos^ who 
most desired the return of Charles Stuart, regard him as 
a King whom Heaven, importuned by our entreaties, 
gave to us in His aiiger. His unlimited license^-^n ex- 
ample so readily followed by the youne and the. gay 
around him — has dissusted the minds or all sober aua 
thinking men I had not now held conference with you 
in this intimate fashion, were I not aware that you, 
Master Julian, were free from such stain of the times. 
Heaven, that rendered the King's course of license 
fruitful, hath denied issue to his bed of wedlock ; and in 
the gloomy and stern charactev -of his bigoted successor 
we already see what sort of monarch shall succeed to 
the crown of England. This is a critical period, at 
which it necessarily becomes the duty of all men to step 
forwai'd, each in his degree, and aid in rescuing the 
country which gave us birth." Peveril remembered the 
warning whicli he had received from Alice, and bent his i 
. eyes on the ground, without returning any reply. "How I 
is it, young man," contitiued Bridgenorth, after a pause ; i 
" so young as thou art, and bound by no ties of kindred j 
profligacy with the enemies of your country, can you 
be alreadfy hardened to the claims she may form on you' 
at this crisis ?" 

"It were easy to answer you generally. Major j 
Bridgenorth," replied Peveril— -"It were easy to say| 
that my country cannot make a claim on me which I 
will not promptly answer at the risk of lands and life* 
But in dealing thus generally, we should but deceive each 
other. What is the nature of this call ? By whom is it 
to besouuded ? And what are to be the results ? for I 
think yonhave alneady seen Enough of the evils of civil-* 
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war, to be warj. of again awakening its terrors in a 
peaceful and happy covntrj/' 

** They that are-^renched with poisonous narcotics," 
9aid tiie M^or, '' must be awakened by their physicians 
thou^ it were, with* the ; sound of the trumpet. Bet- 
ter that men should die bravely, with their arms in 
their hands, like free-born Englishmen, than that they 
should slide into the bloodless but dishonoured grave' 
iVbich slavery opens for its vassals — But it is not of war 
that I was about to speak,*' he added, assuming a milder 
tone. "The evils of which England now complains 
are such as can be remedied by the wholesome admin- 
istration of her own laws, even in the state in which 
they are still suffered to exist. Have these laws not a 
right to the support of every individual who lives'under 
them ? Have they not a right to yours ?*' 

As he seemed to pause tor an answer, Peveril replied, 
*' I have to learn, Major Bridgenorth, how the laws of 
England have become so far weakened as to requijre such 
support as mine. When that is made plain to me; no 
man will more willingly discharge the duty of a faith- 
ful liegeman to the law as well as the King. But the 
laws of England are under the guardianship of upright 
and learned judges, and of a gracious monarch.'' 

" And of a House of Ck>mmons.'' interrupted Bridge- 
north, ** no longer doating upon restored monarchy, 
but awakened, as with a peal of thunder, to the perilous 
state of our religion, and of our freedom. I appeal to 
your own conscience, Julian Peveril, whether * this 
awakenins hath not been in time, since you yourself 
know, and none better than you, the secret but rapid 
strides which Rome has made to erect her Dagon of 
idolatry within our Protestant land." 

Here Julian seeing, or thinking he saw, the drift of 
Bridgenorth *s suspicions, hastened to exculpate himself 
from the suspicion of favouring the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. ** It is true," he said, " I have been educated 
m a family where that faith is f>rofessed by one honour- 
ed individfual, and that I have since travelled in Popish / 
countries ; but even for these very reasons I have seen 
Popery too closely to be friendly to its tenets. The 
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•bigotry of the laymen — ^the persevering artg of the priest- 
hood — the perpetual intrigue for the extention of the 
forms without the spirit of religion — ^the ujiurpation of 
4S that church over the consciences of mein*— ^nd her 
impious pretentions to infallibility, are as inconsistent 
in my mind as they can seem in yours, with common 
sense, rational liberty, freedom of conscience, and pure, 
religion." 

** Spoken like the son of your excellent mother," 
said Bridgenorth, grasping his nand ; ** for whose sake I 
have endured to suffer so 4nucfa from your hou^ unre- 
quitted, even when the means of requital were in my 
own hand." 

••It was indeed from the instructions of that excel- 
lent parent," said Peveril, "that.I was etiabled in my 
early youth, to resist and repel the insidious attacks 
made upon my religious faith by the Catholic priests 
into whose company I was necessarilv thrown* Lijke 
her, I trust to live and die in the faith of the reformed 
Church of England " ; 

" The Church of England!" said Bridgenorth drop- 
ping his young friend's hand, but presently resutningit 
—•'Alas? that church, as now constituted, usurps 
scarcely less than Rome herself upon men's consciences 
and liberties ; yet out of the weakness of this half re- 
formed church, may God be pleased to work out deliv- 
erance to England, and praise to Himself. I must not 
forget, that one whose services have been in the cause 
' incalculable, wears the garb of an English priest, and 
hath had Epispopal ordination. It is not for us to chal- 
lenge the instrument, so that our escape is achieved 
from the net of the fowler. Enough, that I find thee 
not as yet enlightened with the purer doetrine, but pre- 
pared to profit by it when the spark shall reach tnee. 
Enough, in especial^ that I find the willing to uplift thy 
testimony, to cry aloud and spare not against the errors 
and arts of the church of Rome. But remember, what 
thou hast now said thou wilt sooti be called upon tojus« 
tify, in a manner the most solemn— the most awful." 

*• What I have said," replied Juliau Peveril, *• being 
the unbiassed sentiments of my heart, shall, upon no 
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proper occasion^ w^nt tlie support of my open avowel 5 
ntnd I think it strange you should doubt me so far." 

**1 doubt tliee not, my young friend," said Bridge- 
north; « and I trust to see thy name rank hi^h amongst 
those by whom the prey shall be rent from uie mighty. 
At present, thy prejudices occupy thy mind like the 
strong keeper of the house mentioned in Scripture. But 
there shall come a stronger than he, and malce forcible 
entry, displaying on the. battlements that sign of faith 
in wjiich alone there is found salvation.— Watch, hope, 
and pray, that the hour may come." 

There was a pause in the conversation, which was first 
broken by Peveril. •* You have spoken to nie in riddles. 
Major Bridgenorth ; and I have asked you for no expla- 
nation. Listen to a caution on my part, given with the 
most sincere good will. Hear a hint of mine, and be- 
lieve it, though it is darkly expressed. Your are here 
•—<it least are believed to be here— on an errand dan- 
gerous to the Lord of the Island. That danger will be 
retorted on yourself, if you make Man long yuur place 
of residence. Be warned, and depart in time." 

•* And leave my daughter to the guardianship of Ju- 
lian Peveril ? Runs not your counsel so, young man?" 
answered Bridgenorth. " Trust my safety, Julian, to 
my own prudence^ I have been accustomed to guide 
myself through worse dangers than now environ me. 
But I thank you for your caution, which I am willing 
to believe was at least partly disinterested;" 

** We do not, then, part in anger ?" said Peveril." 

*• Not in anger, my son," said Bridgenorth, "but in 
love and strong affection.. For my daughter thou must 
forbear every thought of seeing her, save through me. I 
accept not thy suit, neither do I reject it ; only this I 
intimate to you, that he who would be niy son, must first 
shew himself the true and loving child of his oppressed 
and deluded country. Farewel } do not answer me now, 
thou art yet in the gall of bitterness, and it may be that 
strife (which I desire not^ should fall between us. Thou 
shalt hear of me sooner tnan thou thinkest for." 

He shook Peveril hearty by the hand, and again bid 
him farewel, leaving hii^i under the confused and jnin- 
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the alarm too soon My mother speaks of consitlttng * 
jou on the subject, Julian ; and I will not anticipate her 
solemn communication. It will be partly apologettcal, 
I suppose ; for we begin to think our retreat r^her un- 
royal, and that, like the wicked, We have fl«d when no 
man pursued. This idea afflicts my mother, who, as a 
Queen-Dp wager, a Queen-Regent, a heroine, and a wo- 
man in general, would be extremely mortified to think 
that her precipitate retreat hither had exposed her to 
the ridicule of the islanders ; and she is disconcerted, 
and out of humour, accordinffly. In the meanwhile, itty 
sole amusement has been the grimaces and fantastic 
gestures of that ape Fenella, who is more out of humour, 
and more absurd, in consequence, than you ever^aw 
her, Morris says, it is because yoii pushed hwr down 
stairs, Julian— how is that ?'* 

*' Nay, Morris has misreported me," answered Juli- ' 
an ; '* I did but lift her up sthm to be rid of hei^impor* 
tunity ; for she chose, in her way, to contest my going 
abroad in such an obstinate manner,that Ihad no other 
mode of getting rid of her.** 

" She must naive supposed your departure, at a mo- 
ment so critical, was dangerous to the! state of our gar- 
rison," answer^ the Earl ; " it shows how dearly she 
eisteems my mother *8 safety, and how highly sh^ rates 
your prowess.— But, thauK Heaven, there sounds the 
dinner-bell. I would the philosophers, Who find a sin 
and waste of time in good cheer, could device us any 
pastime half so agreeable." 

The meal whicli the young Earl had thus longed for, 
as a means of ridding him for a space of the time which 
hung heavy on his hands, was soon over ; as soon^ at 
least, as the habitual and stately fortnality of the Coun- 
tess's household permitted. She herself, accompanied 
by her gentlewoman and attendants, retired early after 
the tables were left to their own company. Wine had, 
for the moment, no charms for either ; for the Earl was 
out of spirits from ennui and impatience ofiiis monoto- 
nous and solitary course of life ; and the events of the 
day had ^iven Peveril too much matter for reAectios to 
permit his starting amusing and interesting topics of 
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coQVersatiQQ. After having passed the flask in silence 
betwixt them once or twice, thej withdrew each into a 
separate embrazure of the windows of the dining apart- 
m^eni^ wki^h, such was the extreme thickness of the wall, 
were deep enough to afford a solitary recess, separated^ 
as it were, from the chamber itself. In one of these sate 
the Earl of Derby, busied in looking over some of the 
new publications which had been forwarded from Lon- 
don ; and at intervals confessing haw little power or in«> 
terest these had for him, by yawning fearfully as he 
looked out on the solitary expanse of waters, which, save 
for the flight of a flock of sea-gulls, or of a solitary cor- 
morant, (mered so little of variety to engage his atten- 
tion.^ 

Peveril, on his part, held a pamphlet also in his hand, 
without giving, or affecting to give it, even his occa* 
sional attention. HU whole soul turned upon the in- 
terview whic^h he had had that day with Alice Bridge* 
ncNTth, and with her father; while he in vain endeavour- 
ed to form any hypothesis which could explain to him 
why the daughter, to whom he had no reason to think 
himself indifferent, should have b^en so suddenly de- 
sirous of their eternal separation, while her father, 
whose opposition he so much dreaded , seemed to be at 
least tolerant of his addresses. He could only suppose, 
in explanation, that Major Bridgenorth had some plan^ 
in prospect, which it was in his own power to further 
or to impede ; while, from the demeanour, and indeed 
the language, of Alice, he had but too much reason to 
apprehend that her father's favour could only be conci- 
liated by: something, on his own part, approaching to 
dereliction of principle^ But by no conjecture which 
he could form, could he make the least guess concern- 
ing the nature of that compliance of which Bridgenorth 
seemed desirous. He could not imagine, notwithstand- 
ing Alice had spoken of treachery, that her father would 
dar^ to propose to him uniting in anj plan by which the 
safety of the Countess, or the security of her little king^. 
dom of Man, was to be endangered. This carried such 
indelible disgrace in the front, that he could not sup- 
pose the scheme proposed to him by any who was not 
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prepared to defend with his sfrord, upon a»e spot, a fla- 
grant insult offered to his honour. And such a pro- 
ceeding was totally inconsistent with the conduct of 
Major Bndgenorth in every other respect ; besides hia 
being too calm and cold-blooded to permit of hisTwttinK 
a mortal affront upon the son rf bis old neiriiboiir. ^ 
whose mother he confessed so much of obligation. 
xv^^.'l* P«^«"' '» ^ain endeavourfed h> extract some- 
ttmg like a probable theory out of the hints thrown out 
by the father and by the daughter— not witiiout the ad- 
ditional and lover-hke labour of endeavouriair to re- 
concile his passion to his honour and coascienoe— he 
felt something gently pull him by the eloak.- He un- 
clasped his arms, which, in meditation, had been, fold- 
ed oil his bosom ; and withdrawing his eyes from the 
vacant prospect of sea-coast and sea which thegr perus- 
ed, without much consciousness upon what tiier rested 
he beheld beside him the little dumb nmiden, the elfin 
Fenella. She Was seated on a low cushion or stool, with 
which she had nestled close to Peveril's side, and had 
remained there for a short spstce of time, expecting, no 
doubt, he would become conscious of her presenceiun- 
. *V' tired ^of remaining unnoticed, she at length solicited 
his attention in the mariner which we have described. 
Startled out of his reverie Jt»y this intimation of her nre- 
hT^A 'ie.I»»?'«d down, and could not, without interest, 
. behold this singular and helpless being. 

Her hair was unloosened, and streamed over her 
shoulders in such length, that much of it lay upon the 
ground and m such quantity, that it formed a dark veU 

iSt "''•/°* ""'y r**"°^ •»«>• *■'"'«' but over her whole 
slender and minute form. From the profusion of her 
tresses looked forth her small and dark, but well-for^! 
ed features, together with the large and brilliant black 
eyes ; and her whole countenance was composed into 
the inmloringjook of one who is dubious of the recen- 
tion she 18 about to meet with from a valued friend, 
while she confesses a fault, pleads an apology, or sol^ 
cite a reconciliation. In shok the whJk & wal » 

?™?«"^«7tKf.^Pre«s.on. that JuUan. though her as- 
pect was so familiar to him, could hardly pg^uade lute. 
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S€rlf but what het' countenance was entirely new. The 
wildj fantastic, elvish vivacity of the features, #eemed 
totally vanished and h«d given place to a sorrowful, ten- 
der, and pathetic cast of countenance, aided by the ex- 
pres&ion of the^ large dark eyes, which as they were 
turned ttp towards Julian, glistened with moisture, that 
nevei-theiess, did not overflow the eyelids. 

Conceiving that her unwonted manner arose from a 
recollection of the dispute which had taken place be- 
twixt tliem this morning, Pfeveril was anxious to restore 
ti»e little maiden's, gaiety, by making her sensible that 
there dwelt oh his mind no unpleasih^ recollection of 
their quarrel. He smiled kindly, and shook her hand 
in one of his ; while, with the familiarity of one who had 
kaolni her from childhood, he stroked down her long 
dark trei»ses with the other. She stooped her head, as 
if ashamed, and, at the same time, gratified with his ca- 
resses — and he was thus induced to continue them, nn^ 
111, under the veil of heir rich a|id abundant locks he 
suddenly felt his other hand, \v|iich she still held fast in 
hers, sli^tly touched with her lips, and„ at the same 
time, moistened wHh a tear. 

At once, and for the iirst time in his life, the danger 
of being misinterpreted in his familiarity with a crea- 
tuie to whom the tis^al modes of explanation were a 
blank, occurred to Julian's mind ; and hastily witlidraw- 
ing his hand, changing his posture, he asked <rfher, by 
a sign which custom had rendered familiar, whether 
she brought any message to him fii'om the Countess. In 
an instant Fenella's whole deportment was changed .-f- 
She started up, and arranged herself in her seat with the 
rapidity of lightning ; and at the same moment, with 
one turn of her hand, braided her length of locks into a 
natural headdress of the most beautiful kind. There 
was, indeed, when she looked up, a blush still visible on 
her dark features ; but there melancholy and languid 
expression had dlven place to that of wild and iinset- 
tled vivacity, which was mostg common to them. Her 
eyes glanced with more than their wonted fire, and her 
glances Were jnore piercingly wild and unsettled than 
usu^. To jf^an's inquiry, she answered, by laying 
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ber hand on her heart — a mption by ivhjich &be alwajs 
indicated the Countess-— and rising, and taking the 
direction of her apartmeht, she made a sign to Julian to 
follow her. 

The distance was not great betwixt the xiinin^ apart- 
ment and that to which Peveril now followed his mute 
ffuide ; yet, in going thither, he had time enough to suf- 
HiV cruelly from the sudden suspicion that this unhap- 
py girl had misinterpreted the uniform kindness with 
which he had treated her, and hence come to regard 
him with feelings more tender than those which belong 
to friendship. The misery which ^uch a passioR was 
like to occassion to a creature in her helpless situation 
and actuated by such lively feelings, was great enough 
to make him refuse credit to the suspicion which pres- 
sed itself upon his mind ; while, at the time» he jorm- 
ed the internal resolution so to conduct himself tow- 
ards Fenella, as to check such misplaced sentiments, 
if indeed she unhappily entertained them towards 
him* f m 

When they reached the Countess's apartment, they 
found her with writing impliments, and many sealed 
letters, before her* She received Julian with her usual 
kindness ; and having caused him to be seated^ beckon- 
ed to the mute to resume her needle. In an. instant 
Fenella was seated at an embroidering-frame ; wher% but 
for the movement of her dexterous fingers, she might 
have seemed a statue, so little did she move from her 
work, either head or eye. As her infirmity rendered 
her presence no bar to the most confidential conversa* 
tion, the Countess proceeded to address Peveril as if 
they had been literally alone together. " Julian,'' she 
said, <* I am not now about to complain, to you pf the 
sentiments and conduct of Derby. He is your friend — 
he ia my son. He has kinduess'of heart, and vivacity 
of talent ; and yet-^—" * 

" Dearest lady," said Pevefil, *' why will you dis- 
tress yourself with fixing your eye on deficiencies which 
arise rather from a change of times and maners, than 
any degeneracy of my noble friend ? Let him be once 
engaged in his duty, whether in peace ^Phvar, and let 
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me pay the penalty if he acquits not himself becoming 
his nigh station •'* 4 

" Ay,*' replied the Countess ; " but when will the call 
of duty prove superior to that of the most idle of trivial 
indulgence which can serve to drive over the lazy hour ? 
His father was of another mould ; and how often was 
it my lot to entreat that he would spare, from the rigid 
discharge of those duties which his high station impos* 
ed, the relaxation necessary to recruit his health and 
iis spirits." 

•* Still, my dearest lady,** said Peveril, "you must 
allow that the duties to which the times summoned your 
late honoured lord were of a more stirring, as 'well 
as a more peremptory cast, than tliose which await your 
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** I know not that," said the Countess. " The wheel 
appears to be again revolving ; and the present period 
is n€^ unlikely to bring back such scenes as my younger 
years witnessed.— Well, be it so ; they will not find 
Charlotte de la Tremouille broken in spirit, though de- 
pressed by years. It was even on this subject I would 
speak with you, my young friend. Since our first early 
acquaintance — when I Baw your gallant behaviour as I 
issued forth to your childish eye, like an apparition^ 
from my place of concealment in your father's castle— it 
has pleased me to think you a true son of Stanley and 
Peveril. I trust your nurture in this family has been 
ever suited to the esteem in which Thold ydu. Nay, I 
desire no thanks-— I have to require of you, in return a 
piece of service, not perhaps entirely safe to yourself, 
but which as times are circumstanced, no person, ig so 
well able to render to my house." 

" You have been ever ray good and noble lady,*' an- 
swered Peveril,- " as well as my kind, and I may say 
matemai, pfptectress* . You have a right to command 
the blood of Stanley in the veins of every one— -You 
have a thousand rights to command it in mine." 

" My advices from England," said the Countess* 
'* resemble more the dreams of a sick man, than the 
regular inform^on which I might have expected from., 
such correspc^ents as mine ;-— their expressions are 
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like tiiose of ^'wen who walk in their sleep, and speak by 
Aoatches of what passes iti their dreams^ It is said, a 
plot, real or fictitioti^, has been detected amongst the 
Catholics* which has spread far wider, and more xmcon- 
troUable terror, than tnat of the fifth of November. Its 
outlines seem utterly incredible, and are only supported 
by the evidence of wretches, the meanest aiia most 
worthless in the creation ; yet it is received by the cre- 
diaions people of England with the most undoubting 
credulity." 

** This is a singular delusion, to rise without some 
real ground," answered Julian.' 

'< I am no bigot, cousin, though a Catholic," replied 
the Countess* « I have long feared that the well-meant 
zeal of our priests for increasing converts, would draw 
on them the suspicion of the English nation. These 
efforts have been renewed with double energy since the 
Duke of York conformed to the Catholic faith ; and the 
same event has doubled the hate and jealousy of 
the Protestants. So far, I fear, there may be just 
cause for suspicion, that the Duke is a better Cathoric 
than an Englishman ^ and that bisotry has involved him, 
as avarice^ or the needy gr^ed of a prodigal, has engag- 
ed his brother, in relations with France, whereof Eng- 
land may have too much fcason to complain. But the 
gross, tliick^ and palpable fals^ioods of conspiracy and 
murder^ blood ana fire — the imaginary armies — the in- 
tended massacres — ^form a collection of falsehoods, that 
one would have thought indigestible^ even' by the course 
appetite of the vulgar foil' the marvellous and horrible ; 
but which are nevertheless, received as truth by both 
Houses of Parliament, and questioned by no one who is 
desirous to escape the odious appellation of friend to 
the bloody Papats, and favoured' of their infernal schemes 
of cruelty." 

" But what say those who are most likely to be affect- 
ed by these wild replorts?" said Julian. ^* What say 
the English Catholics themselves?— -a numerous and 
weallJ»y body, comprising so many noble names?" 

*• Their hearts are dead within them,"^d the Coun- 
tess. ** They are like sheep penned up i J&ie shambles. 
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that tiie buti^her may take his choice ^mong tibtem* la 
ihe oh^care and bt4ef communications which I have had 
by a^cure hand, they do but iChticipate their own utter 
ruin, and ours- — so g^eneral is the depression^ ^o univ^r« 
sal the despair «" 

** But the King," said Peveril— ** the King and the 
Protestant royalists—what say they to this growing tem- 
pest r 

^' Charles,'* replied the Countess, ** with his usual 
.selfish prudence, truckles to the storm ; and will let 
cord and axe do their work on the most innocent men 
in his dominions, rather than lose an hour of pleasure in 
attempting their rescue. Arid, for the royalists, either 
they have 'caught the general delirium which has seized 
on rrotestants in general, or they sjt^nd aloof and neu- 
tral, afraid to shpw any interest in the unhappy Catho- 
lics, lest they be judged altogether such as themseWes, 
and abettors of the fearful conspiracy in which they are 
alleged to be engaged. In fact, I can not blame them. 
It is hard tP expect that mere compassion for a perse- 
cuted sect— H)r, what is yet more rare, an abstract love 
of justice— should be powerful enough to engage men to 
expose themselves to tne awakened mry of a whole peo- 
ple } for> in the present state of general agitation, who- 
ever disbelieves the least tittle of the enormous impro- 
babilities which have been accumulated by these wretch- 
ed informers, is instantly hunt^ down, as one, who 
would smother the discovery of the plot. It is indeed 
an awful tempest ; and remote as we lie from its sphere^ 
we must expect soon to feel its effects.'* 

** Lord Derby already told me something of this," said 
Julian ; *• and that there were agents in this island whose 
object was to excite insurrection " 

** Yes," answered the Countess, and her eye gashed 
fire as she spoke ; *' and had my ^advice been listened 
to, they had been apprehended in the vpry fact ; and so 
dealt with, as to be a warning to all others how they 
sought this independent principality on such an errandf* 
But my son, whb is generally so culpably negligent of 
his own affairs, was j^^eased to assume the management 
of them up8n this crids." 
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I am happy to learn, madam/' answered Peverilt 

that the measures of precaution which mr kinaman 
has adopted, have had the complete effect of disconcerts 
ing the conspiracy.'* 

*f For the present, Julian; but they should have been 
such as would haVe made the boldest tremble, to think 
of such infringement on our rights in future* But Der^ 
by's present plan is fraught with greater danger ; and 
yet there is something in it of" gallantry, whkh has my 
sympathy." 

" What is it madam ?" enquired J'ulian, anxiously i 
*^ and in what can I aid it, or avert its dangers ?" 

** He purposes," said the Countess, ** instantly to set 
forth for London . He is, he says, not merely*the feud al 
chief of a small island, but one of the noble Peers of 
England, who must not remain in the security of an ob- 
scure and distant castle, when his name, or that of his ' 
mother, is slandered before his Prince and people. He 
will take his place, he says, in the House of Lords, and 

gublicly demand justice for the insult thrown on his 
ouse, by perjured and interested witnesses." 
** It is a generous resolution, and worthy of my friend,'* 
said Julian Peveril. ** I will go with him, and share his 
fate, be it what it may," 

"Alas, foolish boy!" answered the Countess, "as 
well may you ask a hungry lion to feel compassion, as a 

f prejudiced and furious people to do justice. They are 
ike the madman at the height of frenzy, who murders 
without compunction his best and dearest friend;^ and 
only wonders and wails over his own cruelty, when he 
is recovered from his delirium." 

" Pardon me, dearest lady,*' said Julian, " this can- 
not be. The noble and generous people of England can 
not be thus strangely misled. Whatever preposses- 
sions may be current among the more vulgar, the Houses 
of Legislature cannot be deeply infected by them-^they 
will remember their own dignity." 

" Alas, cousin >'• answered tue Countess, " when did 
Englishmen, even of the highest degree, remember any 
thing, when hurried away by the violence o^ party feel- 
ing ? Even those who have too much sense to believe in 
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the incredible fictions which gull the multitade, will be- 
ware how they expose them, if their own political party 
can gaina momentary advantage by their being accred- 
ited. It is amongst such, too, that your kinsman has 
found friends and associates. Neglecting the old friends 
of his house, as too grave and formal companions for the 
humour of the times, his intercourse has been with the 
versatile Shaftesbury— the mercurial Buckingham-^men 
tvho would not hesitate to sacrifice to the popular. Mo- 
loch of the day, whatsoever, or whomsoever— whose ruin 
could propitiate the deity. Forgive a mother*s tears, 
kinsman ; but I see the scaffold at Bolton again erected. 
If Derby goes to London while these blood-hounds are 
in full cry^ obnoxious as he is, and as I have made him 
bj my religious faith, and my conduct in this island, he 
dies his fauier's deaths And yet upon what other course 
to resolve !—— '* 

. ^* Let me go to London, madam,** said Peveril, much 
moved by the d;istress of his patroness ; " your ladyship 
Was Wont to rely something on my judgement. I will 
act for the best^-^ill communicate with those whom 
you point out to me, and only with them ; and I trust 
sooii to send you information that this delusion, how- 
ever strong it may now he, is in the course of passing 
away; at worst, 1 can apprize you of the danger, should 
it menace the Earl or yourself ; and may be able also to 
point out the means by which it may be eluded.'* 

The Countess listened with a countenance in which 
the anxiety of maternal affection, which prompted her 
to embrace PeveriKs generous offer, struggled with her 
native disinterested and generous disposition. '* Think 
•what you ask of me, Julian," she replied, with a sigh. 
*• Would you have me expose the life of ray friend's son 
to those perils to which I refuse my own ?-«-No, never." 

"Nay, but madam," replied Julian, "I do not run 
ihe satiie risk — my person is not known in London — .my 
situation, though not obscure in my own country, is too 
little known to be noticed in that huge assemblage of all 
tliat is noble and wealthy. No whisper, I presume, 
however indirect, has x:onnected my name with the al- 
leged conspiracy. I am a Protestant^ above all ; and 
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tfan be accused of no intercourse, direct or indirect, with 
the Church of Rome. Mj connections also lie amongst 
those who, if they do not, or can not, befriend me, can 
not at least be dangerous t(^ me. In a word, I run no 
dangef , where the Earl might incur great peril." 

** Alas !*' said the Countess of Derby, " all this gen- 
erous reasoning maybe true ; but it could only be listen- 
ed to by a widowed mother. Selfish as I am, I can not 
but renect thart my kinswoman has, in all events, the 
support of an affectionate husband— r»uch is the interest* 
ed reasoning to which we are not ashamed to subject 
oUr better feelings," ' ' • 

** Do not call it so, madam," answered Peveril ; ^'tbink 
of me but as the younger brother of my kinsman. You 
have ever done by me the duties of a mother ^and have 
a right to my filial sjervicp, were it at a risk ten times, 
greater than a journey to London, to inquire into the 
temper of the times. I will instantly go, and announce 
my departure to the Earl." 

"Stay, Julian," said the Countess; •* if you must 
make this journey in our behalf-^nd alas, 1 have not 
generosity enougn to refuse your noble proffer, you must 
go alone, and without comm^inication with Derby. I 
know him well; his lightness of mind is free from sel- 
fish baseness ; and for Uie world; would he not suffer 
you to leave Man without his^^company. And if he went 
with you, your noble and disinterested kindness would 
be of no avail — you would but share his ruin, as the 
iBwimmer who attempts to save a drowning man is in- 
volved in his fate, if he permit the* sufferer to grapple 
with him." , - 

" It shall be as you pl^asie, madam," said Peveril. 
" I am ready to depart upon half an hour's notice." 

*• This night, then," said the Countess, after a mo- 
ment's pause—" this night I will arrange the most se- 
cret means of carrying your generous project into effect^ 
for I would not excite that prejudice against you, which 
will instantly arisen wer6 it known you had so Ijteiy left 
this island, and its Popish lady. You will do well, per- 
haps, to use a feigned name in London." 

•* Pardon me, madam," said Julian ; " I will do no* 
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thing that can draw on me unnecessary attention ; but 
to bear a feigned name, or aflfect any disguise beyond 
living with extreme privacy, would I think« be unwise 
as well as unworthy; and what, if challenged, I might 
find some difficulty m assigning a reason for, consistent 
with perfect fairness of intentiuas." 

" I believe you are right," answered the Countess, 
after a moment's consideration ; and then added, *' You 
propose* doubtless, to pass through Derbyshire ; and vi- 
sit Martindale Castle V- 

** I should wish it, madam, certainly," replied Peve- 
ril, ^ did time permit, and circumstances render it ad* 
visable." 

•• Of that," said the Countess, " you must yourself 

~ je. Dispatch is, doubtless, desirable ; on the other 
Land, arriving from your own family-seat, you will be less 
an object of doubt and suspicion, than if you posted up 
from hence, without e\ en visi tingyour parents . You must 
be guided in this ; — ^in all— by your own prudence. Go^ 
my dearest son ; for to me you should be dear as a son 
— ^go, and prepare for your journey. I will get ready 
some dispatches, and a supply of money — ^Nay, do not 
object. Am I not your mother ; and are you not dis- 
charging a son's duty ? Dispute not my right of defray- 
ing your expenses. Nor is this all ; for as I must trust 
your zeal and prudence to act in our behalf when occa- 
sion shall demand, I will furnish you with effectual re- 
commendations to our friends and kindred, entreating 
and enjoining them to render whatever aid you may re- 
quire, either for your own protection, or the advance- 
ment of what you may propose in our favour." 

Peveril made no farther opposition to an arrancement^ 
which in truth the moderate state of his own finances 
rendered almost indispensable, unless with his father's 
assistance ; and the Countess put into his hand bills of 
exchange to the amount of two hundred pounds, upon a 
merchant in the city. She then dismissed Julian for 
the spac^ of an hour, after which, she said, she must 
again require his presence. 

The preparations for his journey were not a nature to 
divert tne thoughts which speedily pressed on him. Ho 
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found that half an hour's Gonversaiion had once ihofe 
completely changed his immediate f^ro^cts and plans 
for tne future. He had offered to ih,e Countess of Der- 
by a service which her uniform kindness had well de- 
served at his hand; but, by her accepting it, he was 
upon the point of being separated from Alicii Bridge- 
Jiorth, at a time when she was become dearer to him 
than ever, by her avowal of mutual passion. Her image 
rose before him, such as he had that day pressed her to 
his bosom — her voice was in his ear, and he seemed to^ 
ask whether he could desert her in the crisis which ev- 
erything seemed to announce as impending- But Julian 
Peveril, his youth considered, wns strict m judging his 
duty, and severely resolved in executing it. He trust- 
ed not his imaginalion to pursue the vision which pre- 
sented itself; but resolutely seizing his pen. Wrote to 
Alice the following letter, explaining his situation, as 
far as justice to the Countess permitting him to do^ so : 
" I leave you, dearest Alice,*' thus ran the letter, «* I 
leave you ; and though, in doing so, I but obey the com- 
mand you have laid on me, yet I can claim little merit 
for my compliance, fiince, without additional and most 
forcible reasons in aid of your orders, 1 fear I should 
have been unable to comply with them. But family af- 
fairs of importance compel me to absent myselt from 
this island, for, I fear, more than one week. My 
thoughts, hopes, and wishes, will be on the moment that 
will restore me to the Black-Fort, and its lovely valley. 
Let me hope that yours will sometimes rest on the lone- 
ly exile, whom nothing could render such, but the com- 
mand of honour and duty. Do not fear tJiat 1 mean to 
involve you in private correspondence, and let not your 
father fear it. I could not love you so mtich, but hr the 
openness and candour of your nature ; and I would not 
that you concealed from Major Bridgenorth one syllable 
of what I now avow. Respecting other matters, he him- 
self can not desire the' welfare of our common • country 
with more zeal than 1 do. Differences may occur con- 
cerning the mode in whicb that is to be obtained ; but, 
in the principle, F am convinced there can be only one 
mind between us ; nor can I refuse to listen to his expe- 
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rience and wisdom, even where they raay ultimately fail 
to convince me. Farewel — Alice, farewel ! Much might 
be added to that melancholy word, but nothing that could 
express the bitterness with which it is written. Yet I 
could transcribe it again and again, rather than conclude 
the last communication which I can have with you for 
some iime. My s6le comfort is, that my stay will 
scarce be so long as to permit you to forget one who 
never can forget you." ' 

He held the paper in his hand for a minute after he 
had folded, but before he had sealed it, while he hurri- 
edly debated in his own mind whether he ha4 not ex- 
pressed himself towatds Major Bridgenorth in so con- 
ciliating a nianher as mi^ht excite hopes of proselytism» 
which his conscience told him he could not realize with 
honour. Yet, on the other hand, he had no right, from 
what Bridgenorth had Eaid, to conclude that their prin- 
ciples were diametx^cally irreconcileable^; for though the 
son of a high Cavalier, and educated in the family of the 
Countess of Derby, he was himself, upon principle, an 
enemy of prerogative, and a friend to. the liberty of the 
subject. And with such considerations he silenced all 
internal objections on the point of honour; although his 
conscience secretly whispered that these conciliatory 
expressions towards the father were chiefly dictated by 
the fear, that, during his absence, Major Bridgenorth 
might be tempted to change the residence of his daugh- 
ter, and perhaps to convey her altogether out of his 
reach. 

Having sealed his letter, Julian called his servant, 
and directed him to carry it, under cover of one address- 
ed to Mrs. Debbitch, to a house in the town of Rushein, 
where packets and messages intended for the family at 
Black-Fort were usually deposited ; and for that pur- 
pose to take horse immediately. He thus got rid of an 
attendant, who might have been in some degree a spy on 
his motions. He then exchanged the dress he usually 
wore, for ane more suited to travelling; and having put 
a change or two of linen into a small cloak-bag, selected 
as arms a strong double-edged sword and an excellent 
pair of pistols, which last he carefully loaded with dou* 
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ble bullets. Thus appointed, and with twenty pieces in 
his purse, and the bills we have mentioned secured in a' 
private pocket-book, he was in readiness to depart so 
soon as he should receive the Countess's commands. 

The buoyant spirit of youth and hope, which had, for 
a moment, been chilled by the painful and dubious cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, as well as the de- 
privation which he was about to undergo, now revived 
m full vigour. Fancy, turning from more painful an- 
ticipations, suggested to him that he was now entering 
upon life, at a crisis when resolution and talents were 
almost certain to make the fortune of their possessor. 
Row could he make a more honourable entry on the bus- 
tling scene, than sent by, and acting in behalf of, one 
of the noblest houses in Kngland ; and should he perform 
what his charge might render incumbent, with ttie reso- 
lution and the prudence necessary to secure success, 
how many occurrences mi^ht take place to render his 
mediation necessary to Bndgenorth ; and thus enable 
him, on the most equal and honoui*able terms, to estab- 
lish a claim to his latitude and to his daughter's hand. 

Whilst he was dwelling on such pleasingv though 
imaginary prospects, he could not help exclaiming aloud 
— ** I es, Alice, I will win thee nobly !'* The words had 
scarce escaped his lips when he heard at the door of his 
apartment, which the servant had left ajar, a sound like 
a deep sigh, which was instantly succeeded by a gentle 
tap—*'' Come in," replied Julian, somewhat ashamed of 
his exclamation, and not a little afraid tliat it had been 
caught by some ev^s-dropper. — " Come in," he again 
repeated ;vbut his command was not yet obeyed, on the. 
contrary, the knock was repeated somewhat louder. He 
opened the door, and Fenella stood before him. 

With eyes that seemed red with recent tears, and 
with a look of the deepest dejection, the little mute, 
first touching her bosom, and beckoning with her finger, 
made to him the usual sign that the Countess desired to 
see him— then turned, as if to usher him to her 
apartment. As he followed her through the long 
doomy vaulted passages which afforded communication 
betwixt the various apartments of the castle, he could 
not but obseirve that her usual light trip was exchanged 
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for a tardy and mornful step, which she accompanied 
with low inarticulate moaning (which she was probably 
the less able to suppress, because she could not judg^ 
how far it was audible,) and also with wrinj^ng of the 
hands, and other marks of extreme affliction. 

At this moment a thought came across P^veril's mind, 
which, in spite of his l>etter reason, made him shudder, 
involantarit J. As a Peaksman, and a long resident in 
the Isle of Man, he was well acquainted with many a 
superstitious legend, and particularly with a befief, 
which attached to the powerful family of the Stanleys, 
for their peculiar demon^ a Ban-shie, or female spirit^ 
who wa^ wont to shriek, "foreboding evil times;'* and 
\f ho was generally seen weeping and bemoanitig herself 
before the death of any person of distinction belonging 
to the family. For an instant, Julian could scarce di- 
vesl himself of the belief that the wailing, gibbering 
form which glided before him^ with a lamp m her hand^ 
wa» the genius of his mother*s race,. come to announce 
to him his predestined doom* It instantly occurred to 
him, as an analt^ous reflection, that if the suspicion 
which had crossed his mind concernihs Fenella was a 
just one, her ill-fated attachment to him, like that of 
the prophetic spirit to his family, could bode nothing 
but disaster, and lamentation^ and woe. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Now hoist t|ie anehur mates — and let the sails 
Give theiv bruad bosom to tiie buxom wind. 
Like a la^s that wooctt a lover. 

Anonymous. 



The presence of the Countess dispelled the super- 
stitious feeling, which, for an instant, had encroached 
an Julian's imagination, and compelled him to give at- 
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tention to tiie matters of .ordinarj life. '^Here are your 
credentials/' she said, ^ving him a small packet care- 
fnilj put up in a seaKskin cover ; '* you had better not 
open them till you come to London. You must not be 
surprised to find that there are one or two addressed to 
men of my olvn persuasion. These, for all our sakes, 
you will observe caution in delivering/' 

'* I go your messenger, madam," 3aiil Peveril ; '* and 
whatiever you desire me to charge myself ii^ith, of that 
I undertaxe the care. Yet allow me to doubt whether 
an intercourse wil^ Catholics will at this moment for- 
ward the purposes of my mission." 

** You have caught the general suspicion of this wick- 
ed sect already," said the Countess, smiling, ^' and are 
the fitter to go amongst £nj|;lishmen in their present 
mood. But, my cautious friend, these letters are so 
addressed and the persons to whom they are address- 
ed so disguised, that you will run' no danger in 
conversing witL them. Without their aid, indeed; you 
will not be able to obtain the accurate information you 
go to seek. None can tell so exactly how the wind sets, 
as llie pilot whose vessel is exposed to the storm. Be- 
sides, though you Protestants deny our priesthood the 
harmlessness of the dove, you are ready enough to al- 
low us a full share of the wisdom of the serpent ;*— in 
plain terms, their means of information are extensive, 
and they are not deficient iri the power of applying it. 
I thererore wish you to have the benefit of their intel- 
ligence and advice, if possible." ' 

** Whatever you impose on me as a part of my duty, 
madam, rely on its being discharged punctually," an- 
swered Peveril. ** And now, as there is little use in 
referring execution of a purpose when once fixed, let 
me know your ladyship's wishes concerning my depar- 
ture." 

" It must be sudden and secret," said the Countess ; 
'* the island is full of spies ; and I would not wish that 
any of them should have notice that an envoy of mine 
was about to leave Man for London.-^Can you be ready 
to go on board to-morrow y 

"To-nigbt-^this insfantjifyou will," said Julian,-— 
^ my little preparations are complete." 
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" Be ready, dien, in your chamber, at two hours after 
midnight. I ^ill send one to summon you, for our se- 
cret must bexommunicated, for the present, to as few 
as possible. A forei^ sloop is engaged to carry you 
over y then make the best of your way to London, by 
Martindale Castle or otherwise, as you find most advi- 
sable. When it is necessary to announce your absence, 
I will say you are gone to see your parents. But stay 
•^your journey will be on horseback of course, from 
Whitehaven. You have bills of exchange, it is true; 
but are you provided with ready money to-furnish your- 
self with a good horse ?" 

^' I am sufficiently rich, madam,** answered Julian; 
** and godd nags are plenty in Cumberland. There are 
those among them who know how to come by them good 
and cheap." 

*' Trust not to that," said the Countess. " Here is 
what will purchase for you the best horse on the Bor- 
ders.— -Can you be simple enough to refuse it ?" she 
added, as she pressed on him a heavy purse, which he 
saw himself obliged to except. ' 

*' A good horse, Julian," said the Countess, '* and a 
good sword, next to a good heart and head are the ac- 
complishments of a cavalier." 

"1 kiss your hands, then, niadam," said Pevertl, 
*' and humbly beg you to believe, that whatever may 
fail in my present undertaking, my purpose to serve you 
my noble kinswoman and benefactress, can at least never 
swerve or faulter." • 

" I know it, my son, I know it ; and may God forsive 
me if my anxiety for your friend has sent you on dan« 
gers which should have been his. Go — ^go— *May saints 
and angels bless you. Fenella sliall acquaint him that 
you sup in your own apartment. So indeed will I ; for 
to-night I shall be unable to face my son's looks. Little 
will he thank me sending you on his errand ; and there 
will be many to ask whether it was like the Lady of 
Lathan to thrust her friend's son on the danger which 
should have been found by her own. But O, Julian, I 
am now a forlorn widow, whom sorrow has made sel- 
fish." 
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" Tiidh, madam,*' a^wered Pcveril ; ^ it is m^r^ «ii- 
like the liady of La^am to anticipate dangers which 
may not exist at all and to which, if they do indeed oc- 
curj i am less obnoxious than my noble kinsman. Fare- 
well All blessings attend you, madam. Comment me 
to Derby, and make him my excuses. I will expect a 
summons at two hours after midnight." 

They took an affectionate leave of each other ; the 
more aiiectionate, indeed, on the part of the Countess, 
that she could not entirely reconcile her generous mind 
to exposing Peveril to danger on her son's l^half ; and 
Julian betook himself to his solitary apartment. 

iliis servaht soon afterwards brought him wine and re- 
freshments ; to vi'hich, notwithstanding the various mat- 
ters he had to occupy his mind, he contrived to do rea- 
sonable justice. But when this needful occupatioh was 
finished, his thoughts began to stream in upon turn like 
a troubled tide-^recalUng at once the past, and antici- 
pating the future. It was in vain that he wrapped him- 
self in his riding cloak, and, lying down an his bed, en- 
deavoured to compose himself to sleep. The uncer- 
tainty of the prospcfct befc^re him— the doubt how 
Bridgenorth might dispose of his daughter during his 
absence— the fear that the Major himself m^ht fall into 
the power of the vindictive Countess, besides a numer- 
ous train of vague and half-formed apprehensions, agi- 
tated his blood, and rendered slumber. impossible. Al- 
ternately to recline in the old oaken easy^chair, and 
listening to the dashing of the waves under the windows, 
mingled, as the sound was, with the scream of the sea- 
birds J. or to traverse the apartment with long and slow 
steps, pausing occasionally to look out on the sea, slum- 
bering under the influence of a full moon, which tipped 
each wave with silver — ^uch were the only pastimes he 
could invent, until midni^t had past for one hour, 
when the next was wasted in anxious expectation of the 
Summons of departure. 

At length it arrived — a tap at his door was followed 
by a low murmur, which made him suspect that the 
Countess had again emploved her mute attendant as 
the most secure minister of her pleasure on this occa- 
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sion. He felt' something like impropriety in this selec- 
tion ; and it was with a reeling of impatience alien to 
the natural generosity of his temper, that, when he 
opened the door, he beheld the dumb maiden standing 
before him. The lamp which he held in his hand show- 
ed his features distinctly, and probably made Fenella 
aware of the expression which animated them. She 
cast her large dark eyes raournfullj on the ground 5 and. 
without again looking him in the mce, made him a sig- 
nal to follow her. He delayed no longer than was ne- 
cessary to secure his pistols in his belt, wrap his cloak 
closer aroiind hinu and take his small poftmantle under 
his arm. Thus accoutred, he followed her out of the 
.Keep, or inhabited part of the Castle, by a series of ob- 
>scure pass^es leading to a, postern gate, which she 
unlocked with a key, selected from a bundle which she 
carried at her girdle. ' . • * 

They now stood in the castle-yardjin the open moon- 
light, which glimmered white and ghastly on tne variety 
of strange and ruinous objects to which we have former- 
ly alluded, and which gave the scene rather the appear- 
ance of some ancient cemetry, than of the interior of a 
fortification* The round and elevated tower— <the an- 
cient mount, with its quadrangular sides facing the 
ruinous edifices which once boasted the name of Cathe- 
dral— -seemed of more antique and anomalous form, 
when seen by the pale light which now displayed them. 
To one of those churches Fenella took the direct course, 
and was followed by Juliap, although he at once divined 
and was superstitious enough to dislike, the path which 
she was about, to adopt. It was by a secret passage 
through this church, that in fomrer times the guard- 
room of the garrison, situated at the lower and external 
defences, communicated with the Keep of the Castle; 
and through this passage were the keys of the Castle 
every night carri ed to the Governor's apartment, so 
soon as the gates were locked* and the watch set. Tha 
custom was given up in James the Frst's time, and the 
passage abandoned, on account of the well-known le- 
gend of the MarUhe Veg — a fiend, or demon, in the 
shape of a large, sJiaggy, J^lack mastiffi by which the 
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chur(:h wfts haunted- It was devotitly belieYed^^at In 
form€r times this spectre became so familiar with man- 
kind, as to appear almost nightly in the guard-room, is- 
suing from the passage which we have mentioned, at 
night, and. retiring to it at day-break. The soldiers be- 
came partly familiarized to its presence ; yet not so 
much as to use any license of l^anguage while th« appa- 
rition'was visible ; until one fellow, rendered daring by 
intoxication, swore he would know whether it was dog 
or devil, and with his drawn sword, followed.the spec- 
tre when it retreated by the usual passage. The man 
returned in a few minutes, sobered by terror, his mouth 
gaping, and his hair standing oii end ; but, unhappily 
for the lovers of the marvellous, altogether unable to dis- 
close the horrors which Ixe had seen. Under the evil 
repute arising from this tale of wonder, the guard-room 
w#s abandoned, and a new one constructed. In like 
inanner, the guards after that period held another and 
inore circuitous communicatiou witji the governor or 
Seneschal of the Castle ; and thai which lay through the 
ruinous church was entirely abandoned. 

In defiance of the legendary terrors which tradition 
had attached to the original communication, Fenella, 
followed byPeyeril, now boldly traversed th^ ruinous 
vaults through which it lay— sometimes only, guided 
over heaps of ruins by, the precarious light of the lamp 
borne by the dumb maiden— sometimes, having the ad- 
vantage of a gleam of inoontight, darting into the drea- 
ry abyss through the shafted windows, or through 
breaches made by time. As the path was by no means 
a straight one, Peveril cquld not but admire the inti-. * 
mate acquaintance with the ma7.es which his singular 
cimpanion displayed, as well a$ the boldness with which 
s:\e traversed them. He himself was not so utterly void 
of the prejudices of the times, biit what he contemplat- 
ed, with some apprehension, the possibility of intruding 
on tlie lair of the phantom-hound, of whom he had heard 
so often ; and in every remote sigh of the breeze among 
the rMins, he thought he heard him, baying at .the mortal 
footsteps which disturbed his £loomy realm^* No such 
terrors, however, interrupted their journey ; and in the 
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course of a few minutes, they attaiited the deserted and 
liow ruinous guard-house. The broken walls of the 
litde edifice served to conceal them from the cetitinels, 
one of whom was keeping a drowsy watch at the lower 
gate of the Castle ? whilst another, seated oi* the. stone 
steps which * communicated with the parapet of the 
bounding and exterior wall, was slumbering, in full 
security, with his musket peacefully grqunded by, his 
side. Fenella made a sign to Peveru to move with 
silence and caution, and then shpwed him, to his "Sur- 
prise, from the window of the deserted guard-room, a 
boat, for it was now high water, with four rowers, lurk- 
ing under the cliff on which the Castle was built ; and 
made him father sensible, that he was to have access to 
it by a ladder of considerable height placed at the win- 
dow of the ruin. ^ 

Julian was both displeased and alarmed by the secu- 
rity and carelessness of the centinels, who had suffered 
such preparations to ^be made without" observation or 
alarm given ; and he hesitated whether he should not 
c^^l the officer of the guard, upbraid him with negli- 
gence*, and show him how easily Holm-Peel, in spite of 
its i>atural strength, and although reported impregnable^ 
might be surprised by a few resolute men. Fenella seem- 
ed to guess his thoughts with that extreme acuteness of 
observation which her deprivations had occasioned her 
act|uiring. She laid one hand on his arm, and a finger 
of the other on her own lips, as if to enjoin forbearance; 
and Julian, knowing that she acted by the direct author* 
ity of the Countess, obeyed her accordingly ; but with 
the internal resolution to lose no time in communicat- 
ing his sentiments to the Earl, concerning the danger 
to which the Castle was exposed on this point. 

In the meantime he descended the ladder with some 
precaution, for the steps were unequal, broken, wet, and 
slippery; and having placed himself in the stern of the 
boat, made a signal to the men to push off, and turned 
to take fare wel of his guide. ^To his utter astonishment, 
Fenella rather slid down, than descended regularly, the 
perilous ladder ; and the boat being already pushed off, 
made a spring from the last step of it witn incredible 
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agility, and seated herself beside Peveril, ere he couUl 
express either remonstrance or surprise. He command- 
ed the men once more to pull in to the precarious land- 
ing-place ; and throwijig into his countenance a part-t>f 
the displen^ure which lie really felt, endeavoured to 
make her comprehend the necessity of returning to her 
mistress. Fenella folded her arms, and looked at him 
with a haughty smile, which completely expressed the 
determination of her purpose* Peveril was extremely 
embarrassed ; he was afraid of offending the Countess, 
and interfering with her plan, by giving alarm, which 
otherwise he was much tempted to nave done. On Fe- 
nella, it was evident no species of argument which fae 
could employ was like to make the least impression >; 
and the question remained, how if she went on with 
him, he was to rid himself of so singular and incoDve- 
niAt a companion, and provide, at the same time, suffi- 
ciently for her personal security. 

The boatmen brought the matter to a decision ; for, 
after laying on their oarsfor a minute^ whispering among 
themselves in Low Dutch or German, they b^gan to p%ll 
stoutly, ^nd were soon at some distance from me Castle. 
The possibility of the centinels sending a musket-ball, 
or even a cannon-shot, after them,Ava8 one of the con- 
tingencies, which gave Peveril momentary anxiety ;. but 
they left the fortress, as they must hav€ approached it, 
unnoticed, or at least unchallenged — a carelessness on 
the part of the garrison, which, notwithstanding that the 
oars were muffled, and that the men spoke little, and in 
whispers, argued, in Peveril's opinion, great negligence 
on the part of the centinels. When they were a little 
way from the Castle, the men began to row briskly to- 
wards a small vessel which lay at some distance. Peve- 
ril had, in the meantime, leisure to remark, that the 
boatmen spoke to each other doubtfully, and bent anx- 
ious looks on Fenella, as if doubtful whether they had 
acted properly in bringing her off. 

After about a quarter of %^ hour's rowing, they reach- 
ed the- little sloop, where Peveril was receivecl by the 
skipper, or captain, on the quarter-deck, with offer of 
spirits or refreshment. A word or t^vo among the sea- 



m6Ti Withdrew the captain from his hospitable cares, and 
he'flew to the ship's side, apparently to prevent Fenel- 
la from entering tne vessel The men and he#alked ea- 
gerly in Dutch, looking anxiously at Fen^aasthey 
spoke, together ; and Peveril hopeil the resulrwould be. 
that the poor young woman should be sent ashore again. 
But she baffled whatever opposition cduld be opposed to 
her ; and when the a<^c6mmodatton4adder, as it is cal- 
led, was withdrawn, snatched the end of a rope, and 
climbed on board with the dexterity of a sailor, leaving 
them tio means of preventing her entrance, savef by ac- 
tual violence, to, which iapparently they did not choose 
to have recourse. Once on deck, she took the captain by 
the,sleeve, and led him to the head of the vessel, where 
they seeined to hold intercourse in a manner intelligi^ 
ble to both. , jff 

PeVeril soon forgot the presence of the mute, as he 
beg^n to muse upon his own situation, and the probabil- 
ity that he was separttted for some considerable time 
from the object df his affections. " Constancy," he re- 
peated to himself— ''^ Constancy." And, as if in coinci- 
dence with the theme of his reflections, he fixed his eyes 
on the polar star, which that night twinkled with more 
than ordinary brilliancy. Emblem of pure passion and 
steady purpose— the thoughts which arose as he viewed 
its clear and unchanging light, were disinterested and 
noble. To seek his country's welfare, and secure the 
blessings of domestic peace — to discharge a bold and pe- 
rilous duty to his friend and patronr— to regard his pas- 
sion for Alice Bridgenorth, as the load^sta^ which wias 
to guide him to noble deeds— ^were the resolutions which 
thronged. upon his mind, and which 6xalte4 his spirits 
to that state of romantic melancholy, which perhaps is 
ill-exchanged even for feelings of joyful rapture. 

He was recalled from these contemplations by. some- 
thing which nestled itself softly and closelj to his side 
— a woman's sigh sounded so near him, as to disturb his 
reverie ; and ashe turned his head, he saw Fenella seat-^ 
cd beside him, with her eyes fixed on the same star 
which had just occupied his own. His first emotion was 
that of displeasure; buiit was impossible to persevere 

21* 
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in it« towards a being to heltiless in many res]>ectp, so 
interesting in others ; whose large dark eyes were filled 
with dew, ^hich glistened in Uie moonlight; and. the 
source of whose emotions seemed to be in a partiality 
wfaieh migm well claim indulgence, at least from him, 
who was the object of it. At the same time^ Juliaix re*- 
solTed to seize the present opp6rtumty5 for such expos* 
tulation with Fenelfaon the strangeness of her condiict, 
as the poor maiden might be able to comprehend* He 
took her hand with great kindness, but at tlie same time 
with much graTity, pointed to the boat, and to the Cas- 
tie, whose towers and extended walls were now scat^ 
ytsible in the distance : and thus intunated to her the 
necessity of her return to Holm-PeeL She looked down, 
and shook her head, as if negatiyin^ his proposal with 
obfl^nate decision. Julian renewed his expostulation by 
look and gesture — pointed to his own heart, to intimate 
the Countess--''^and bent his brows, to show the displ^- 
sure which she must entertain* To all wbi<5h, the maid^ 
en only answered by her tears. 

At length, as if driven to explanation by his cx^ntinu- 
ed remonstrances, she suddenly seized: him by the arm, 
to arrest his attention— -cast her eye hastily around, as 
if to see whether she was watched l^ any one — th^n 
drew the other hand, e'dge ways, across her slender 
throat — pointed to the boat, and to the Castle, and nod- 
ded. 

On this series of signs, Peveril could put no interpre- 
tation, excepting that he w;as menac^ with some perao- 
.nal danger, from which Fenella seemed to conceive that 
ber presence was a pretection^ Whatever wag^ her mean- 
ings her purpose seemed unalterably adopted ; at least, 
it was plain he had no power to shake it. He must there- 
fore wait till the end of their short voyage, to disenihar- 
irass himself of his companion ; and, m the meanwhile, 
acting on the idea of her having harboured a misplaced 
attachment to him, he thought he should best consult 
her interest, and his own character, in keeping at as 
great a distance from her as circumstances admitted. 
With this purpose, he made the sign she used for going 
to sleep, by leaning his head on . his j>alm ; and having - 
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thus recommended to her to go ia rest* he himself desi- 
red to be coadueted to his birth. 

The captain readily showed him a hammoclmn the af- 
ter-cabin, into which he threw himself, to sedp that re* 
pose which the exercise and agitation of th^^eceding 
daj, as well as the lateness of the hour, made him now 
feel desiraUe. Sleep, deep and heavji sunk down on him 
in a few minutes, but it did not endure long. In. his 
sleep he wasMisturbed by female cries ; and at lei^[th, 
as he thought) distinctly heard the voice of Alice Bridge- 
north call on his name. * 

fie awoke, and starting up to quit his bed, became 
sensible, from the motion of the vessel, and the swing- 
ing of the hammock, that his dream had deceived him*. 
He was still startled by its extreme vivacity and live* 
liness.' "Julian Peveril, help! Julian Peveril !" The 
sound still rung in his ears-^the accents were those of 
Alicei— and^he could scarce persuade himself that his 
imagination had deceived him. Could- she be in the 
same vessel? The thought was not altogether inconsis- 
tent with her father^s character, and the intrigues in 
which he was engaged ; but, then, if so, to what peril 
was she exposed^ that she invoked his name so loudly ? 

Determined to make instant mquify, he jumped out 
of his hammock, half-dressed as* he was, ana stumbling 
&bout the little cabin» which was as dark as pitch, at 
length, widi a considerable difficulty, reached the door. 
The door, however, he was altogether unable to open ; 
and was obliged to call loudly to the watch upon neck. 
The skipper, or captain, as he was called, being the on* 
ly person aboard uno could speak Bn&lish, answered to 
the summons, and replied to Peverirs demand^ what 
noise that was F-^that a boat was going off with the 
young woman-^that she whimpered a little as she left 
the vessels— and " dat vaas-^l. 

This explanation satisfied Julian, who thought it pro* 
bable that some degree of violence might- have been at- 
solutely necessary to remove Fenella ; and although he 
rejoiced not to have witnessed it, he could not feel sor- 
ry that such had been employed. Her pertinacious de- 
sire to continue oo board, and the difficulty of freeing 
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himself when he should come ashore frdm so singular a 
companion, had given him a good deal of anxiety on the 
precedingiiight, wiiich he now saw removed by this bold 
stroke of^e captain. 

His dmm& was thus fully explained. Fancy had caught 
up the inarticulate and vehement crifcfs with which Fe- 
. nella was wont to express- resistance or displeasure-— 
had coined them into language, and ^ven them the ac« 
cents of Alice Brideehorth. Oui'tmaginatioh plays wild- 
er tricks with us almost every night. 

The captain now undid the door, and appeared wMi 
a lantern, without the aid of which, Peveril could scarce 
have regained his couch, where he now slumbered se- 
cure and sound, until day was far advanced, and the in- 
vitation of the captain called him up to breakfast. 
♦ •' • 



CHAPTER XX. 

Now, what is thU'that baunt^ me like my sl>adov, ^ 
Frisking and mumming like an elf in moonlight ? 

Ben Jo»soBr. 

Peveril found the mastei* of the vessel rather less 
rude than those in his station of life usually are, and re- 
ceived from him full satisfaction concerning the fate of 
Fenella, upon whom the captain bestowed a hearty curse, 
for obliging him to lay-to until he had sent his boat 
ashore, and had her back again 

" I hope,*' said Peveril, " no violence was necessary 
to Reconcile her to go ashore? I trust she offered no 
foolish resistance ?'* 

*• Resist! mein Gott," said the captain,*Vshe did re- 
rist like a troop of horse — she did cry, you might hear 
her at Whitehaven— she did go up the rigging like a cat 
up a chimney ; but dat vas ein trick of her old trade," 

•* What trade do you mean V said Peveril. 

" O," said the seamen, " I vas known more about her 
than^you, Meiuheer. I vas known that she was a littie. 
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very IHtJe girK^^nd prc^ntide to one seiltanzer, when my 
lady yonder had the ^ood Ittck to buy her." 

'* A seiltainzer,*' said Peverii ; ** wiiat do yow mean by 
that?*' 

*^ I mean a rope-d^nzer, a mountebank, a'ttans pre* 
kel-harring. I vas know Adrian Brackel vell-^he sell 
de powders dat empty men 'a stomachy and fill him's own 
purse. Not know Adrian Brackel, mcin Gott! I have 
smoked many a pound of t^ak widi him.*' 

Peverii now remembered that Fenalla had bee& 
brought into, the family when he and the young Earl 
were in England, and while the Countess was absent 
on an expedition to the continent, , Where the Count- 
ess found her, she never communicated *to the young 
men ; but only intimated, that she had received her out 
of compassion, in order to relieve her situation of es^* 
treme distress. 

He hinted so much to the communicative seamen, 
wha replied, ** that for distress he knew nochts (m't ; 
only that Adrian Brackel beat her when she would not 
dance on the rope, and starved her when she did, to 
prevent her growth. The bargain between the Count- 
ess and the mountebank, h^said, he had made himself; 
because tiie Countess had hired his bri^ upon her expe* 
dition to the continent. None else knew where she 
came from* The Countess had seen her on a public 
stage at Ostend—compassionated her helpless situation 
ana the severe treatment she received-— and had em- 
ployed him to purchase the poor creature from her mas- 
ter, and charged him with silence towards all her reti- 
nue. *' And so I do keep silence^" continued the faith- 
ful confident, 'Vvan^ I am in the havens of Man; but 
when I am on the broad seas, dea my ton^e is mine 
own, you know. Die foolish beoples in the island, they 
say she is a wechsel^balg— what you call a fairyeif 
changeling. My faith, they dp not never have seen ein 
wechsel-balg ; fori saw one myself at Cologne, and it 
was twice as big as yonder girl, and did break the peo- 
ple, with eating them up, like de great big cuckoo in the 
sparrow's nest ; but this Venella eat no more than other 
^rls^^it was no wedisel-balg in the world." 
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By a different train of relsoni^g, Julian had arrived 
at the same conclusion ; in which therefore he heartilj 
acquiesced. During the seaman's prosing, he was re- 
flecting within himself, how much of the singular flexi- 
bility of ner limbs and movements the unfortunate girl 
must have derived from the discipline and instructions 
of Adrian Brackel ; and also how far the germs of her 
wilful and capricioos passions might have been " sowu 
during her wandering and adventurous childhood. Aris- 
tocratic, also,. as his education had been, tiie anecdotes 
respecting Fenella's original situation apd education, 
rather increased hi3 pleasure at having shaken off her 
company ; and yet. ne still felt desirous to know any 
further partial ars which the seamen could communicate 
on the same subject. But he had already told all he 
kiiew. Of her parents he knew nothing, except that 
** her father jnust have been a damned hundsfoot, and a 
schelm, for selling his . own flesh and blood to Adrian 
Brackel ;" for by such a transaction had the mountebank 
become possessed of his pupil. 

This conversation tended to remove any passiitg 
doubts which might have crept on Peverirs mind con- 
cerning- the fidelity of the master of the vessel, who ap- 
pealed from thence to have been a former acquintance 
of the Countess, and to have enjoyed some share of her 
confidence. The threatening motion used by Fenelta, 
he no longer considered as worthy of any notice, except- 
ing as a new mark of the irritability of her temper. 

He amused himself with Walking the deck, and mus- 
ing on his past and future prospects, until his attention 
was forcibly arrested by the wind, began to rise in gusts 
from the north-west, in a manner so unfavourable to the 
course they intended to hold, that the master, after ma- 
ny efforts to beat again&t it, declared his bark, which, 
was by no means an excellent sea-boat, was unequal to 
making "Whitehaven ; and that he was compelled to 
make a? fair wind of it, and run for Liverpool. To this 
course, Peveril did not object. It saved nim some land 
journey, in case he visited hw-father's castle^ and the 
Countess's commission would be discharged as effectu- 
ally the one way sis the other. ' 
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The vessel was put, acM&ordiady, before the wind, 
and ran with great steadiness and velocity. The cap* 
tain, notwithstanding, pleading some nautical hazards ; 
chose to layoff, and did not attempt the mouth of the 
Mersey, until mornings when Peverii had at tength the 
satisfaction of being landed upon the quay of Liver- 
pool, which even then showed symptorms of the com- 
mercial prosperity that has since been carried to such 
a height. 

The master, who was well acquainted with the port, 
pointed out to Julian a decent place of entertainment, 
chiefly frequented by sea-faring people ; for although he , 
had been in the town formerly, he did not think it pro- 
per, to^go any where at present where he mieht have 
been unnecssarily recognised. Here he took leave of 
the sea-m<en,' after pressing upon him with difficulty, a 
small present for his crew. As for his passage, the cap- 
tain declined any recompense' whatsoever; and they 
parted upon the most civil terms. 

The inn to which he was recommended was full of 
strangers, seamen, and mercantile people, all intent 
upon their own aSkirs, and discussing them with noise 
and eagerness, peculiar to the business of a thriving.sea- 
pprt. But although the general clamour of the pdblic 
room, in which the guests mixed with each other, re- 
lated chiefly to their own commercial dealings, there 
was a general theme mingling with them, which was 
alike common and ictererang. to. all ; so that, amidst 
disputes about fraight, tonnage, demurrage, and such 
like, were heard the emphatic sounds of *' Deep, dam- 
nable, accursed plot,"—** Bloody iPapist villains,"— 
** The King in danger— the gallows too good for them," 
and so forth. ' 

The fermentation excited in London had plainly 
reached even this remote sea -port, and was received by 
the inhabitants with the peculiar stormy energy which 
invests men in their situation with the character, of the 
winds and waves wiih which they are chiefly conversant. 
The commercial and nautical interests of England were 
indeed particularly anticatholic ; although it is n^, per- 
haps, easy to give any distinct reason why ihey should 
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be sOy since theological disputes in general could scarce 
be considered as interesting to them. But zeal^ amongst 
the lower orders at leasts is often in an inverse ratio to 
knowledge ; and sailors were not probably the less ear- 
nest and deTotod Protestants, that they did not un- 
derstand the controversy between the churches. As 
for the merchants, thev were almost necessarily inimi- 
cal to the gentry of £ansashire and Cheshire ; many 
of whom still retained the faith of Rome, which vraa 
rendered ten timed more odious to the men of com- 
merce, as the badge of their haughty aristocratic neigh- 
bours. 

From the little which Peveril heard of the sentiments 
of the pieople of Liverpool, he imagined he should act 
most prudently in leaving the place as soon as possible 
and before ativ suspicion should arise of his having any 
connexion with the party which appeared to have be- 
come so obnoxious. 

In order to accomplish his journey, it was first neces- 
sary that he should purchase a hoilie ; and for this pur- 
pose he resolved to have recourse to the stables of a 
dealer well-known at the time, and who dwelt in the 
outskirts. of the place; and having obtained directions 
to his dwelling, he Ivent thither to privide himself. ^ 

Joe Bridlesley's stables exhibited a large choice of 
good horses ; for that tiade was fori&erly more seneral- 
ly active than at present. It was an ordinary thing for 
a stranger to buy a horse for the purpose of a single 
journey, and to sell him, as well as he could, when 
he had reached the point of his destination; and 
hence there was a constant denmnd, and a corres- 
ponding supplj ; upon both of which, Bridlesley, and 
those oT his trade, contrived, doubtless, to make hand- 
some profits. 

Julian, who was no despicable horse-jockey, selected 
for his purpose a strong well-made horse* nb&ut gixteeu 
hands high, and had him led into the yard, to see weth- 
er hts paces corresponded with his appearance. As 
these^ also gave perfect satisfaction to the customer, it 
remained only to settle the price with Bridlesley ; who 
of course swore his customer, had- pitched upon the best 
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Horse ever darkened the stable dQor, since he had dealt 
^at way ; that ho such horses were to be had now- 
a^^days, lor that the mares were dead that (baled them ; 
and having named a corresponding price, the usual hag^ 
gling commenced betwixt the seller and purchaser, for 
adjustment of what . the French dealers call le priy: 
juste , 

The reader^ if he is at all acquainted with this sort 
of traffic^ well know^ it i^ generally a keen encounter 
of wits, and attracts the notice of all the idlers within 
hearing, who Are usually very ready to offer their opin- 
ions, or their evidence. Amongst these, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, was a thin man, rather less than the or- 
dinary size,, and meanly dressed ;^ but whose interfer- 
ence was in a confident tone^ and sue has showed himself 
master of the.subject on which he spoke. The price of 
the horse being : settled to at>out filteen pounds, which 
was very high for the period, that of the saddle and 
bridle had^ next to be adjusted, and the thin meanlook- 
ing person before mentioned, found nearly as much to^ 
say on this subject as pn the other. As his remarks had 
a conciliating and obliging tendency towards ^the stran- 
ger, Peveril concluded he was one pf those idle persons 
who, unable or unwilliag to supply themselves with 
means of indulgence at their own cost, are not unwill- 
ing: to deserve them at the hands of others, by a little 
officious complaisance ; ^d considering that he might 
acquire some useful information from . such a person, 
W4S just about to offer him the courtesy of a morning 
draught, when he observed he had suddenly left the 
yard. He had scarce remarked this circumstance be- 
fore a party of customers entered the place, whose 
haughty assumption of importance claimed the instant 
attention of Bndlesley, and all his milit^ o^grooms and 
stable^fboys. 

" Three good horses," said the leader of the party, a 
tall bulky man, whose breath was drawn fnll and high, 
under a consciousness of fat, andof importance— ** three 
good and able-bodied horses, for the service of the 
Commons of England." 

Bridlesley said he had some horses which might serve 
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the Speaker himgelf at need ; hut that« te speak Chris- 
tian truth* he* had just sold the best la his 'stable to 
that gentleman present, who> doubtless, would pve up ' 
the bargain i£ the horse was needed for the service <h 
the state. 

*• You speak well, friend," said the^ important per- 
sonage ; and advancing to Julian, demanded, in a verj 
haugntj tone, the surrender of the purchase which he 
bad just made. 

Peveril, with some difficulty, subdued the strong de* 
sire which he felt to return a. round refusal to ^o unrea- 
sonable a request, but fortunately, recollecting that the 
situation in which he at- present stood^ required, on his 
part, much circumspection, he replied simply, that upon 
showing him any warrant to seize upon horses for the 
public service, he must pf course submit to resign hia 
purchase. 

The man, with an air of extreme dignity, pulled from 
his pocket, and thrust into Peveril's hands a warrant, 
subscribed by the , Speaker of the House of Commons, 
empowering Charles Topham, their oficer.of the Blaqk 
Rod, to pursue. And seize upon the persons of certain 
individuals named in the warrant } and of all other per- 
sons who are, or should be, accused by- competent wit- 
nesses, of being accessory to, or favourers of, the helli^ 
and damnable Popish Plot, at present carried on within 
the bowels of the kingdom ; and charging ^l men, as 
they loved their allegiance, to render the said Charles 
Topham their readiness and most effective assistance, in 
execution of the duty entrusted to his ca«{. 

On perusing a document of such weighty import, Ju- 
lian had iio hesitation to give up his horse to this formi- 
dable functionary; whom somebody compared to a Hon, 
which, as the House -of Commons was pleased to main- 
tain sucl^n animal, they were under the necessity of 
providing for by frequent commitments ; until " tokt 
mm, Topham,^* became a proverb, and a formidable one, 
in the mouth of tlie public. - 

The acquiescence of Peveril procured him some grace 
in the sight of the emissary; who befpre selecting two 
horses for his attendants^ gave permissioji to the stran- 
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ger to purchase a grey horse, much inferior indeed, to 
that which he had resigned, tx^th in form and in action, 
but very'little lower in price, as Mr. Bridleslej, imme- 
diately on learning the demand for th& horse upon the 
pari of the Commons of England, had passed a private 
resolution in his own mind, augmenting the price of his 
whole stud, by an imposition of at least twenty per cent, 
ad valorem. 

Pevevil a^usted and paid the price with much less 
argument than on the former occasion ; for, to be plain 
with the reader, he had noticed in the warrant of Mr. 
Topham, the name of his father. Sir Geoffrey Peveril of 
Martindale Castle, engrossed at full length, as one of 
those subjected t:o arrest by that officer. 

When aware of this material fact, it became Julian's 
business to leave Liverpool directly, and carry the alarm 
to Derbyshire, if indeed, Mr. Topham had not already 
executed his charge in that country, which he thought 
unlikely, as it was probable they would conimence by 
securing tliose who lived nearest to the sea-ports. A 
word or two which he overheard, strengthened his hopes. 

" And hark ye, friend,'* said Mr. Topham ; " you 
will have the horse at the door of Mr. Shortell, the mer- 
cer, in two hours, as we shall refresh ourselves there 
with a cool tankard, and learn what folks live in the 
neighbourhood tliat may be concerned in my way. And 
you will please to have that -saddle padded^ for I am 
told the Derbyshire roads are rough. And you» Captain 
Dangerfield, and Master Everett, you must put on your 
Protestant spectacles, and show me where there is the 
shadow of t^ priest, or of a priest's fevonrer ; for I am 
come, down with a broom in my cap to sweep this north 
country of such like cattle." 

One of the persons he thus addressed, who wore the 
garb of a broken-down citizen, only answered, "Aye, 
truly, Master Topham, it is time to purge the garner." 

The other, who had a formidable pair of whiskers, a 
red nose, and a tarnished laced coat, together with a hat 
of Pistol's dimensions, was more loquacious. *' I take 
it on my damnation," said this zealous Protestant wit- 
ness, " that I will discover the marks of the beast on 
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every one of thewv betwixt sixteen and seventy, as plain-^ 
ly as if they ha<l crossed themselves with ink, instead 
of holy water. Since we have a King willing to dojns- 
tice, and a House of Commons to uphold prosecutions, 
why damn me, the cause must not stand still for lack of 
evidence." 

." Stick to that, noble captain," answered the officer; 
** but prithee, reserve thy oaths for the court of justice^ 
it is but sheer waste to throMrthero a^yay, as you do, in 
your ordinary conversation*" 

** Fear yon nothing. Master Topham,'*answered-Dan* 
gerfield ; ** it is right to k^cjp a man's gifts;in use f and 
were I altogetlier to renounce oaths in my private dis- 
course, how should I know how to use one when 1 need« 
ed it? But you hear me use none of your Papist abjura- 
tions. I swear not by- the Mass, or before George, op 
by any thing that belongs to idolatry; but such down- 
Tight paths as may serve a p<^r Protestant gentlemaO} 
wno w^uld fain serve Heaven and the King." . 

"Bravely spoken, most nobleFestus.Vsaid his yoke-* 
fellow. ** But do not suppose, that although'I do not 
use to garnish nty words with oaths out of season, that 
I will be wanting, when called upon, to declare the 
height and the depth, the width and the length, of this 
hellish plot against the king and the Protestant faith. 

Dizzy, and almost sick, with listening to the nndis- 

fnised brutality of these felldws, Pevenl having with 
ifficulty prevailed on Bridlesley to settle his purchase, 
at length led forth his grey steedf ; but was scarce out of 
the yard, when he heard the following alarming conver- 
sation pass, of which he seemed himself the obiect» 

" WnQ is ttet youth ?" sard the slow soft votce of the, 
more precise of the two witnesses. " Methioks I have 
seen him somewhere before* 1« he from these parts ? 

** Not that I know of," said Bridlesley; who like all 
tbe other inhabitants of England at the time, answered 
the interrogatories of these fellows with . tbe deference 
which is paid in Spain to the questions of an inquisitor. 

*• A stranger— entirely a stranger-*-never ^aw him 
before — a wild young colt, I warrant him ; and knows 
ft horse's mouth as well as I do^" 
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*' I begin to bethink me I saw such It face as his at the 
JFesuH^s consult^ in the White Horse Tavern,'* answer- 
ed Everett. ! 

*« And I think I recollect," 8ai4' Captain Bangerfield 

** Come, come, master and captain," said the authori* 
tattve voice of Topham, we will have none of your re- 
collections at present. We all know what these are 
likelj to end in. But I will have you know, jou are 
not to run till the leash is slipped. The yonne man is 
a well-looking lad, and gave up his horse handsomely 
for the service of the House of Commons. He knows 
how to behave himself to hi? betters. I warrant you ; and 
I scarce think he has enough in his purse to pay the 
fees." 

T^s speech concluded the dialogue, which -Peveril, 
finding himself so much concerned in the issue, thought 
it best to hear to an end. Now when it ceased, to get 
out of the town unobserved, and take the nearest way 
to his father's castle, seemed his wisest plan. He had 
settled h^s reckoning at the%in, and brought with him 
-to Eridiesley's the small portmantie whicn contained 
his few necessaries, so that he had no occasion to go 
thither. He resolved, therefore,, to ride soine miles be- 
fore he stopped, even for the putyose of feeding his 
horse ; and being pretty well acquainted with the coun- 
try, he hoped to be able to push forward to MartindaJe 
Castle sooner than the vrorshipful Master Topham ; 
whose saddle was, in the first place, to be padded, and 
who, when mounted, would, in all probability, ride with 
the precaution of those who require such security against 
the eifectsof a hard trot. * 

Under the influence of these feelings, Julian pushed 
for Warrington, a place with which he was well ac- 
quainted ; but without halting in the town, he cTO^s^d 
the Mersey, by the bridge built by ah ancestor of liis 
friend the Earl of Derby, and continued his route to- 
wards Dishley, on the borders of Derbyshire. He might 
have reached this latter village easily, h^d his horse 
been fitter for a forced march ; but in the course of the 
journey^ he had occasion more than once, to curse the 

^k ^^ ^ar 

22* 
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official dignity of the person ifvho had robbed him df his 
better horse, while taking the best directioa he couild 
through a country with which he was only generally ac- 
quainted. 

At length, near AUringham, a halt became unavoida* 
ble ; and Peveril had only to look for sem^ quiet and 
sequestered place of refreshment. This presented it- 
self, in the form of a small cluster of cottages ; the best 
of which united the characters of an alehouse and a mill, 
where the sign of the Cat (the landlord's faithful ally in 
defence of his meal-sacks) booted as high as Grimalkin 
in the fairy tale, and playing on the fiddle for the more 
grace, announced that Johh Whiteeraft united the two 
honest occupations of landlord and miller; and do«ibt- 
less, took toll from the public in both capacities. 

Such a place promised a traveller, who journeyed 
incognito, more safe, if not better, accommodation, than 
he was like to meet with in more frequented inns ; and 
at the door of the Cat and Fiddle, Julian halted accord- 



CHAPTER XXI. 



In these cVtstrscted time9» when each man (Ireads 
,The bloody stpatagems of bu&y heads. 

Otway. 



At the door of the Cat and Fiddle, Julian received 
tiie usual attention paid to the customers of an inferior 
house^qf entertainments His horse was carried by a 
ragged lad, who acted as hostler, in a paltry stable ; 
where, however> it was tolerably supplied with food and 
litter. 

Having seen the animal on which his comfort, per- 
haps his safety, depended, properly provided for, Peve- 
ril entered the kitchen, which indeed was also the parlour 
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JWd hail of the Uttie hostelry, to try what refreshment 
he could obtain for himself. Mach to hi» satisfaction, 
he found there was only one guest in the kitchen beside 
himsetf, but he was less pleased when he found that he 
moist either go wkhout dinner, or share with that single 
^est tjic only provisions which chanced to be in the 
house, -namely, a dish of trouts^and eels, which their 
host, the miller, had brought in from his mill-stream. 

At the particular request of Julian, the landlady un- 
dertook to add a substantial dish of eggs and bacon, 
which pephaps she would not have undertaken for, had 
not the sharp eye of Peveril discovered the flitch hang- 
ing in its smoky retreat, when, as its presence could net 
be denied, the hostess was compelled to bring it forward 
as a part of her supplies. 

She was a buxom dame, about thirty, virhose comely 
and cheerfiil countenance did honour to the choice of 
the jolly miller, her loving mate 5 and was now station- 
ed under the shade of an old-fashioned huge projecting 
chimney, within which it was her province to ** work i* 
the fire," and provide fo^ the wearied wayfaring «man, 
the goctd things which were to send him rejoicing on his 
way. Although, at first, the honest woman seemed lit- 
tle di&]^osed to.give herself much additional trouble on 
Julian's account, yet the good looks, handsome figure, 
and easy civility of her new guest, soon bespoke the 
principal part of her attention ; and while busy in his 
service she regarded him, from time to time, with looks, 
where something like pity mingled with complacency. 
The rich smoke of the rasher, and the eggs with which 
it was flanked, already spread itself through the apart- 
ment J and the hissing of these savoury viands bore 
chorus to the simmering of the pan, in which the fish 
were undergoing a slower decoction. The table was 
covered with a clean huck-a-buck napkin, and all was 
in preparation for the meal, which Julian began to ex- 
pect with a good deal of impatience, when the compan- 
ion who was destined to share it with him, entered the 
apartment. 

At the first glance, Julian re<5ognised, to his surprise, 
fhe same indifferently'dressed, thin-looking person, who. 
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during the first bargain which he had made Vfith Brid- 
lealeji had officiously interfered with his advice and 
opinion. Bis pi eased at having the eombany of amr 
stranger forced upon him, Peveril Wi^s stiU less satisfi- 
ed to find one who might make some claim of acquaint* 
ance with him, however slender, since the circumstances 
in which he stood compelled htm rto be as reserved as 
possible. He therefore turned his back upon his des- 
tined messitiate^ and pretended to amuse himself by 
looking out of the window, determined to avoid all iu- 
tercourse until it should be inevitably forced upon him. 

In the meanwhile, the other stranger went straight up 
to the landlady, where she toiled on household cares 
intent, and demanded of her, what she meant by pre- 
paring bacon and eggs, whep he had positively charged 
ner to get nothing ready but the feh. 

'the good wpman, important 4s every cook in the 
discharge of her duty, deigned not for some time so 
much as to acknowledge that she heard the repro<»f of 
her guest J and when she did so, it was only to repel it 
in a magisterial and authoritative tone,— -'' if he dtd not 
like bacon — (bacon from their 6wti hitch, well fed on 

f^eas.and bran)-«if he did not like bacon and e^s^- 
new-laid eggs, which she had brought in fcom thchen- 
roost with her own hands) — why so put case— it was the 
worse for his honour, and the better for those who did." 
«* The bette'r for those who like them ?'* answered the 
guest ; <' that is as much as to say I am to have a com- 
panion, good woman.'* 

" Do not good woman me, sir," replied the miller's 
wife, " till I call you good man ; ana, I promise you, 
many would scruple to da that to dne who does not love 
eggs and bacon of a Friday." 

"Nay, my good lady," said her guest, "do not fix 
any misconstruction upon tne — I dare say the eggs and 
the bacon are excellent; only, they are rather a dish 
too heavy for my stomach/',; 

* • Ay, or your conscience perhaps, sir," answered the 
h ostess^ ** And now T bethink me, you must needs have 
your fish fried with oil, instead of the good drippings I 
was going to put to themi 1 would I could spell Ac 
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meaning of all this now : bbt I warrant John Bigstaff, 
the constable)^ would conjure something out of it* * 

There was a pau«e here ; but Julian somewhat alarm- 
ed at the tone which the conversation assumed, became 
interested in watching the dumb show which succeeded. 
By bringing his head a little towards the left ; but with- 
cnit turning round, or qnitting the projecting latticed 
window where he had taken his station, he could observe 
that the stranger, secured^ as he seemed to think him* 
sel£, from observation, had sidled close up to the land' 
lad J ; and, as he conceived, had put a piece of money 
into her hand. The altered tone of the miller's moiety 
corresponded rery much with this supposition. 

*• Nay, indeed, and forsooth," she said, «* her house 
was Liberty-haU ; and so should every publican's be. 
What was it to her what gentlefolks ate. or drank, pro- 
viding they paid for it honestly ? There were many ho** 
Best gentlemen, whose stomachy eould not abide bacon, 
grease,, or dripping, especially on a Friday; and what 
was that to her, or any one in her line, so gentlefolks 
paid Iwnestly for the trouble F Only, she would say, that 
ner bacon and ^ggs could not be mended betwixt this 
and Liverpool'; and that she would live and die upon." 

*• I shall hardly dispute it,^ said the stranger; and 
turning towards Julian, he added, << I wish this gentle- 
man, who I suppose is my trencher-companion, much 
joy of the dainties which I cannot assist him in consuin^- 
ing." 

** I assure you, sir,'* answered Peveril, who now felt 
himself compelled to turn about, and reply with civili* 
ty, " that it was with difficulty I could prevail on my 
landlady to add my cover to yours, though she seems 
now such a zealot jfor the^:onsumption of eggs and ba- 
con." 

"I am zealous for nothing," said the landlady, •' save 
that men would eat their victuals, and pay their score ; 
and if there be enough in one dish to serve two guests, 
I see little purpose<in dressing them two ; however they 
are ready now, and done to a nicety.^ — Here, Alice ! 
Alice!" 

The sound of that well-known name made Julian 
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start ; but the Alice who replied to the eall illHt^sem- 
bled the vision which his Imagination connected with 
the accents^ being a dowdy slip-shod wench^ the drudge 
of the low inn which afTorded him shelter. She assist* 
ed her mistress in potting on the table the dishes which 
the latter had prepared and a foaming jug of home-brew* 
ed ale being placed betwixt thetn, was ' warranted by 
Dame Whitecraft as ^cellent; *» for/* said she* "we 
know by practice that too much water drowns the mil- 
ler» and we spare it on our malt as we would in oar mill- 
dam/' 

" I drink to your health in it, dame/' said the elder 
stranger ; " and a oup of thanks for tbcae excellent fish ; 
and to the drowning of all unkindness between us/' 

" i thank you, sir," said the dame, *' and wish you 
the like ; but I dare not pledge you, for our Gaffer sajs, 
the ale is brewed top strong for w^men ; so I only drink 
a glass of canary at a time with a gossip» or any gentle- 
man guest that IS so minded." 

*< You shall drink one with me tbeny dame/*, said 
Peveril, " so you will let me have a flagon." 

** That you shall, sir, and as good as ever was broach* 
e4 ; but I must to the mill, to get the key from the 
goodman.' 

So saying, and tucking her clean goWn through the 
pocket-holes, that her steps might be tne more alert, and 
her dress escape dust, on she tripped to the mill> which 
fay olosfe kdjoiningt 

**A dainty dame, and dangerous, is the miller's 
wife," said the stranger, looking at Peveril.' ** Is not 
that old Chaucer'^ phrase ?" 

"I — 1 believe 80,'* isaid Peveril, not much read in 
Chaucer, who was then even more neglected 
than at present ; and much surprised at a lite- 
rary quotation from one of the mean appearance 
exhibited by the person before him'. 

'* Yes," answered the stranger, " I see that yon, like 
other yoUng gentlemen of the time, are better acquaint- 
ed with Cowley and Waller, than with the * well of Eng- 
lish undeiiled.' I cannot help differing. There are 
touches of nature about the old bard of Wookstock, that 
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'to me* are worth 4lt the turn» of laborious wit in Cow- 
ley, and all the ornate and artificial simplicity of his 
courtly competitor. The description, for instance of 
bis country coquette,— 

' Wincinif she w^is, aa is a wonton colt, 
Swe^t as a do\i'er, and Mpright as a bolt/ 

Then again, for pathos, where will you mend the dying 
scene of Arcite ? 

* AUSjfmy heart IS queen ! alas, my wife ! 
Giver at once, and ender of ni^ lite. 
What is this world ? — What »xen men to have ? 
. ^ Now with his love— now in his cf)ld grave 
Alone, Witbouteh other company.* 

But I tire you, sir ; and do injustice to the poet, whom 
I remember but by halves." , * 

"On the contrarvi sir," replied Peveril, *^you make 
bim more intelligible to me m your recitation, than I 
have found him when I have tried to peruse him myself.** ^~ 

"You were only frightened by the antlquatea spel- 
ling, and ' the letters mack,' "said his companion. " It 
is many a scholar's case, who mistakes a nut, which he 
could crack with a little exertion, for a bullet, which he 
inust needs break his teeth on ; but yours are better em- 
ployed .^--Shall I offer you some of this fish?" 

*' Not so, sir," replied Julian, willing to show himiself 
a man of reading in nis turn ; 'i I hold with old Caius, 
and profess a .fine judgment, to fight where I caniiot 
chuse, and to eat no fish." 

The stranger cast a startled look around him at this 
ob^rvation. which Julian had thrown out, on {)urpo8e to 
ascertain, if possible; the quality of his companion whose 
present language was so different from the character he 
had assumed at Bridlesley's.. His countenance, too, 
although the features were of an ordinary, not to say 
mean cast, had that character of intelligence which edu* 
cation gives to the most homely face ; and his manners 
were so easy and disembarrassed, as plainly showed a 
complete acquaintance with society, as well as the habit 
of mingling with it in the higher stages. The alarm 
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which he had eviiieDtlj shown at Peveril^g answer, wad 
but moinentarj ; for he almost instantly replied with 
a smile, '* I promise you, sir, that you areinno danger* 
ens company ; for notwithstanding my fish dinner I am 
much disposed to trifle with some of your Savoury mess 
if you will iiidulge me so far." 

Peveril accordingly reinforced the stranger's trencher 
vrith what' remained of the bacon and eggs, an.d saw hiia 
swallow a mouthful or two with apparent relish; bu t 
presently after, began to daUj with nis knife and fork, 
like one whose appetite was satiated ; then took a long 
draught of the black jack, and hs^nded his platter to the 
large mastiff dog, who, attracted by the smell of the 
dinner, had sate before him for some time, licking his 
chops, and following with his eye every morsel whicbi 
the guest raised to his head. 

"Jftere, my poor fellow,' said he, *" thou hast had no 
fish, and needeatthis supei-numerary trenchei^-load more 
than I do. I cannot withstand thy mute supplication 
any longer." 

The dog answered these cqtirtesies by- a x:ivir shake 
of the tail, while he gcfeble^ up what was assigned hinoi 
by the stranger's benevolence, in the greater haste, that 
he heard his mistress's voice at the door. 

" Here is the canary, gentlemen, said the landlady ; 
•* and the good man has set off the mill, to come to wait 
on you himself. He alwajs does so, when company 
drink wine." 

'*That he may come in for the host's, that is, for the 
lion's share,** said the stranger,' looking at Peveril. 

'* The shot is mine," said Julian ; " and if mine host 
ivill share it, I will willingly bestow another quart on 
him, and on you, sir. I never break old customs.'* ' 

These sounds caught the ear of Gaffer Whitecraft, 
who had entered th^ room, a strapping specimen of his 
robust trade, prepared to play the civil, or the surljr 
host, as his company should be acceptable or otherwise. 
At Julians invilation, he doffed his dusty bonneir— 
brushed from his sleeve the looser particles of his pro- 
fessional dust— and gitting down on the end of a bench, 
tibout a yard from the table, filled a glas$o£canary, and 
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drank to his quests, and " especially to this noble gen- 
tleman/' indicating Peveril,. who had ordered the ca- 
nary, 

Julian returned the courtesy by drinking his health, 
and asking what news were .about the couptry. 

" Nought, sir, I hears on nought, except this plot, as 
they call it, that they are pursuing the Papishers about ; 
but it brings water to my mill, as flie saying is. Between 
expresses hurrying hither and thither, and guards and 
prisoners riding to and again, and the custom of the 
neighbours, that come to speak over the news of an 
evening, nightly I may say, instead of once a-week, 
why the spiggot is in use gentlenten.and your landlord 
thrives ; and then I, serving as constable, and being a 
known Protestant, I have tapped, I may venture to say 
it may be ten stands of ale extraordinary, besides a rea- 
sonable sale of wine for a country corner. , Heaven 
make us thankful, and keep all good Protectants from 
plot and Popery !" 

** I can easily conceive, my friend," , said Julian, 
** that curiosity is a passion which runs naturally to the 
alehouse; and that anger, and jealousy, and fear, are 
all of them thirsty passions, and great consumers of 
home-bre.wed. But I am a perfect stranger in these 
parts ; and I would willingly learn from a sensible man 
like you, a little of this same plot, of which men speak 
so much, and appear to know so little." 

'* Learn a little of it ?— Why, it is the most horrible 
—the most damnable blood-thirsty beast of a plot-^But 
hold, hold, my good master j I hope, in the first place, 
you believe there is a plot ? for, otherwise, the justice 
must have a word with you, so sure as my name is 
John Whitecraft." 

** It shall not need," said Peveril ; *' for I assure you, 
mine host, I believe in the plot as freely land fully as a 
man can believe in any thing he cannot understand." 

** Gt)d forbid that any body should pretend to under- 
stand it," said the implicit constable ; ** for his worship 
the justice says it is a mile beyond him ; and he be as 
deep as most of them But men may believe, though 
hey do not understand ; and that is what the Romanists 
VOL. X. — 23 
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sav themselves. But this I am sure of, it makes a rare 
stirring time for justices, and witnesses, and constables. 
•—So here's to j^our health again, gentlemen^ina cupof 
neat canary/' 
I «* Come, come, John Whitecraft," said his wife, " do 

tot jou demean yourself by naming witnesses along 
ith justices and constables. All the world knows how 
they come by their money.*' 

" Ay, but all the world knows that^ey do come by 
it, dame ; and that is a great comfort. They rustle in 
their canonica Isilks^ and swag^r in liieir buff and scar- 
let, who but they ?- — Ay, ay, tne cursed fox thrives— 
and not so cursed neither; Is there not Doctor Titus 
Gates, the saviour of the nation— -does he not live at 
Whitehall, and eat off plate, and have a pension of 
thousands a year, for what I know ? and is he not to be 
Bishop of Litchfield, so soon as Doctor Doddrum dies ?" 

" Then I hope Doctor Duddrum's reverence will live 
these twenty years ; and I dare say I am the first that 
ever wished such a wish," said the hostess. " I do not 
understand these doings, not I ; and if a hundred Jesu- 
its came to hold a consult at my house, as they did at 
the White Horse Tavern, I should think it quite out of 
the line of business to bear witness against tbein, provi- 
ded they drank well, and paid their score.^' 

" Very true, dame," said her elder guest; " that is 
what I call keeping a good publican conscience ; and so 
I will paj score presently, and be jogging on my way." 

Peveril, on his part, also demanded a reckoning, and 
discharged it so liberally, that the mller flourished his 
hat as he bowed, and the hostess courtsied down to the 
ground. 

The horses of both guests were brought forth; and 
they mounted in order to depart in company. The host 
and hostess stood in the door to see them aepart. The 
landlord proftered a stirrup-cup to the elder guest, while 
the landlady offered Peveril a glass from her own pecu- 
liar bottle. ' For this purpose, ^e mounted on the horse- 
block, with flask and glass in hand ; so that it was easy 
for the departing guest, although on horseback to return 
the courtesy in the most approved manner, nan^ely, by 
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throwing his arm over his iaadlady's shoulder, and salu- 
ting her iit parting. 

Dame Wnitecraft could not decline his familiaritj ; 
for there is no room for traversing upon a horse-block, 
and the hands which might have served her for resist- 
ance, were occupied with glass and bottle— matters too 
precious to be thrown away in such a stru^le. Appa- 
rently, however, she had something else in her head ; 
for, as, after a brief affectation of reluctance, she per- 
mitted Peveril's face to approach her's, she whispered 
in his ear, " Beware of trapans !'*— an awful intimation, 
which in those days of distrust, suspicion and treache- 
ry, was as effectual in interdicting free and social inter- 
course, as the advertisement of ** man-traps and spring- 
guns," to protect an orchard. Pressing her hand, in in- 
timation that he comprehei^ded her hint, she shook his 
warmly in return, and bade God speed him. There was 
a cloud on John Whitecraft's brow ; nor did his final 
farewell sound half so cordial as that which had been 
spoken within doors. But then Peyeril reflected, that 
the same guest is not always equally acceptable to land- 
lord and landlady ;. and unconscious of having done any 
thing to excite tne miller's displeasure, he pursued his 
journey without thinking farther of the matter. 

Julian was a little surprised, and nut altogether pleas- 
ed, to find that his new acquaintance held the same road 
with him. He had many reasons for wishing to travel 
alone ; and the hostess s caution still rung in his ears. 
If this man, possessed of so much shrewdness as his 
countenance and conversation intimated, versatile, as 
he had occasion to remark, and disguised beneath his 
condition, should prove, as was likely, to be a conceal- 
ed Je&uit or seminary-priest, travelling upon their great 
task of the conversion of England, and rooting out of the 
Northern heresy — a more dangerous companion,^ for a, 
person in his own circumstances, could hardly he imagi- 
ned ; since keeping society with him might seem to au- 
thorize whatever reportsliad been Spread concerning the 
attachment of his family to the Catholic cause. At the 
same time, it was very difficult, without actual rudeness, 
to shake off the company of one who seemed determin- 
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ed, whether spoken to or not, to remain along-side of 
him. . 

Peveiil tried the experiment of riding slow ; but his 
companion, determined not to drop him, slackened his 
pace, so as to keep clo$e by him.- Jul ia?i then spurred 
his horse to a full trot; and was soon satisfied, that the 
stranger, notwithstanding the meanness of his appear- 
ance, was so much better mounted. than himself, as to 
rcndei; vain any thoughts of outriding him. He pulled 
up his horse to a more reasonable pace, therefore, in a 
sort of despair. Upon his doing so, his companion^ who 
had been hitherto silent, observed, that Peyeril was not 
so well qualified to try speed upon the road, as he would 
have been had he abode by his first bargain of horse-flesh 
that morning. 

Peveril assented drily, but observed, that the animal 
would serve his immediate purpose, though he feared it 
would render him indifierent company for a person bet- 
ter mounted. 

•* By no means," answered his civil companion ; '* I 
am one of those who have travelled so muchy as to be ac- 
customed to make my journey at any rate of motion 
which may be most agreeable to piy company." 

Peveril made no reply to this polite, intimatioh, being 
too sincere to tender the thanks which, in courtesy, were 
the proper answer. — A second pause ensued, which was 
broken by Julian asking the stranger whether their roads 
were likely to lie long together in the same direction. 

** I cannot tell,'* said the stranger, smiling, **. unless 
I knew which way you were travelling.*' 

^* I am uncertain how far I shall go to-night," said 
Julian, willingly misunderstanding tlie purport of the 
reply, v 

•* And so am 1," replied the stranger ; V but though 
my horse |;oes better tnan yours, I' think it will be ^ise 
to spare him ; and in case our road continues to lie the 
same M^y, we are like to sup, as we have dined together." 

Julian made ho answer whatever to tiiis round inti- 
mation, but continued to ride on, turning, in his own 
nilndy whether it would not be wisest to come to a dis- 
tinct explanation with his pertinacious attendant, and to 
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explain, in so many words, that it was his pleasure to 
travel alone. But, besides that the sort of acquaintance 
which they had formed during dinner, rendered him un- 
willing to be directly uncivil towards a person of gen- 
tlemanlike manners, he had also to consider that he 
inifiht very possibly be mistaken in this man's character, 
ana purpose ; in which case, the cynically refusing the 
society of a sound Protestant, would afford as pregnant 
matter of suspicion, as travelling in company with a dis- 
guised Jesuit. 

After brief reflection, therefore, he resolved to endure 
the incumbrance of the stranger's society, until a fair 
opportunity should occur to riuhimself of it ; and in the 
meantime, to act with as much caution as he possibly 
could, in any communication that might take place be- 
tween them ; for Dame Whitecraft's parting caution still 
rang anxiously in his ears, and the consequences of his 
own arrest upon suspicion, must deprive him of every 
opportunity of serving his father, or the Countess, or 
Major Briqtgenorth, upon wKose interest, also, he had 
promised himself to keep an eye. 

While he revolved these things in his mind, they had 
journeyed several miles without speaking ; and now.en*- 
tered upon a more waste country, and worse roads, than 
they had hitherto found, being, m fact,- approaching the 
more hilly county of Derbyshire. In travelling on a. ve- 
ry stony and uneven lane, Julian's- horse repeatedly 
stumbled ; and had he not been supported by the rider's 
judicious use of aid and bit, must at length certainly 
have fallen under him. 

** Tliese are times which crave wary riding, sir," said 
his companion ; ** and by your seat in the saddle, and 
your hand on the rein, you seem to-understand it." 

" I have been long a horseman, sir," answered Peve- 

ril. 

"And long a traveller too, sir, I should suppose; 
since, by the great caution jpou observe, you seem to 
think the human tongue requires a curb, as well as the 
horse's jaws.'* 

'• Wiser men than I have been of opinion,*' answered 

23* 
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PeveriU *' that it were' a part <tf prudence to be silent, 
when men hare little or nothing to say." 

*' I <;annot approve of their opinion,'' answered the 
stranger. " All knowledge is gained b; communication, 
either with the dead, through bfioks, or, more pleasing- 
ly, through the conversation of the living. The du^and 
aumby alone, are excluded from improvement; and sure- 
ly their situation is not so enviable that we should imi- 
tate them." 

6 At this illustration* which wakened a startling ^cho^ 
in Peveril's bosom, the young man looked hard at his 
companion ; but in the composed countenance, and calm 
blue eye, he read no consciousness of a farther meaning 
than the words immediately and directly implied. He 
paused a moment, and then answered, '* You seem to be 
a person, sir, of shrewd apprehension ; and I should ba^ve 
thought it might have occurred to you, that in the pres- 
ent suspicious times, men may, without censure, avoid 
communication with strangers. You know not me ; and 
to me you are totally unknown. There is^not room for 
much discourse between us, without trespassing on the 
general topics of the day,' which carry in them seeds of 
qui^rrel between friends, much piore betwixt strangers. 
At any other time the society of an intelligent compan- 
ion would have been most acceptable upon ihy solitary 
ride ; but at presentr-^— " 

*' At present !" said the other, interrupting him. 
** You are like the old Romans, who held that hoHU 
meant both a stranger and an enemy. I will therefore 
be no logger a stranger. My name is Ganlesse— by pjco- 
fession I am a Roman Catholic priest-^I ^m travelling 
here in dread of my life — and I am very glad to have 
you for a companion.*' 

" I thank you for the information, with all my heart," 
said Peveril ; "and to avail myself of it to the utter- 
most, I must beg of you to ride forward, or lag behind, 
or take a side path, at your own pleasure ; for as I am 
no Catholic, and travel upon business of high concern- 
ment, I am exposed both to risk and delay, and even to 
danger, by keepins such suspicious company. And so, 
Master Ganlesse, keep your own pace, and I will keep 
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the contrar;^ ; for I bee leave to forbear your company.'* 
As Peveril spoke thus, he pulled up his horse, and 
made a full stop. 

The stranger burst out a-laughing. «* What," he said, 
"you forbear my coinpaiiy for a trifle of danger ? Saint 
Anthony I How the warm blood of the Cavaliers is chil- 
led in the young men of the present day ! This young 
^lant, now, has a father, I warrant yo\i, who has en* 
Shired as many adventures, for hunted priests, as a 
knighti^rrant for distressed damsels." 

" This raillery avails nothing, sir," said Pieveril. •' 1 
must request you will keep your own way.*' 

"My way is yours," said tlie pertinacious Master 
Ganles^e, as he called himself; "and we will both tra- 
vel the safer, that we journey in company. I have the 
receipt ©f fern-seed, tnan^ and walk invisible. Besides, 
you would not have me quit you in this lane, where there 
is^no turn to right or left ?" 

Peveril moved on, desirous to avoid open violence; 
for which the indifferent tone of the traveller, indeed, 
afforded no apt pretext ; yet highly disliking his compa- 
ny, and determined to take the first opportunity to rid 
himself of it. 

The stranger proceeded the same pace with him keep- 
ing cautiously on his bridal -hand, is if to secure that 
advantage in case of a struggle. But his language did 
not intimate the least apprehension. "You do me 
wrong," he said to Peveril, *? and you equially wrong 
yourself. You are uncertain where to lodge to-night — 
trust to my guidance.* Here is an ancient hall, within 
four miles, with an old knightly Pantaloon for its lord 
— ^an all-be-ruifed Dame Barbara for the lady gay — a Je- 
suit, in a butler's habit, to say grace— an old tale of 
Edgehill and Worster fights to relish a cold venison 
pasty, and a flask of claret mantled with cobwebs— a 
bed for you in the priest's hiding hole— and, for aught 
I know, pretty Mistress Betty, me dairy-maid to make 
it ready." 

"This has no charms for me, sir," said Peveril, who, 
in spite of himself, Could not but be amused with the 
ready sketch which the stranger gave of many an old 
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mansion in Cheshire and Derbyshire, where the owners^ 
retained the ancient faith of itotne. 

" Well, I see 1 cannot charm you in this way," con- 
tinued his companion ; ** I must strike aniather key- I 
am no longer Ganlesse, the seminary priest, but (chang- 
ing his tone, and snuffline in th^ nose) Simon Canter, a 
poor preacher of the word, who travels this way to call 
sinners to repentance ; and to strengthen, and to edify, 
avd to fructify, ampng the scattered remnant, who hold 
fast the truth. — What say you ^ this, sir ?** 

**I admire your versatility, sir, and could be enter- 
tained with it at another time. At present, sincerity is 
more in request," 

" SinCterity !" said the stranger ;— ** A child's whistle, 
with but two notes in it — ^yea, yea, and nay, liay. Why 
man, the very Quakers have renounced it, and nave got 
in its stead a gallant recorder, called Hypocrisy, ^at is 
somewhat like Sincerity in form, but nf much greater 
compass, and combines the whole gamut. Come, be 
ruled*— be a disciple Of Simon Canter for the evening, 
and we will leave the old tumble-down castle of the 
knight aforesaid, on the left hand, for a new brick-built 
mansion, erected by ah eminent salt-boiler from 1!^ampt- 
wich, who expects the said Simon to tjaake a strong spi- 
ritual pickle for the preservation of a soul somewhat 
corrupted by the evil communications of this wicked 
world.. What say you ? He has two daughters— bright- 
er eyes never beamed under a pinched hood'; and; for 
myself, I think there is more fire in those who live only 
to love and to devotion, than in your court beauties, 
whose hearts are running on twenty follies beside. You 
know not the pleasure of being conscience-keeper to a 
pretty precisian, who in one breath repeats her foibles, 
and in the next confesses her passion. Ferhaps, though, 
you may have known such in your day ? Come, sir, it 
grows too dark to see your blushes ; Init I am sure they 
are burning on your cheek. 

'* You take great freedom, sir,*' said Peveril, as they 
now approached the end of th^ lane, where it opened on 
a broad common ; " and you seem rather to count more 
on my forbearance, than you have room to do with safe- 
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ij. We are now nearly free of the hine which has made 
us companions for this last half hour. To avoid your 
further company, I will take the turn to the left, upon 
that common ; and if you follow me, it shall be at your 
peril. Observe, I am well armed ; and you will iignt at 
odds," . • 

" Not at odds," returned the provoking stranger, 
** while I have my brown jennet, with which I can ride 
round and around you at pleasure ; and this text, of a 
handful in length, (showing a pib^tol, which he drew from 
his bosom,) which discharges, very convincing doctrine 
on the pressure; of a fore-nnger, arid is apt to equalize 
all odds, as you call them, of youth and strength. Let 
there be no strife between us, however — the moor lies 
before us— <ihuse your path on it— I take the other," 

**I wish you good night, sir," said Peveril to the 
stranger. ^*I asK jrour forgiveness, if, I have miscon- 
strued you in any thing ; but the times are perilous, and 
a man's life may depend on the society in which he tra- 
vels." , 

/'True," said the stranger; '< but in your case, the 
danger is already undergone, and you should seek to 
counteract it. Ir ou have travelled in my company long 
enougli to devise a handsome branch of the Popish Plot. 
How will you look, when you see come forth, m comely 
folio form. The Narrative of Simon Canter, otherwise 
called Stephen Ganlcsse, concerning the horrid Popish 
Conspiracy for the Murther of the King, and Massacre 
of all Protestants, as. given on oath to the Hojiourable 
House of Commons ; setting forth, how far Julian Peve- 
ril, younger of Martindale Castle, is concerned in car- 
rying on the same—" 

" How, sir ? Wh^t mean you ?" said Peveril, much 
startled. 

" Nay, sir," replied his companion, " do not interrupt 
my title page. Now that Oates and Bedloe have drawn 
the great prizes, the subordinate discoverers get little 
but by the sale of thbir narrative ; and Janeway, New-v 
man, Simmons, and every bookseller of them, will tell 
you that the title is half the narrative. Mine shall 
therefore set forth, the 'various schemes you have com- 
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mumcated to me, of landing ten thousand soldiers from 
the Isle of Man upon the coast of Lancashire ; and 
marching into Wales, to join the ten thousand pilgrims 
who are to be shipped from Spain; and so compming 
the destruction of the Protestant religion, and of the 
devoted city of London* Tri|lj, I think such anarra- 
tive, well spiced with a few horrors, and published cum 
privUegioparliammiit mr^ht, though the market be some* 
what overstocked, be still worth some twenty or thirty 
pieces." ' . 

•* You seem to kdow me, sir," said Peyeril; "and if 
80, 1 think I may fairly ask you your purpose in thus 
bearing me company, and the meaning of all this rhap- 
sody. If it be mere banter, I can endure it within pro- 
per limit ; although it is uncivil on the part of a stranger, 
if you have any further purpose, speak it oi^t; I am not 
to be trifled witji." 

" Good, now,'* said the stranger, laughing, " into what 
an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself! An Italian 
fuoruscitOf when he desires a parley with you, takes 
aim from behind a wall with his long sun^ and prefaces 
his conference with Pesso tirare. So does yoiir man-of- 
war fire a gun across the bows of a Hans-mogan India- 
man, just to bring her to; and so do I show Master 
Julian Peveril, that, if I were one of the honourable 
society of witnesses and informers, with whom his ima- 
^nation has associated me for these two hours past, he 
IS as mucfi within my danger now, as what he is ever 
likely to be." Then, suddenly changing his tone to se- 
rious, which was in general ironical, he added, '* Young 
man, when the pestilence is diifused through the air of 
a city, it is in vain men would avoid the disease, by 
seeking solitude, and shunning the company of their 
fellow-sufferers." 

"In what, then, consists their safety ?" said Peveril, 
willing to ascertain, if possible^ the drift of his compa- 
nion's purpose. 

" In following the counsels of wise physicians ;" such 
was the stranger's answer. 

" And as such," said Peveril, "you oflfer n^e your 
advice ?" , 
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"Pardon me, young man," 9aid the stranger, haudi* 
tily, " I see no reason I should do so. I am not," lie 
added, in his former tone, ** your physician feed— ^-I of- 
fer no advice—- 1 only say it would be wise that you 
sought it.'* 

" And from whom, or where, can I obtain it ?" said 
Peveril. "I wander in this country, like one in a 
dream ; so much a few months have changed it. Men 
who formerly occupied thetnselves with their own ai&urs, 
are now swallowed up in matters of state policy ; and 
those tremble under the apprehension of some stranse 
and sudden convulsion ot empire, who were formerly 
only occupied by the fear of going to bed supperless. 
And to sum the matter, I meet a stranger, apparently 
Mrell acquainted with my name and concerns, who first 
attaches himself to me, whether I will or no; and then 
refuses me explanation of his business, while he mena- 
ces me with the strangest accusations." 

*' Had I meant such infamy," said the stranger, 
•* believe me, I had not given you the thread of my in- 
trigue. But be wise, and come on with me. There is 
hard by, a small inn, where if you ca^ take a stran- 
ger's warrant for it, 'we shall sleep in perfect securi- 
ty." 

" Yet you yourself," said Peveril, ** but now were 
anxious to avoid observation ; and in that case how can 
you protect me ?" 

'^rshal I did but silence that tattling landlady, 
in the way in which such people are most readily hush- 
ed ; and ror Topham, and his brace of night owls, they 
must hawk at other and lesser game than I should 
prove." 

Peveril could not help admiring the easy and confi« 
dent indifference with which the stranger seemed to as- 
sume a superiority to all the circumstances of danger 
around him ; and after hastily considering the matter 
with himself, came to the resolution to keep company 
with him for this night, at least ; and to learn, if possi- 
ble, who he really was, and to what party in the estate 
he was attached. The boldness and freedom of his talk 
seemed almost inconsistant with his following the peril- 
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ouSk though at the time thegainfiil trade of an informed. 
No doubt, such persons assumed every appearance 
which could insinuate them into the confidence of their 
destined victims ; but Julian thought he discovered 
in this man's manner, a wild and reckless frankness, 
which he could not but connect with the idea of sinceri- 
ty in the present case. He therefore answered, after a 
moment's recollection, '' I embrace yoiu* proposal sir ;al- 
though* bj doing so, I am reposing a sudden, and per- 
haps an unwary, confidence." 

*< And what ani I, then, reposing in you ?" said the 
stranger. '< Is not our confidence mutual ?" ' 

*• No; much the contrary. 1 know nothing of yoii 
whatever— you have named me ; and knowing me to be 
Julian Peveril, know you may travel with me in perfect 
security." 

"The devil I do!" answered his cdmpanion. "I 
travel in the same security as with a lighted petard, 
which I may expect to explode every moment. Are 
you not the son of Peveril of the Peak, with whose name 
Prelacy and Popery are so closely allied, that no old 
woman of either sex in Derbyshire, concludes her pray- 
er without a petition to be freed from all three ? And 
do you not come from the Popish Countess of Der^ 
by, bringing, for aught 1 know, a whole army of 
Manxmen in your pocket, with full complement of 
arms, ammunition, baggage, and a train of field artiUe* 
ry?" 

** It is not very likely I should be so poorly mount- 
ed," said Julian laughing, " if I had such a weight to 
carry. But lead on, sir. I see I must wait for 
your confidence, till you think proper to confer it ; 
for you are already so well acquainted with my af- 
fairs, that I have nothing to offer you in exchange for 
it. 

** AllouBt then," said his companion ;. " give your 
horse the spur, and raise the curb rein, lest he measure 
the ground with his nose, instead of his paces. We 
are not now more than a furlong or two from the place 
of entertainment," 

They mended their pace accordingly, and soon arriv- 
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ed at the small solitarv mil which the iraveller-had* 
mentioned* Whea its light began' to twinkle before 
them, the strangeir, as if recollecting something he had 
forgotten, " By the -way, you must have a name to pass 
by ; for it oJay be ill travelling under your own, as the 
fellow who keeps Uiis house is an old Cromwellian.-*- 
What will you crall yourself? — My name is — ^for the 
presen t-— Ganle^se.' * 

*' There is no <>ccasion to assume a name at all," anv 
swered Julian, " I do not incline to use a 4)oi*rowed 
one, especial ly as I may mlset with some one who knows 
my own." • 

" I wiH call jou Julian, then," said Master Ganles- 
se ; *• for Fevenl will smell in the nostrils of mine host 
of idolatry, conspiracy, Smithfield faggots, fish upon 
Fiidays, trie muwier of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, and 
tJie fire of purgatory." 

As he spoke thus, theyalighted Under ^ the great 
broad-branched oak treer, which served to canopy the 
the ale-be;ich, which, at an earlier hour, had groaned 
under the weight of a frequent conclave of rustic poli- 
ticians. Ganlesse, as he dismouated, whistled in a 
particularly shrill note, and was answered from within 
the house. ^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 



He was a fellow in' a peasant's garb ; 
Yet one could censure you a Woodcock's carving, 
• . Like any courtier at the ordinary. 

The OrtHnar^'^ 

The person vHio appeared at the door of the little 
nn to receive Ganlesse, as we mentioned in our last 
vot. i« — 24 
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chapter, soBg, as he pame forward, tibis 9crap of an old 
ballad,— <• 

" Good even to yon, Diccon ; , 

And how have you sped ? 
Bring you the bonny bride 

To banquet and bed ?'* 



To which Ganlessc aiiswered, in the same tone and 
time, — t " ^ 

"Conlentthec, lind H«bm; ' 

He n^ed. little c»re. 
Who brings hotfie » fat buck 

Instead of a t>iire/' 



" You have roiased jour])iow, then/' said the btlier, 
in reply. 

•* 1 tell jrou I have not," answered Ganlesse ; *' but 
jou win think of nought but jour own thriving occupa- 
tion — May the plague that belongs to it stick to U I 
though it hath been the making of thee." 

*!A man must Ifve, Diccon Ganle&;:£," said the 
other. , ' 

*vWeU, well,*' said Ganlesse, "bid ray frj^nd wel- 
come, for my sake. HaSt thou got any supper ?'.' 

" Reeking like a sacrifice— Chaubert has done his 
bedt. That fellow is a treasure ! give him a farthing can- 
dle, and he will cook a good ^upper with it,— Come in, 
sir. My friend's friend is welcoihe, as we say >n my 
country." * , 

"Wem^st have our horses looked too first ; said 
PeveriJ, who began to be considerably uncertain about 
tlte character of his companions'^'^ that done> 1 am for 

Ganlesse gave a second whistle ; a groom appeared 
who took charge of both their horses, and they thei^i- 
selves entered the inn. 

The ordinary rpom of a poor inn seemed to have un- 
dergone some alterations, to render it fit for company 
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of a higher description. There were abeaufeti a couch 
and one or two otaer pieces of furniture, of a stjle in- 
consistent with the appearance of the place. The ta- 
ble-cloth, which wa« ready laid, was ofthe finest dam- 
ask ; and the spoons, forks, ^c. were of silver. Pey- 
eril^ looked at this apparatus witd some surprise ; and 
again turniBg his eyes attentively upon his travelling 
companion Ganlesse, he could not help discovering, 
(by^the aid of imagination, perhaps,) that though insig- 
nificant in person plain in features, and dressed like 
one in indigence, there lurked still about his person and 
manners, that indefinable ease of manner which belongs 
only to men of birth and quality, or to those who are in 
the constant habit of frequenting the best company. — 
His companion, whom he callecf Will Smith, although 
tall, and rather good-looking, besides being much bet- 
ter dressed, had not, nevertheless, exactly the same 
ease ot demeanor ; and was obliged to make up for the 
want, by an additional proportion of assurance* Who 
these two persons coula be Peveril could not attempt 
even to form a guess. There was nothing for it, but ta 
watch their manner and coversation. 

After speaking a moment in whispers. Smith said to 
his companion, " We must so look after our nags for 
ten minutes, and allow Chaubert to do his office. 

"Will he not appear, and minister before us, then ?** 
said Ganlesse. 

What, he ? — ^Iie shift a trencher— he hand a cup ? no 
you forget whom you speak of. Such an order were 
enough to make him fall on his own sword — he is al- 
ready oti the borders of despair, because no craw-fish 
are to be had," 

*' Alack-a-day 1'* repiied Ganlesse. " Heaven forbid 
I should add to such a calamity ! To stable, theA, and 
see we hew our steeds eat their provender, while ours 
is getting ready .*' 

They adjourned to the stable accordingly, which 
though a poor one, bad been hastily supplied with what- 
ever was necessary for the accommodation of four excel- 
lent horses ; one of which, that from which Ganlesse 
was just dismounted, the grqom we have mentioned 
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was cleaning and dressing by the light of a huge wax- 
candle. 

" I am still so far Catliolic»" said Ganlesse, laughing, 
as he saw that Peveril noticed this piece of extravagance- 
"My horse is my saint, and I dedicate a e^n^le to 
him." 

'* Without asking so great a favour for livine^ which 
I see standing behind yonder old henrcoop," replied 
Peveril, " I will at least relieve him of hia saddle and 
bridle." ^ * 

" Leave him to the lad of the inn," said Smith ; he 
is not worthy any other person's handling ; and I prom- 
ise you, if you slip a single buckle, you will so fla- 
vour of that stable duty, that you might as well eat 
roast-beef as ri^outs, tor any relish you will have of 
them." 

" I love roast-beef as well as ragouts, at any time," 
said Peveril, adjusting himsdf to a task which every 
youn^man should know how to perform when need is ; 
"and my horse, though it be but a sorry jade, will 
champ better on hay and corn, than on an iron bit." 

While he was unsaddling his horse, and shaking down 
some litter for the poor wearied animal, he heard Smith 
observe to Ganlesse^— " By .my faith, Dick, thou hast 
fallen into poor Slender's blunder ; missed Anne F'age, 
and brought us a great lubberly post-master's boy." 

"Hush, he will hear thee," answei^ed Ganiesse; 
" ther^ are reasons for all things— it is well as it is. 
But prithee, tell thy fellow to help the youngster." 

"What," replied Smith, "d'ye tliink 1 am mad i 
Ask Tom • Beacon-^Tom of Newmarket — Tom of ten 
thousand, to touch such a four-legged brute as that ? 
Why, he wou^ld torn me a,way on the spot-^discard me, 
i'faitb. It was all he would do to take in hand your 
own, my good friend; and if you consider him not the 
better, you are like to stand groom to him yourself to- 



morrow." 



".Well, Will," answered Ganiesse," I will say that 
for thee, thou hast'aset of the most useless, scounurelly, 
insolent vermin about thee, that ever eai up & poor gen- 
tleman's revenues." 
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** ITsel^sd I I deny it ? replied Smith. *' Every one 
of my fellows does something or other, so exquisitely, 
that it were sin to make him do any thine else— it 19 
your jacks-of-all-trades who ai-e masters ofnone. But 
hark to Chaubert's signal ! The coxcomb is tw^angling 
it on the lute, to the tune of Sveillez vaua^ beRe endor^ 
mie. Come, Master what d'ye call, (addressing Peve- 
ril,) get ye some wajter, and wash this filthy witness 
from your hand, as Betterton says in the [Hay; for Chau* 
bert's cookery is like Friar Bacon's Head— *time is-r* 
time was— time will soon be no more." 

So saying, and scarce allowing Julian, time to dip his 

hands in a bucket, and dry them on a horse cloth, he 

Jiurried him from the stable back to the supper chamber. 

Here all was prepai^ed for their meal, with an epicu- 
rean delicacy whicn rather belonged to the saloon of a 
palace, than the cabin in which it was displayed. * Four 
aishes of silver, with covers of the same metaU smoked 
on the tables and three seats wer^ placed for the com« 
pany. Beside tlie lower end of the board, was a small 
side-table, to answer the purpose of what is now called 
a dumb waiter; on which several flasks reared their tall, 
stately, and swan-like crests, above glasses and rum- 
mers. Clean covers were also placed within reaoh ; and 
a small travelling case of morocco, hooped with silver, 
displayed a number of bottles, containing the^most ap- 
proved sauces that culinary ingenuity had then invented. 

Smith, who occupied the Tower seat, and seemed tQ 
act as president of the feast, motioned the two travellers 
to take their places and begin. «I would not stay a 
grace-time," he said, ** to save a whole nation from per- 
dition. We could bring no chauffettes with any con- 
venience; and even Chaubert is nothing, unless his dishes 
are tasted In the very moment of projection. Come, 
uncover, and let us see what he has done for us. Hum ! 
ha I— ay — squab-pigeons — wild-fowl — young chickens-r- 
venison cutlets--*-aud a space in the centrci wet, alas, 
by a gentle tear from Chaubert's eye, where should have 
been the sotipe d* ecmpiss^isl The zeal of that poor Mr 
low is ill repaid by his paltry ten louis per month,** 

24* 
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•• A mere trifle," said Ganlesse ; •* but like ydurseff. 
Will, he serves a generous master/' 

The repast now commenced ; anfd Julian, though he 
bad seen nis young friend the Earl of Derby, and other 
gallants, affect a considerable degree of interest and 
skill in the science of the kitehen> anil was not himself 
either an enemy or a stranger to the pleasures of a good 
table, found that, on the.present occasion, he was a mere 
novice. Both his companions, but Bmith in especial, 
seemed to consider that they were now engaged in the 
only true and real busii^ess of life; and weighed all its 
minnti^ with a proportional degree of accuracy. To 
carve the morsel in the mQst delicate manner-^and- to 
apportion the proper seasoning with the accuracy of a 
cheiAist— to be aware, exactly, of the order in which one 
dish should succeed another, and to do plentiful justice 
to all— -was a nunuteness of science to which Julian had 
hitherto been a stranger. 

At length Ganlesse paused, and declared the supper 
exquisite. " Bttt^ my friend Smith,*' he added, *' are 
your wines curious ? When you brought all that trash 
of platesi and trumpery into Derbyshire, I hope you did 
not leave u$ at the mercy of the strong ale of the shire* 
as thick and muddy as the squires who drink it ?" 

*• JDid I not know that yoi/ were to meet mc, Dick 
©anlesse r' answered their host. ** And can you sus- 
pect me of such an omissiot^? It is trire, you must make 
Champagne and claret serve, for my Burgundy would 
not bear travelling, But if you have a fancy for sherry, 
or Vin de Cahors, I have a notion Chaubert and Toni 
Beacon have brought some for their own drinking.'* 

♦* Periiaps the gentlemen would not cai-e to impart*" 
said Ganlesse. . 

«* Oh fie !— any #iing in the way of civility," replied 
Smith. ♦• They are* in truth, the bestBatured lads alive, 
when treated respectfully; so that if you %oukl pre- 
fer- — . 

" By no means," said Ganlesse—'* a glass of Cham- 
fHagne will serve in a scarcity of better .'' ' 
»•- . 

*« The cork shall atart obaequiotia to my thumb." 
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said Smithy ^lad as he 6^<4ce, h^ untwisted the Wire, and 
the cork stKudt the roof of the cabin. Each guest took 
a large rum^ner glass of the sparkling beverage, wliich 
Peverit had |iidgiiieilt sbui ex^rience enough to- pro- 
nounce exquL^ite. v . ^ -■ 

** Give me your hand, sir,'* said Smith; *'*^it^is the 
first word of s^nse you have spoken this evening/* 

" Wisdom, sir," repKed "Fevertl/ " is like the best 
ware in the pedfcr** pack, whfdii he never produces till 
he knows his customer. -^ » . / 

** Sharp as mustard," returned the ban pivtmti"ifnt 
be wise," most noble pedlar, and takeanother runnrier of 
this sfime fla^k, whifch you see I ha ve held iii an obHque 
poisition for your service-^not permitting it to retrograde 
to t!ie perpendicular^ : Nay, take itoff before the bubble 
bursts on the rim,^and the zest is gone." - 

" You do me honour^ sir," said Peveril, tarking the 
second glass. " I wish you a better oSite than tH^t of 
my cup -bearer; 

** Yott canuot^ish' Will Smith one more congenial to 
his nature,'* said ^anlesse* "Others have a selfish de- 
light in tlie objectst>f sense. Will thrives, and is happy,, 
by imparting them to others; ^ 

" Better help men U pleasures than to parns, Ma&teV 
Ganlesse/* answered Smith, somewhat angrHji* 

" Nay, wrath thee n<rt; Will," said Ganlesse ; "and 
speak no words in haste, lest you may have cause to 
repent at leisure. Do I blame thy social concern for 
the pleasufes of others ? Why i»an, thou doest therein 
most philosophically mtxltiply -thine own. A man has' 
but one throat, and cah but eat, -^ith his best efforts, 
s»ome five or six times a-day; but thou finest with every 
friend that cuts up a capon, and art qttHffin*^^ wine in 
other men's; gullets, from morning to night-^e^ »ic de 
cssieris/* 

•• Friend Ganlesse," returned Smith, "I prithee be- 
ware — thou knowest I can cut gullets as well as tickle 
them." 

•^'Av Will,'* answered Oanlesse, carelessly; ** I 
think i have seen thee wave thy whinyard at the throat 
of a ftoga«-M<)gaa-^a Netheriandi«fh weaJsaiid, which 
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expanded only ob thy nataral and mortal objej&ts of aver- 
aion— Dotch cheese, rye-bread, pickled -herring,. onions, 
and Geneva," 

** For pity's sake^ forbear ribe descrij^tiop 1" said 
Smith; "thy word* overpower the perfumes, and fla- 
vour the apartment like a dish of salina^Uiidi !" 

*' But for an epiglottis like mine,! 'continued Ganlesse> 
<*down which the most delicate morses ar« washed by 
such claret as thou art n«rw pouring out^ thou couldst not, 
in thy bitterest mood, wish ar wors« fatfe than to be neck- 
laced somewhat tight by a pair of whtfce arms ?" • 

"By a tenpenny cord," answered Smith ; "but not 
till yoii were dead ; that thereafter you be presently dis- 
embowelled, you being yet alive 5. that your head be then 
aievered from- your body, and jyour body divided into 
quarters, to be disposed 0/ at his Majesty's pleasure — 
How like you that. Master Richard Ganlesse ?'* 

" E'en as you like the thoughts of dining on bran- 
bread and mifk-porridge-— an extremity which you trust 
never to be reduoed to. But all this shall not prevent me 
from pledging you in a cup of sound claret>" 

As the claret circulated, the glee lof the company in- 
creased ; an(F Smith, placing the dishes wliich had been 
made use of , upon the sidertable, stamped witli his foot 
on the fi^or, and the table, sinking down a tr$p, agaiu 
arose, loaded with olives, sliced neat's tOngUe^ caviare, 
and other provocatives for the circulation of the bottle. 
/'* Why^ Will," said Ganlesse, "thou art a more com- 
plete mechanist than I suspected ; thou hastbrousht thy 
$cene-shifting inventions to Dtjrbysbire in marvellouslj 
short time." 

"' A i*ope and pttllies can be easily coTOe by," answer- 
ed Will; ** and with a saw and a plane,! can manage that 
business in half a day. I love that knack of clean and 
secret conveyance — thou knowest it was the foundation 
of my fortunes*" \ 

«* It may be J^he wreck of them too. Will," replied bis 
iViend. 

«* True, Diccon," answefed Will ; " but vivimus dum 
vivamuii,thki\^ ray mrotto ; and therewith I presentyoa 
a brimmer to the health of the fair lady you wot of. 
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'* Let it come. Will," replied his friend, and the flask 
circulated briskly from hand t<J hand. * 

Julian did not think it prudent to seem a check on 
their festivity, as he hoped in its progress something 
might occur to enaUla him to ju<}ge of the character and 
purposes of his companions. But he watched them \n 
vain, Their conversation was animated and livelj> and 
often bore reference to the literature of the period, in 
which the eld«r seemed particularly well skilled. They 
aUo talked freely of the court, and of that numerous 
class of gallants who were then described as " men of 
wit and pleasure about town ;" and to whom it seemed 
probable they themselves appertained. 

At length the universal topic <^ the Popish Plot was 
started ; upon which Ganlesse and Slnith seemed to en- 
tertain the most opposite opinions. Ganlesse, if he did 
not maintain the authority of Oatcs in its utmost extent, 
contended that at least it was confirmed in a great mea- 
sure by the murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, and 
the letters written by Coleman to the confessor of the 
Frehch King. 

With much more noise, and less power of reasoning. 
Will Smith hesitated not to ridicule and run down the 
whole discovery, as one of the wildest and most cause- ^ 
less alarms which had ever been sounded in the ears of' 
a credulous public. " I shall never forget." he said, *' gir 
Godfrey's most original funeral. Two bouncing parsons, 
well armed with sword and pistol, mounted the pulpit, 
to secure the third fellow who preached from being mur- 
dered in the face of the congregation. Three parsons 
in one pulpit — three suns in one hemisphere— no won- 
der men stood aghast at such a prodigy.*' 

*• What then. Will," answered his companion, " you 
are one of those who think the good knight murdered 
himself, in order to give credit to the plot ?" 

**^By my faith not I," said the other ; ** but some true 
blue Protestant might do the job for him,' in order to 
give the thing a better colour,— I will be judged by our"* 
silent friend, whether that be not the most feasible so- 
lution of the whole." 

"I pray you, pardon me, gentlem en »^V said Julian ; 
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" I am but just landed in England, and Itm a fttrAnger 
to the particular drcuralstances which hit ve thrown the 
nation into such ferment. It would be the highest de- 

§rec of assurance in me to give any opinion betwiiLt gen- 
iemen who argue the matter soabi j; l^sideft, to say truth» 
I confess weariness— your wine is more potent tlian I 
expected^ or I have drank more of it than I meant to 

do." — -. .- 

*• Nay, if an hour's nap wHI refresh you," «aid the 
elder of the strangers, **^make nd cereimony with us. 
Your bed-^all we can offer as 8Uch-*-is that old-fashion- 
ed Dtttch-buiitsofa, as the last new phrase calls it. We 
shall be early stirrers to-niow*ow morning/' 

'* And that we may be so,'Vsaid Smith, ** I propose 
that we do sit up all this mght----l hate lying rough, smd 
detest a pallet-bed. So have at another flask, and the 
newest lampoon to help it out-— ■ -. 

Now a pingue oftheir A'oles 
- Upon papists and plats, ' 

Ami be d-^^ Doctor On <«s; • 

TclderoL 

' ' * '^ , . ■■ " ' . ' 

** Nay, but our Puritanic host," said Ganlesse. 

** I have him in my j>6cket, man — his eyes, eare, nose, 
and tongue," answered his boon companion, '^ are all in 
my possession." 

** In that case, when you give him back his eyes and 
nose, I pray you keep his ears and tongue," answered 
Ganlesse, " Seeing and smelling are organs su$<:ient 
for such a knave— to speak and hear, are things he 
should have ho manner of pretensions to." . 

"I grant you it were well done," answered Smith; 
"but it were a robbing of the hangman and the pillory ; 
and t am an honest fellow, who would ^ve Dun and the 
devil his due. So 

All joy to great Caesar, 
Lung life, love, and pleasure ; 
May the Kiag live forever, 
Tis> iw) niatier for u*-', hoys." 






While this Bacchanalian scene proceedeij, Julian had 
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vrrapt himself elosely in his cloak, and stretched him- 
self on the couch which they had showed to him. He 
looked towards the table He had leffc--the tapers seemed 
tof become hazy and dim as he gazed — he heard the 
&ound of voices* but, they ceased to convey any impres- 
sion to his understandins ; and^in a few minutes, he was 
faster asleep; than he had ever been in the whole course 
ei his life. 



I. 



CHAPTEft XXIIL 

Tbc Gordon th€« his bugle Wew, 

And s«id, awa, awa; . , 

The H0US6 of Rliod'is Is all on fiam«, 
I hauid it time; to ga*. 

OldBaUad. 

When Julian awakened the next morning, all was 
still and v4cant in the apartmeni. The nsios sun, 
which shone thfough the half closed shiitters, snowed' 
some reliques of the last night's banquet, which his con- 
fused and throbbing head assured him had been carried 
into a debauch^ 

Without beitigmiicb of a boon companion^ Julian, like 
other young men of the time, was not in the habit of 
shunning wine> which was then used in considerable 
quantities ; and he could not help bein^ surprised^.that 
the few cups he had drunk over night had produced on 
his fr^me the effects of excess^ He rose up, adjusted his 
dress, and soucht the apartment for^ water to- perform 
his morning ablutions, but without success. Wine there 
was en the table ; and besitle it one stool sttood, and ano- 
ther lay, as if thrown down in the heedless riot of the 
evening. Surejy, he thought to himself* the wine must 
have been very powerful, which rendered me insensible 
to the noise my companions must have made ere they 
finished their carouse. 

With momentary suspicion he examined his weapons, 
and the packet which he had received from the (Joun- 
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tess, and kept in a secret pocket of his upper-coat, 
bound close about his person. AH was safe ; and the ve- 

S operation k^minded him of the duties which iaj be- 
re him. Vte left the apartment where they had sapped, 
and went into another, wretched enough, where^ m a 
tfttckle4ied» were stretched two bodies, coYer^ with a 
rug, the heads belonging to which were amicably depo- 
sited upon the same truss of hay* , The one was the black 
shock head of the groom. ; the other, graced with a long 
thrumb night-cap, showed a grizzled pate, and a erave 
caricatured countenance, which the hook -nose and lan- 
tern jaws proclaimed to belong to the Gallic minister of 
good cheer, whose praises' he had heard sung forth on 
the preceding evening. These worthies Seemed to have 
slumbered in the arms of Bacchus as well as of Mor- 
pheus, for there were broken flasks on the floor i and 
their deep snoring alone showed that they were alive. 

Bent upon resuming his journey, as duty and expedi- 
ence alike dictated, Julian next descended the trap- 
stair, and essayed a door at l^e bottom of "die. steps. It 
was fastenedi^ithin. He called^-no answer was return^ 
ed* It must be, he thought, the apartment of the revel- 
lers, now probs^ly sleeping as soundly as their depend- 
ants still slumbered, and as he himself had done a few 
minutes before* Should he awaken them ?— To what 
purpose ? They were men with whom aecident had in- 
volved him against his own will ; and situated as he was, 
hethpughttt wise to t^e the earHest opportunity of 
breaking off from society, which was susfrixfious, and 
might be perilous. Ruminating thus, he essayed anoth- 
er door, which admitted him to a bed-room^ where lay 
another harmonious slumberer. The mean utenstls; pew- 
ter measures, empty cans and casks^ with which this 
room wa» lumbered, proclaimed it that of the host, who 
ftlept, surrounded by Jns professional impleinentsof hos- 
pitality and st6ck in traae. 

This diacsovery relieved Pevcril fmm some delicate 
embarrassment which he had formerly entertained. He 
put <ttnon the table a piece of money, auficient, as he 
|udgea, to pay his share of the preceikng nighfs reck- 
oning ; not caring to be indebted for his entertainment 
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to the st|ra|[igc^jrs> whom he was leaving without the for- 
mality oif an adieu ^ ' 

His conscience cleared of this gentleman -like scru- 
ple, Peveril proceeded with a light heart, though some- 
what a diz,z.j head, to the stable, which he easily recog- 
nised among a few other paltrj out-houses. His horse, 
refreshed with rest, and perhaps not unmindful of his 
services the evening before, neighed as liis master en- 
tered the stable ; and Peveril accepted the sound as an 
omen of a prosperous journey. He paid the augury 
with a sieve full of corn ; and, while his palfrey profited 
by his attention, .walWed into the fresh air to cool his 
heated blood, and consider what course he should pur- 
sue in order to reach the Castled pf Martindale before 
sunset. His acquaintance with the country in general, 
-gave him confidence that he could not have greatly de- 
viated from the nearest road ; and with his horse in good 
condition, he conceived he might easily reach Martin- . 
dale before night-fall. ^ 

Having adjusted his rout in his mind, he returned in- 
to the stable to prepare his steed for the journey, and 
soon led him into the ruinous court-yard of the inn, 
bridled, saddled, and ready to be mounted. But as 
Peveril's hand was upon the maine, and his left foot in 
the stirrup, a hand touched his cloak, and the voice of 
Ganlesse said, V* What Master PeA^eril, is this your for- 
eign breeding? or have you learned in France to take 
French leave of your friends." 

Julian started like a guilty things although a moment's 
reflection assured him that he was neither ^rong tior 
in danger.. **,I cared not to disturb, you," he said, 
*• although I did come as far as the door of your cham- 
ber. J supposed your friend and you might require 
after our last night's revel, rather sleep than ceremony. 
I left my own bed, though a rougli one, with more re- 
luctance than usual ; and as my occasions oblige me to 
be an early traveller, I thought it best to depaii; with- 
out leave- taking. I have left a token for mine host, on 
the table of his apartment*" 

" It was unnecessaryr ' said Oanlesse t '* the rascal is 
already overpaid.— But are you not rather premature in 

VOL. I.— S5 
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your purpose of departing? Mj mind tells me- that 
Master Julian Peveril had better proceed with me to 
London 9 than turn aside for any purpose whatever. You 
may see already, that I am no ordinary person* but a 
master-spirit of the time. For the cuckoo I travel with, 
and whom I indulge in his prodigal follies, he also has 
his uses. But you are of a different cast ; and I not only 
would serve you, but even wish you to be my own.** 

Julian gazed on this singular person when he spoke. 
We have already said his figure was mean and slight, with 
very ordinary and unmarked features, unless we were 
to aistinguish the Hghteuings of a keen grey eye, which 
corresponded in its careless and prideful glance, with 
the haughty superiority which the stranger assumed in 
his conversation. It was not till after a momentary 
pause, that Julian replied, *' Can you wonder, sir, that 
in my circumstances — ^if they are indeed known to you 
-—I should decline unpccessaiy confidence on the affairs 
of a^ moment which have called me hither, or refuse the 
company of a stranger, who aasigns no reason for desir- 
ing mine ?" 

** Be it as you list, young man, *^ answered Ganlesse ; 
"only remember hereafter, you had a fair offer— it is 
not every one to whom I would have made it. If we 
should meet hereafter, on other, and on worse terms, 
impute it to yourself, and not to me.** 

" I understand not your threat,'* answered Peveril* 
** if a threat be indeed implied.* I have done no evil— I 
feel no apprehension — and I cannot, ip common sense, 
conceive why I shoiild puffer for refusing my confidence 
to a stVanger, who seems to require that I should submit 
me blindfold to his guidance." 

" Farewell, thea, Sir Julian of the Peak,'^tbat may 
soon be," said the stranger removing the hand which he 
had as yet left carelessly on the horse ^s bridle. 

" How mean you by that phrase ?*' said Julian ; " and 
why apply such a title to me ?** ^* 

The stranger smiled, and only answered, ** Here our 
conference ends. The way is before you. You will find 
it longer and rougher than that by which I would have 
guided you.** 
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So saying, Ganiesse turned his back and walked to- 
ward the house. On the threshold he tamed about once 
more, and seeing that Peveril had not yet moved from 
the spot, he again smiled and beckoned to him ; but 
Juliaii, recalled by that sign to recollection, spurred his 
horse, and set forward on his journey. 

It was not long ere his local acquaintance with the 
country enabled him to regain the road to Martindale, 
from which he had diverged on the prec^eding evening 
for about two miles. But the roads, or rather the paths, 
of this wild country, so much satirized by their native 
poet. Cotton, were so complicated in some placed, so 
difficult to be traced in others, and so unfit for hasty 
travelling in almost all, that, in spite of Julian's utmost 
exertions, and though he made no longer delay upon the 
journey than was necessary to bait his horse at a small 
hamlet through which he" passed at noon, it was night- 
fall ere he reached an eminence, from which an hour 
sooner, the battlements of Martindale-Castle would have 
been vissible ; and where, when they were hid in night, 
their situation^ was indicated by a light constantly 
maintained in a lofty tower, called the Warder's Tur- 
ret ; and which domestic beacon had acquired through 
all the neighbourhood, the name of Peveril 's Polar-star. 

This was regularly kindled at curfew toll, and sup- 

tilied with as much wood and charcoal as maintained the 
ight till sunrise ; at no period was the ceremonial omit- 
ted, saving during the space intervening between the 
death of a Lord of the Castle and his interment. When 
this last event had taken place, the nightly beacon was 
rekindled with some ceremony, and continued till fate 
called the successor to sleep with his fathers. It is not 
known from what circumstances the practice of main- 
taining this light originally sprung- Tradition spoke 
of it doubtfully. Some thought it was the signal of 
general hospitality, which, in ancient times, guided the 
wandering knight, or the weary pilgrim,„to rest and 
refreshment. Others spoke of it as a* " love-lighted 
watchfire," by which the provident anxiety of a former 
lady of Martindale guided her husband homewards 
through the terrors of a midnight storm. The less fa- 
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YOttrabl^ comtruction of unfriendly neighbours of Ifi^ 
dissentine persuasion, ascribed the origin and contin- 
uance of this practice, to the assuming pride of the fa- 
mily of Peveril who thereby chose to intimate tlwir an- 
cient mzerdif^e over tlie whole country, in the manner 
of the admiral, who can-ies the lantern in the poop, for 
the guidance of the fleet. And in the former times, our 
old trietad, Master polsgrace, dealt frojm the pulpit many 
a hard hit against Sir Geoffrey, asf he that had raised his 
Wn, and setup his candlestick' on higb< Certain it is, 
that all the Peverils, from father to son, had been espe- 
cially attentive .to the maintenance of this custom^ as 
something intimately connected with the dignity of their 
family ; and in the handsof Sir Geoffrey, the^observance 
was not like to be omitted* 

Accoi'dingly, the polar-star of Peveril had continued 
to be'am more or less brightly during all the vicissitudes 
of the Civil War ; and glinimered, however faiptly, dur- 
ing the subsequent period of Sir Geoffrey's depression. 
But he was often heard to say, and sometimes to sweUr 
that while there was a |)erch of woodland left to the 
estate, tlie old beacon-grate should not Uck replenisli- 
ing. All this his son Julian well knew ; and therefore 
it was with no ordinary feelings of surprise and anxie- 
ty, that, looking m the direction of the Castle, -he per- 
ceived that the light was not visible. He halted— rub- 
bed his eyes — shuted his position — and endeavoured>in 
vain, to jpersuade himself that he had mistabeh the point 
from which the polar^star of his house wa$ visible, of 
that some newly intervening obstacle, the growth of a 
planiation^ perhaps, or the erection of some building, 
intercepted the light of the beacon. But a moment's 
reflection assuredliim, that from the high and free sit- 
jUation which Martindale-jCastle bore in reference to the 
surrounding country, this could not have taken place, 
and the inference necessarily forced itself upon the mind 
that Sir Geoffrey, his father, was either deceased, or 
that the family must have been disturbed by some 
strange calamity, under the pressure of which, their 
wonted custom, and solemn usage, had been neglected. 

Under the infhience of undcfinable apprehension 
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Peveril new struck the spurs iitte his jaded steed> 
and forcing him dawn the broken and steep path, at a 
pace which set safety at defiance, he arrived at the ▼!!• 
lage of Martindale-Moiiltrassie, eagerly desirous to as- 
certain the cause of this ominous ^clipse^ The street, 
through which his tired horse paced slow andreluctant- 
ly, was now deserted and empty ; aiid scarce a candle 
twinkled from a casement, excepting from the latticed 
window of the little inn, called the Peveril Arms, from 
which a broad light shone and several voices w^re heard 
in rude festivity. 
Before the door of this inn, the jaded pal friey^ guided 

' by the instinct or experietice which makes a. hackney 
well acquainted with the outside of a house of enter- 
tainment, made so sudden and determined a pause, that 

. notwithstanding his haste, the rider thought it best to 
dismount, expecting to be readily supplied with a fresh 
horse by RoserRaine, the landlord, the ancient depen^ 
dant of bis &mily. He ^Iso wished to j^elieve his an- 
xiety, by inquiring concerning the state of things at the 
Castle, when he was surprised to hear, bursting froqi 
the tap room of the loyal old host, a well known song of 
the Commonwealth time, which some puritanical wag had 
written in reprehension of the Cavaliers, and their di^* 
solute courses, and in which his father came in for a 
lash of the satirist. 

Ye thought in the world there was no power to tame ye, 
So you tippled and drab'4 till the saints overcame ye, 
*' Forsooth/* and " Ne'et stir," air, have vanquished, « G— d— n 
Hie," 

Wliich nobody can deny. 

There was bluff old Sir Geoffrey loved brandy and mum well; 
And to see a beer-glass turn'd over the thumb weil i 
But he fled like the wind, befote Fairfax and Cromwell, 

Which nobody can deny. 

Some strange revolution, Julian was aware, must 
have taken place, both in the viHage and in the 
Castle, ere these sounds ^of unseemly insult coo^ld 
have been poured forth in the very mn which was 

95* 
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decorated with the armorial bearings of his family; 
and not knowing how far it might be adviseable to m-» 
trude on these unfriendly revellers, without the power 
of repelling or chastising their insolence, he led his horse 
to a back door, which, as he recollected, communicated 
with the landlord's apartment, determined to n>ake pri- 
vate inquiry at him concerning the, state ji matters at 
the Castle. He knocked repeatedly, and as often call- 
ed on Roger Raine with an earnest but B^tifled voice. 
At length a female voice replied, by the usual inquiry,. 

•' Who is there r 

"It is 1, Dame Raine«^I, Julian Peveril— *tell your 
husband to come to me presently.'* , 

" Alack, and a welUa-rday, Master Julian, if it be real- 
ly you— -you are to know my poor good man has gone 
where he can come to no one ', ^ but, doubtless, we ^hall 
all go to him, a& Matthew Chamberlain aays." 

" He is dead, then ?" said Julian. " I am extremely 
sorr y -^ . 

" Dead six months and more, Master Julian, and let 
me tell you, it is a long tin^ie for a lone woman, as Mat 
Chamberlain 8ay3." 

** Well, do you or your chamberlain undo the door. 
I want a fresh horse v and I Want to know how things 
are at the Castle." 

«• The Castle-^lack-a-day ! — Chaniberl^in-^Matthew 
Chamberlain -^I saji Mat!" 

Mat Chamberlain apparently vv as at no great dis- 
tance, for he presently answered her call ; and PfeveriU 
as he stood close to the door, could hear them Vhisper* 
ing to each other, and distineui&h in a great Ineasiire 
what they said. And here it may be noticed, that 
Bame iRaihe, accustomed to submit to the authority of 
old Roger, who, vindicated as well the husband's domes- 
tic prerogative, as that of the monarch in the state, had» 
when left a buxom widow, been so far incommoded by 
the exercise, of her newly acquired independence, that 
.she had recourse, upon all occasions^ to the advice of 
Mat Chamberlain ; and as Mai began no longer to .go 
slipshod, and in a red night-cap, but wore Spanish shoes, 
and a hi^hrcrbwned beaveri (at least of a Sunday,) and 
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moreover \iras called Master Matthew by his fellow-ser- 
vants, the neighbours in the village argued a speedy 
change of the name on the sign-post; nay, perhaps, of 
the very sign itself, for Matthew was a bit oi a Puritan, ' 
and no friend to Peveril of the Peak./ 

" Now counsel me, aii' you be a man. Mat Chamber- 
lain,'^ Said Widow Raine; "for never stir, if here be 
net Master Julian's own self, and he wants-a horse, and 
what not, and all as if things were as they wont to be/; 

*« Why,4lame, an ye willwalk by counsel," said the 
Chamberlain, ^ e'en shake him oflf— let him be jogging 
while his boots are green. This is no world for folks to 
scald their finders in other folk^s broth.*' 

"And that is 'well spoken, truly;" answered Dame 
Raine ; " But then, look you. Mat, we havt eaten their 
bread, and, as my poor good man uised to say— '^ 

" Nay, nay, dame, they that walk by the counsel of 
the dead, shall have notie of the living ; and so you may 
do as you list ; but if you will walk by mine, drop liatch, 
and draw bolt, and bid him seek quarters farther — that 
is my counsel." « 

** I desire nothing of you, sirrah," said Peveril, •* save 
but to know how Sir Geoffrey" and Ms lady do V 

" Lack-a-day !— lack-a*diay 1" in a tone of sympathy, 
was the only answer he received from the landlady ; and 
the 'conversation betwixt her and her chamberlain was 
re;sumed, but in a tone too low to be overheard. 

At length Mat Chamberlain spoke aloud, and with a 
tone of authority : '* We undo no doors at this ti riie of 
night, for it is against the Justices' orders^ and might 
cost us our license ; and for th^ Castle, the road up to 
it lies before you, and I think you know it as well as 
we do." 

"And I know you," said Peveril, remounting his 
wearied horse, ** for an ungrateful churl, whom, on the 
first opportunity, I will cudgel to a mummy." 

To this menace, Matthew made no reply, and Peveril 
juresently heard him leave the apartment, after a few 
earnest words betwiiLt him and his mistress. 

Impalient at this delay, and at the evil omen implied 
in these people's conversation and deportment, Peveril^ 
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after some vain spurring of his horse, which positively 
refused to move a step farther, dismounted once more, 
and was about to pursue his journey on foot, notwith* 
standing the extreme disadvantage under >yhich the high 
riding boots of the period laid tnose who attempted to 
walk with such incumbrances, when he wa& stopped by 
a gentle call from the window. 

tier counsellor was no sooner gone, than ihegood^na- 
ture and habitual veneration of tihe dame for the house 
of Peveril, and" perhaps some fear for her counsellor's 
bones, induced her to open the casement, and cry, but 
in a low and timid tone, '* Hist ! hist ! Master Julian^ — 
be you gone?" . 

" Not yet, dame," said Julian ; *' though it seems my 
stay Ib unwelcome." ^ 

" Nay, but good young master, it is because men coun- 
sel so differently 5 for here was mj poor old Roger Raine 
would have thought the chimney corner ioo cold for you ; 
and here is Mat Chamberlain thinks the cold court-yard 
is warm enough." 

^' N.ever mind that, dame,*' said Julian ) " do but only 
tell me^ what has happened at Martindale Castle? I see 
the beacon is extinguished." 

** Is it in troth ?-^ay, like enough— then good Sir Geof- 
frey is gon^ to Heaven with my old Ro^er Haine !" 

«' Sacred Heaven !" exclaimed Pevenl ; ** when was 
my father taken ill ?" 

" Never, as I knows of," said the dame ; "but, about 
three hours since, arrived a jparty at the Castle, with 
buflf-coats and- baiidaliers, ami one of the Parliament's 
folks, like in Oliver's time. My old Rogfer Raine would 
have shut the gates of the inn against them, but he is in 
the church-yard, and Mat says it is against law ; and 
so they came in and refreshed men ana horse, and sent 
for Master Bridgenorth, that is at Moultrassie-Hall even 
now J and so they went up to the Castle, and there was 
a fray, it is like, as the old knight was no man t6 take 
napping, as poor Roger Raine used to say. Always the 
officers had the best on't ; and reason there is, since 
they had law of their side, as our Matthew says. But ' 
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since, the pole^tar of the Gastle is out, as your honour 
says, whr^, doubtless, the old gentleman is de^d/* 

"Gracious Heaven !--Dear dame, for Jove or gold, 
let me have a horse to make for the Castle." 

"The Castle ?'' said the dame ; " the Roundheads, as 
my poor Roger Raine called them, will kill you as they 
have killed your father! Better creep into the wood- 
hottse^ and I will send Bett with a blanket and some 
supper— Or, st^y— my old Dobbin stands in the little 
stable beside the hen^oop--^'en take him, and make 
the best of your way out of the country, for there is no 
safety here for you. .Hear whatspngs some of them are 
sinking at the tap ! — so take Dobbin, and do not'forg^t 
tpie^.ye your own horse instead," 

"Peveril waited to hear no further, only, that Justus, 
he turned to go off to the stable, the compassionate 
female was heard to exclaim,— -" Lord I what will 
Matthew Chamberlain say !.'* but instantly added, " Let 
him say what he will, I may dispose of what's my 
own." 

With the haste of a double-feed hostler did Julian 
exchange the equipments of his jaded brute with poor 
Dobbin, who stood quietly tugging at his rack full of hay 
without dreaming of the business which he was that night 
destined for him. Notwithstanding^ the darkness of the 
place, Julian succeeded marvellous quickly in prepar- 
ing for his journey ; and leaving his own horse to find 
its way to Dobbin's rack by instinct, he leaped upon his 
new acquisition, and spurred him sharply against the 
hill, which rises steeply from the village to the Castle. 
Dobbin, little accustowed to such exertions, snorted, 
panted, and trotted as briskly as he could, until at length 
ne brought his rider before the entrance gate of his fa- 
ther's ancient seat. 

The moon was now rising, but tlie portal ^as hidden 
from its beams> being situated, as we have inentiohed 
elsewhere, in k deep recess betwixt two large flanking 
towers. Peveril dismounted, turned his horse loose, 
and advanced to the gate, which, contrary to his expec- 
tation, he found was open. He entered the large court- 
yard ; and could then perceive that lights yet twinkled 
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in the lower part of the building, although lie had not 
before observed them, owing to the height of the out-^ 
ward wails. The main door, or great hall gate, as it 
was called, was, since the partiallj decayed state of the 
family, seldom opened, save on occasions of particular 
ceremony* A smaller postern door served the purpose 
of ordinary entrance ; and to that Julian now repaired. 
This also was open*— a circii Distance which would of it- 
self have alarmed him, had he not already had so many 
causes for apprehension. His heart sunk within him 
as he turneci to the left, through a small outward hali, 
towards the great parlour which the family usually occu- 
pied as a sitting apartment ; and his alarm became still 
greater, when, on a nesurer approach, he heard proceed- 
ing from thence the iburmnr of several voices. He 
threw the door of the apartment wide^ and the sight 
which was thus displayed, warranted all the evil bodings 
which he had entertained. 

In front of him stood the old kni^t, whose arms 
were strongly secured-, over the elbows, by a leathern 
belt drawn tight round them, and made fast behind ; 
two ruffianly looking men, apparently his guards, had 
hold of his doublet. The scabbardless sword which lay 
o^ the floor, and the empty sheath which hung by Sir 
Geoffrey's side, showed the stout old Cavalier had not 
been reduced to this state of bondage without an attempt 
at resistance. Two or three persons, having their backs 
turned towards Julian, sat round a table, and appeared 
engaged in writing — the voices which he had heard wero 
theirs, as they murmured to each other. Lady Peveril 
-r-the emblem of death, so pallid was her countenance 
-*-^tood at the distance of a yard or two from her hus- 
band, upon whom her eyes were fixed with an intense- 
ness of gazre, like that of one who looks her last on the 
object which she loves the best. She was the first to 
perceive Julian; and she exclaimed, *' Merciful Heav- 
en !•— my son !'■*— the misery of our house is complete !' 

'* My son !" echoed Sir Geoffrey, starting from the 
sullen state of dejection, And swearing a deep oath — 
" thou art come in the right time, Julian. Strike me 
one good blow-^cleaveine that traitorous thief from the 
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crown to the brisket; and that done I care not what 
comes next/' 

The sight of his father's situation made the son for- 
get tlie inequality of the contest which he was about to 
provoke. 

" Villains," he said, " unhand him !" and rushing on 
the ^ards with his drawn sword ^ compelled them to let 
go Sir Geoffrey, and stand on their own defence. 

Sir Geoffrey, thus far liberated, shouted to his lady, 
"Undo the belt dame, and we will have, three ffood 
blows for it yet — they must fight well that beat both fa- 
ther and son." 

But one of those men who had started up from the 
writing-table when the fray commenced, prevented La- 
dy Peveril from rendering her husband this assistance ; 
while another easily mastered the hampered Knight» 
though not without receiving several severe kicks from 
his heavy boots— -his condition permitting him no other 
mode of defence. A third who saw that Julian, young 
active, find animated with the^fury of a son who fights 
for his parents, was compelling the two guards to give 
ground, seized on his collar, and attempted to master 
his sword Suddenly dropping that weapon, and snatch- 
ing one of his pistols, Julian nred it at the head of the 
person by whonfi he was ^us assailed. He did not drop 
but stagering back as if he had received a severe blow, 
showed Peveril, as he sunk into a chair, the features of 
old Bridgenorth, blackened ynih the exf^osion, which 
had even set fire to a part of his gray hair. A cry of 
astonishment escaped from Julian ; and in the alarm 
and horror of the moment, he was easily secured and 
disarmed by those with whom he had beea.at first en- 
gaged. 

" Heed it not Julian,'* said Sir Geoffrey ; " heed it 
not my brave boy— that shot has balanced all aecompst ! 
— But how— what the devil— he lives ! — Was your pis- 
tol loaded with chaff? or ha% the foul fiend given him 
proof against lead ?" 

There was some reason for Sir Geoffrey's surprise* 
since, as he spoke. Major Bridgenorth collected himself 
— ^sat up in the chair as one who recovers from a stun- 
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ning blow— then rose, and wiping with his handkerchief 
the marks of the explosion from his iace, he approached 
Julian» and said, in the same cold unaltered tone, in 
which he usually expressed himself, ** Young man, you 
have reason to bless God, who has this day savecl you 
from the commrsston of a great crime." 

"Bless the devil,, you crop-eared knave! excMmed 
Sir Geoffrey ; " for nothing less than the father of all 
fanatics saved your brains from being blown about like 
the rinsings of Beelzebub's porridge-pot." 

*' Sir Geoffrey," said Major Bridgenorth, ** Ihave al- 
ready told you, that with you I will hold ho argument ; 
for to you 1 am not accountable for any of my actions." 

** Master Bridgenorth,'*' said the lady, making strong 
effort to speak, and to speak with calmnesa, ** whatever 
revenge your diristian state of conscience may permit 
you to take on my husband— I— I who have some right to 
experience compassion at your hand, for most sincerely 
did I compassionate you when the hand of Heaven was 
heavy on you— I implore you not to involve my son in 
our common ruin J— -Let the destruction of the father 
and mother, with the ruin of our ancient house, satisfy 
your resentment for any wrong which you have ever re- 
ceived at my husband's hand." 

"Hold your peace, housewife," said the Knight ; 
"you speaii like a fool, and meddle with what concerns 
you not. — Wrong at my hand ? The cowardly knave 
has ever had but even too much right. /Had I cudgelled 
the cur roundly when he first bayed at me» the coward- 
ly mongrel had beea now crouching at my feet, instead 
of flying at my throat. But if I get through this action, 
as I hav^ got through worse, weather, l! will pay off old 
scoi'es, as far as tough crab-tree and old iron. will bear 
me out." 

" Sir Geoffrey," replied Bridgenorth, ** if the birth 
you boast of has made you blind to better principles, it 
might hare at least taught you civility. What do you 
complain of ? I am a magistrate ; and I execute a war- 
rant, addressed to me by the first authority in the state. 
I am a creditor also of yours; and law arm6 me with 
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powers to recover my own properiy from Uie handd of 
an improvident debtor/' » 

*• You a magistrate !** said the Knight; " much such 
a magistrate as Noll was a monarch. Your heart is up, 
1 warrant, because joii have the King's pardon; and 
are replaced on the bench, forsooth, to persecute the 
poor Papist. There was never turmoil in the state, but 
Knaves hq*d their vantage by it — never pot boiled, but 
the scum was cast uppermost." 

"For God's *sake, my dearest husband," said Lady 
Peveril, «« ce^e this wild talk ! It can but incense Mas- 
ter Bridgenorth, Who might otherwise consider, that in 
compion charity— 

** Incense him !" said Sir Geoffrey, impatiently inter- 
rupting her; ** God's-death madam, you will drive me 
Miad ! Hav6 you lived so long in this world, and yet ex- 

fject eousideration and charity from an old starved wolf 
ike that ? And if he had it, do you think that I, or you 
^dam, as my wife, are subjects for his charity F-^Ju- 
lian, my poor fellow, I am sorry thou hast come so un- 
luckily, since thy petronel was not better loaded— but 
tHy credit is lost forever as a marksman. '^' 

This angry colloquy passed so rapidly on all sides, 
that Julian, scarce recovered from the extremity of as- 
tonishment with which he was overwhelmed at finding 
himself suddenly plunged into a situation of auch ex- 
tremity, had no time to consider in what way he could 
most effectually act for the succour of his parents. To 
speak Bridgenorth fair, seemed the more prudent course; 
but to this-nis pride could hardly stoop; yet he*forced 
himself to say, with as much calmness as he could as- 
sume, ** Master Bridgenorth, since you act as a magis- 
trate, I desire to be treated according to the laws of 
England ; and demand to know of what we are accused, 
and by whose authority we are arrested ?" 

** Here is another howlet for ye !" exclaimed the im- 
petuous old Knight ; ** his mother speaks to a Puritan of 
charity; and thou must talk of law to a round-headed- 
rebel, with a wanion to ;^ou ! What wai:rant hath he, 
think ye, beyond the Parliament's or the devil's ?" 

** Who speaks^ of the Parliament ?" said a person en- 
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tering, whom Peveril recognized as the official persoft 
whom he had before seen at the horse-dealer's, and who 
now bustled in with all the conscioui dignity of plenary 
authority — " Who talks of the Parliament ? he excTaim- 
ed. I promise jou, enough has been found in this house 
to convict twenty plotters — Here be arms, and that good 
store. Bring them in, Captain." 

" The very same," exclaimed the Captain, approach- 
ing, " which I mention in my printed Narrative of in- 
formation, lodged before the Honourable ilouse of Com- 
mons ; they were commissioned from old Vander Huys 
of Rotterdam, by orders of Don John (Jf Austria, for tne 
service of the Jesuits." 

** Now, by this light,'* said Sir Geoffrey; " they are 
the pikes, musketoons, and pistols, that have been hid- 
den in the garret ever since Naseby-fight !" 

" And here," said the Captain's yoke-fellowj Everett, 
•' are proper priest's trappings^— antiphohers, and mis* 
sals, and copes, I warrant you — ay, and proper pictures 
too, for Papists to mutter ^nd bow over." 

" Now plague on thy snuffling whine,'' said Sir Geof- 
frey ; '* here is a rascal will swear my grandmother's 
old farthingale to be priest*s vestments, and the story- 
book of Owienspiegel, a Popish missal 1" 

**. But how's tnis, Mastei* Bridgenorth ?" said Topham, 
addressing the magistrate ; *' your honour has been as 
busy as we have ; and you have caught another knave 
while we recovered these toys." 

•• I think sir," sairf Julian j " if you look into your 
warranty which, if I mistake not, names the persons, 
whom you are directed to hrrest, you will find you have 
no title to apprehend me." 

" Sir," said the officer, puffing with importance, " I 
do Hot know who you are; but! would you were the 
best man in England, that I might teach you the respeqt 
due to the warrant of the House. Sir, there steps not 
the man within the British seas, but I will arrest him 
on authority of tixis bit of parchment ; and I do arrest 
you accordingly. — What do you accuse him of, gentle- 
men ?" 

Dangerfield swaggered fonvard, and peeping under 
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Julian's hat, "Stop my vital breath/' he exclaimed, 
•* but I have seen you before, my friend, an I could but 
think where ; but my memory is not worth a bean, since 
I have been obliged to use it so much of late, in the be- 
half of the poor state. But I do know the fellow ; and 
I have seen him amongst the Papists — I'll take that on 
my assured damnation," 

" Why, Captain Dangerfield," said the Captain's 
smoother, but more dangerous associate — " verily, it is 
the same youth whom we saw at the horse merchant's 
to-day; and we had matter against him then, only Mas- 
ter Topham did not desire us to bring it out. 

** Ye may brine out what ye will against him now," 
said Topham, ** for he hath blasphemed the warrant of 
the House. I think ye said ye saw him somewhere ?'* 

"Ay, verily," said Everett, "I have seen him 
amongst the seminary pupils at St. Omers^— he was who 
but he with the regents there." 

*• Nay, Master Everett, collect yourself," said Top- 
ham ; " for, as I think, you said you saw him at a con- 
sult of the Jesuits in London." 

** It was / said so, Master 'Topham," said the un» 
daunted Dangerfield ; *' and mine is the tongue that will 
swear it. 

Good Master Topham," said Bridgenorth, " you may 
suspend further inquiry at present, as it doth but fatigue 
and perplex the memory of the King's witnesses." 

** You are wrong, Master Bridgenorth — clearly wrong. 
It doth but keep them in wind — only breathes taem like 
greyhounds before a coursing match." 

"Be it so," said Bridgenorth, with his usual indiffer- 
ence of manner ; "but at present this youth must stand 
committed upon a warrant, which I will presently sign, 
of having assaulted me while in discharge of my duty 
as a magistrate, for the rescue of a person legally aV 
tached. Did you not hear the report of a pistol ?" 

" I will swear to it," said Everett. 

** And I,"* said Dangerfield. " While we were mak- 
ing search in the cellar, I heard something very like a 
pistol^hot ; but I conceived it to be the drawing of a 
long-corked bottle of sack, to see whether there were 
any Popish reliques in the inside on't." 
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** A pistol-shot !" exclaimed Topham ; •* here might 
have been a secoBd Sir Edmondburj Godfrey's matter. 
Oh, thou real spawn of the red old dragon ! for he too 
%votthl have resisted the House's w^arrant, had we not 
taken him something at unawares .—Master Bridgenorth, 
you are a judicious magistrate, and a worthy- servant of 
the state — I would we had many such Protestant justi- 
ces. Shall I have thi^ young fellow away with his pa- 
rents — what think you ?-—<»• will you keep him for re- 
examination ?'* 

" Master Bridgenorth," said Lady Peveril, in spite of 
her husband's efforts to interrupt her, *• for God's sake, 
if ever you knew what it was to love one of the many 
children you have lost, or her i^ho is now left to you, do 
not pursue your vengeance to the blood of my poor boy ! 
I will forgive you all the rest — all the distress you have 
wrought — all the yet greater misery with which you 
threaten us ; but do not be extreme with one who never 
can have offended you. Believe, that if your ears arc 
shut against the cry of a despairing mother, tliose which 
are open to the complaint oi all who sorrow, will hear 
KSy petition and your answer." 

The agony of mind and of voice with which Lady 
Peveril uttered these words, seemed to thfill through all 
present, though most of them were but too much inured 
to such scenes. Every one was silent, when, ceasing to 
speak, she fixed on Bridgenorth her eyes, glistening 
with tears, with the eager anxiety of one whose life or 
death seemed to depend upon the answer to be return- 
ed. Even Bridgenorth 's inflexibility seemed to be sha** 
ken ; and his voice was tremulous, as he answered, 
" Madam, I would to God I had the present means of 
relieving your great distress, otherwise than by recom- 
mending to you a reliance upon Providence ; and that 
you take heed to your spirit, that it mUrmur noc. under 
this crook in your lot. For me, I am but as a rod in 
theliand of the strongman, which smites not of itself, 
but because it is wielded by the arm of him who holds 
the same.'* 

** Even as I and my black rod are guided by the Com- 
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mous of England, '* said Master To^hftm, who seemed 
raarveljousl J pleased 'with jthe illustration* 

Julian now thought it time to say something in his 
own behalf; aiid he endeavoured to temper it with as 
much composure as it was possible for him to assume. 
** Master Bridgenorth," he said, ** 1 neither dispute your 
authority, nor this gentlemati's warrant — f— " 

** You do not ?" said T.opham. *' O ho, master young- 
ster, I thought we should bring you to your senses pre- 
sently !" ' 

"Then, if you so will it. Master Topham," said 
Biidgenorth, *' thus shall it be; You shall set out with 
early daj» taking with you, towards London, the per- 
sons of Sir Geofifrejr and Lady Peveril ; and that tney 
may travel according to their quality, you will allow 
them their coach, sufficiently guarded." 

** I wiH travel with thein myself," said Tophara ; " for 
these rou@^ Derbyshire' roads are no easy riding ; and 
my very eyes are weary witli looking on these bleak 
Kills. In the coach I- can sleep as sound as if I were in 
the honse, and Master Bodderbrains on his legs.^' 
* ** It will become you so to take your ease, Master 
Topham," answered Bridgenorth. ** For this youth, I 
will take him under my charge^ and bring him up my- 
self." . 

" I may not be answerable for that, worthy Master 
Bridgeiiorth, since he comes within the warrant of the 
House." 

"Nay, but," said Bridgenorth^ ** he i& only under 
custody for an assault, witii the purpose of a rescue ; and 
I counsel you against meddling with him, unless you 
have atronger guard. Sir Geoffrey is .now old and prOf* ^ 
ken, but this youns fellow is in the flower of his youth, 
and hath at his back all the debauched young Cavaliers 
of the neighbourhood^-*You will scarce cross the country 
without a rescue." 

Tophaim eyed Julian wistfully, as a spider majr be 

supposed to look upon a stray wasp which has got into 

his web, and which he longs to secure, though he fears 

the consequences of attempting him. , 

' Jurlian himself refdied, " I know not if ^is separation 
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be well or ill meant on jour part. Master Bridgenorth ^ 
bat on mine, I am ont j desirous to share the fate of mj 
parents; and therefore I wiU give my word of honour 
to attempt neither rescue nor escape, on condition you 
do not separate me from them." 

*' Do not say so, Julian/' said his mother ; " abide 
with Master Bridgenorthr^my mind tells me he cannot 
mean so ill by us as his rough conduct would now lead 
us to infer." 

*• And I," said Sir Geoffrey, '* know, that between 
the doors of my father's house and the gates^ of hell, 
there steps not such a yillain on the ground! And if I 
wish my nands ever to be unbound again, it is because 
I hope for one dowhrieht blow at a grey head, that has 
hatched more treason than the whole Lone Parliament." 

" Away widi thee,'' said the zealous omcer ; •• is Par- 
liament a word for so foul a mouth as thine ? — Gentle- 
men," he added, turning to Everett and Oangerfield, 
" you will bear witness to this." 

« To his having reviled the House of Commons— -by 
G — d, that I will !" said JDangerfield i <' I will take it on 
toy damnation." 

" And verily,'* said Everett, " as he spoke of Parlia- 
ment generally, he hath contemned the House of Lords 
also." 

- « Why, ye poor insignificant wretches," said Sir Geof- 
frey, " whose very life is a lie— and whose bread is per- 
jury—would you pervert xd"^ innocent words almost as 
soon as they have quitted my lips ? I tell you the coun- 
try is well weary of you ; and dnould Englishmen come 
to their senses, the jail, ^e pillory, the whipping^post, 
and the gibbet, will be too good preferment for such oase 
bloodsuckers. And now. Master Bridgenorth, you and 
they may do your worst \ for I will not open my mouth 
to utter a single word while I am in the company of such 
knaves." 

•• Perhaps, Sir Geoffrey," answered Bridgenorth, 
"you would better have consulted your own safety in 
adopting that resolution a little sooner—- the tongue is a 
little member, but it causes much strife. You, Master 
Julian, will please to follow me, and without remon- 
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strance or resistance, for jou must be aware that I have 
the means of compelling.'' - 

Julian was, indeed, but too sensible that he had no 
other course but that of submission to superior force ; 
but ere he left the apartment, he kneeled down to re- 
ceive his father's blessing, which the old man bestowed 
not withont a tear in his eye, and in the emphatic words, 
•• God bless thee, my boy ; and keep thee ^ood and true 
to Church and King, whatever wind shall bruig foul wea- 
ther/' 

His mother was onljr able to pass her hand over his 
head, and to implore him, in a low tone of voice, not to 
be rash or violent in any attempt to render them assis- 
tance. " We are innocent,'*^ she said, " my son— we 
are innocent-^and we are in God's hands. Be the 
thought our best comfort and protection." 

Bridgenorth now signed to Julian to follow him which 
he did, accompanied, or rather conducted, by the two 
guards who had first disarmed him. When they had 
passed from the apartment, and where at the door of 
outward hall, Bridgenorth asked Julian whether be 
would consider himself as under parole ; in which case, 
he said, he would dispense with all-other security but his 
own promise. - 

Feveril, who could hot help hoping somewhat from 
the favourable and unresentful manner in which he was 
treated by one whose life he had so recently atempted 
replied without hesitation, that he would give his parole 
for twenty-four hours, neither to attempt to escape by 
force nor by flight. 

** It is wiselysaid,'*repliedBridgenorth;" for though 
you might cause some bloodshed be assured that your ut- 
most efforts cotild do no service to your , parents*— 
Horses there— horses to the court -yard !" 

The trampling of the horses was soon heard ; and in 
obedience to Bridgenorth's signal, and in compliance 
with his promise, Julian mouinted one which was pre- 
sented him, and prepared to leave the house of his fa- 
thers, in which his parents were now prisoners, and to 
go, he knew not whither, under the custody of one known 
to b^ the ancient enemy of his race. He was rather 
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surprised at observing, that Bridgenorth and he wa8 
about to travel without aby other attendants. 

When they were mounted, a^d as they rode slowly 
towards the outer gate of the court -yard, Bridgenorth 
said to him, **• It is not every one who would thus un- 
reservedly commit his safety, by travelling atnight, and 
unaided, with the hot-brained youth who so lately at- 
tempted bis life.*' 

" Master Bridgenortli,'* said Julian, " I might tell 
you truly, that I knew you not at the time Vhen I di- 
rected my weapon against you ; but I must also add, 
that the cause in which I used it, might have rendered 
me, even had I known you. a slight respecter of your 
person. At present, I do know you ; and* have neither 
malice against your person, nor the liberty of a parent to 
iight for. Besides, you have my word ; and when was 
a Peveril known to break it ?" 

" Ay," replied his companion, ** a Peveril— -a Pever- 
il of the Peak ! — a name which has long sounded like a 
war-trumpet ii^ the land ; but which has now perhaps 
sounded its last loud note. Look back young man, on 
the darksome turrets of your father's house, which up- 
lift themselves as proudly on the brow .fthehiU, as 
their owners raised themselves above the sons of their 
people. Think upon your father, a captive— yourself, 
m some sort, a fugitive-*— your light quenched— -your glo- 
ry abased — your estate wrecked and impoverised.— 
Think that Providence has subjected the destinies of 
the race of Peveril to one, whom, in their aristocratic 
pride, they held as a plebeian upstart. Think of this ; 
and when you again boast of your ancestry, remember, 
that he who raiseth the lowly can also abaie the high in 
heart." 

Julian did indeed gaze for an instant, with a swelling 
heart, upon the dimly-seen turrets of his paternal man- 
sion, on which poured the moonlight, mixed with long 
shadows of the towers and trees. 3ut while iie sadly 
acknowledged the truth of Bridgenorth's observation, 
he felt indignant at his ill-tiraed triumph. ** If fortune 
had followed worth," he said, " the castle of Martihdale 
and the name of Peveril, had afforded no room for their 
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eneyny's vain-glorioas boast. But those who have stood 
hi^ on ^Fortune's wheel, must abide by the cousequerice 
otits revolutions. Thus much I will at least say for 
my father's house, that it has not stood unhonoured ; nor 
will it fall — if it is* to fall— unlamen ted. Forbear, then, 
if you are indeed the Christiian you call yourself, to ex- 
ult in the misfortunes of others, or tb confide in your own 
prosperity. If the light of our House be now quench- 
ed, God can rekindle it in his own good time.'* . 

Peveril broke off in extreme surprise ; for as he spoke 
the last words, the bright red beams of the family bea-* 
€on be^n again to glimmer from its wonted watch-tow- 
er/ chequering the pale moon-beam with a ruddier glow. 
Bridgenorth also gazed on this unexpected illumination 
with surprise, and npt, as it seemed, without disquie- 
tude. •' Young man," he resumed, " it can scarcely 
be but what Heaven intends to work great things by 
your hand, so singularly has that augury followed on 
your words." 

So saying, he put his horse once more into motion ; 
and looking back, from tiine to time, as if to assure him- 
self that the beacon of the Castle was actually rekindled 
he led the way through the well-known paths and alleys 
to his owti house at Moultrassie, followed by Peveril, 
who, although sensible that theli^t might be altogetJier 
accidental, could not but receive as a good omen an 
event so intimately connected with the U-aditions and 
usages of his family 

They alighted at the hall-door, which was hastily 
opened by a female ; and while the deep tone of Bridge-, 
north called on the ^oom to take their horses, the 
well-kQown voice of his daughter Alice was heard to 
exclaim in thanksgiving to God, who had restored her 
father in (Safety. 
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